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PREFACE ^ 

* The complexity and novelty of the revenue-sharing coniiept: embodied in 
CETA has called attention again to the need tor cooperacioA and coordination 
In government: if manpower services are to be delivered efficiently and 
effectively, The problem of coordination is as old as the original legisla*- 
tion which created these manpower programs^ awardj.ng joint jur tion and 
o^rlapping authority to agencies charged wfth servicing common clients. 
Consider MDTA, which mandated that programs of on-the-job training would be 
administered by the Department of. Labor while programs of classroom 
(institutional) ' training were to be administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare - Left to the parties was the management 
problem--how to coordinate the two training programs for clients who needed 
both. ' 

Joint responsibility over clientele and overlapping authority were only 
CwtJ of the many administrative pi'oblems which arose during the creation of the 
new programs. Another critical issue was the continually shifting program ^ 
focus, or in manage.itent terms '^conf llcting objectives/* which persist to this 
day. A particularly sharp shift in focus* for example, occurred in the mid 
1960* s as federal policy-makers changed the original biDTA focus on job 
displacement from automation to a focus on V<^uth and the disadvantaged. 
Instead of the task' being one of retraining experienced workers, it now 
became one of introducing inexperienced persons (many inarginal in cheir 
productivity) to the sophisticated world of production, persuading employers 
tfj/hire them, upgrading people already on the job but wanting something? 
better out of work, and aiding people held back in cheir work by lack of 
training or other handicaps. The liqual Opportunity Act (and the Community 
Action Agencies set up under EOA) broadened and complicated the administration 
of manpower policy. COA spread these responsibilities broadly across govt^rn- 
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ment, Includedf clients in the administration of programs, and reiterated the 
emphasis upon the unemployed and the underemployed poor. ^ 

As the economy changed in the mid l960's, the emphasis in manpower 
pr'ograms changed also^ In 1966 President Johnson announced that for 18 
months 65 percent of HDTA training slots would go to disadvantaged applicants, 
and 35 percent to upgrading persons in labor shortage "bottleneck" occupations 
which threatened to contribute to higher rates of Inflation. But, as we now 
know, the "bottlenecks" developed too fast and the upgrading progressed too 
slowly £or tl\e policy to have an e££ect. There were more changes in 1966: 
expanded training opportunities for persons over 45 years of age, subsidized 
public employment programs for older workers, para-professlonal jobs In human 
services agencies, and special impact expenditures In cities ior human resource 
development and capital Investment. 

By the end oi 1966 annuaj. appropriations for HDTA, the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, Work Incentive Program, New Careers, Special Impact and Operation 
Mainstream were one billion dollars; adding the Job Corps and an expanding - 
Employment Service brought the total to two billion dollars- 

To meet the administrative challenges Induced by the shifting focus and 
growing complexity of manpower programs, improved linkages among departments 
were attempted. In 196A executive orders created a president's Committee on 
Manpc::^^, an Inter-agency Committee on £ducati>Dn to coordinate programs, and 
an Economic Opportunity Committee to coordinate all federal anti-poverty 
programs--all three of which had overlapping functions. Experimentation 
oc{;urred with one^^stop service centers to reduce confusion for the client. 
Skill centers w(ire establish*td to bring all related services under one roof. 
The Concentrated Employment Program was devised to bring cli^ints, services, 
and employers together in local areas. The Cooperative Area Manpower Planning 
System (CAMPS), which some believe was the precursor to CETA, was created to 
improve program coordination at the state and local levels of government. 



An added dimension of complexity occurred with the passage of tho Emcrgenc 
Employment Act of 1971 which contained a Public Employment Program (PER) and 
provision for cransition into non-subsidized jobs/ This was the first _ 
application since the New Deal of job creation by government as h counter* 
cyclical tool during periods of high unemplojmient. With the advent of ^£P, 
programmatic actions and policies existed at all levels of government; means ^ 
of coordinating activities and of managing public and private Interface was 
necessary . 

After eleven years,' the MDTA was phased out. It was a victim of the 
multiplicity and massiveness of its own programs, haste with ^ich these 
programs had been created, the compl<^xity o^ putting peoplc^tct,,.tfo?k , the . 
large number of relationships and 1 inkages ^nvo^^ cost, the public 

impatience with such expenditures, andU^^ scarcity o5 resources in relation 
to the r^umber of u n employ ed^^^wtto needed aid. In its p .ace was created the 
Comprehensive Em^vloyment and Trfiinin^ Act. 

J2STS"was and is an effort Co rationalise the galaxy of jnanpower programs 
and efforts by focusing them ^t the local and state levels of government. 
The Act was a hybrid, decentralizing decision-making in some areas and 

i 

preserving substantial federal control in others. It reflected the rhetoric 
associated with the '*New Federalism** which declared thSt locally oriented 
programs are best administered by those closest to an area^fi needs. Under 
this arrangement the federal government was less dominfint th,an in the past 
in matters of, organization, funding patterns^ and institutional firrangem&nts ; 
s^te and local government grew in influence. 

Looking back over the problems of delivery as they evolved from ^!DTA to 
CETA, it is possible to draw one important lesson: the manpower peofjlc bailed 
to take the essential step of identifying measures by which to implement their 
ideaS) in spite of the fact tiiat they asked the right questions about the 
economics of labor market problems and the politics of delivering; manpower 
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serviceflLf and. then went on to creatively identify alternative solutions. 
Moreover^ 'the assumption was made that almost , anyone with comnon sense could 
manage-.a program or an operation^ However> the job would prove to be much 
more complex. 

Practically overnight 400 prime sponsors became respoDSibla for deciding 
difficult administrative questions, making choices among programs and people 
to, b> served, and establishing priorities: who should receive services; who 
, should be excluded; how can effective services be produced; how can good working 
relationships with other organizations be developed; how can a marginal 
worker be turned into a productive one; how does one know when a program or 
activity works or does not work> or is better or worse than something else; 
what progt^ or activity has done the most or the least good and how does one 
m^^'si're this; how can CEI^ turn'potentially destructive agency competition 
into a positive relationship? 

While the researcher^ struggle with these qu<istions, the CETA operators 
without the luxury of time must daily develop ad hoc responses./ And in the 
process of dealing with these problems they themselves have come to think of 
Lhese questions in generic management terms. In their own words^ as you will 
see in the Introduction to this report and in the Appendix to the Introduction, 

they £ra asking for help in how to deal with conflicting rules and regulations^ 

■% - 

the need for effective communications, competition over turf, goal incongruence 
and role confusion, planning cycle problems, and linkage problems with other 
agencies . " 

Private sector management has known the answers to these questions for 
some time. Why hasn't the relevant private sector manageme>it knowledge and 
experience been transferred to the pTi&blic sector? This lack of transference 
may have arisen out of the notion that management In the public sector was 
different from private enterprise; that such knowledge could not be trans*' 
ferred, possibly because manpower a^!"inlstrators came mainly from other 
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disciplines and fields, such as economics, education, social work> the behav- 
ioral sciences^ and few from management. Furthermore^ few if any business 
schools^ focused their attention on social programs — perhaps because cf a bias 
against governiaent programs-cleaving the training to public administration 
schools. Another source of resistance at the local or community level may 
be the fact thelTmany local manpower leaders come from the Community Action 
Agencies where they often saw management (bureaucracy^ rules, values) as the 
problem^ not as the solution to their problenss. 

RegArd^ess of the reasons w!iy help has not previously been forthcoming, 
we have responded to the request of these local operators by providing in this 
report several management models wliich deal directly with the problems they 
raise; also included is ^a workbook to help them learn applications of these 
models. We call the reader's attention to the sections on problem identi- 
fication, communication, implementation, planning and budgeting, and applying 
the models * 

Our sessions with the operators told us something else. They told us 
that beyond the problem of arranging the delivery of manpower services are 
even more basic problems--a need to understand the employer's perspective on 
the labor market, the employer's behavior in the labor market, and the 
implication of this understanding for the Successful operation o£ any job 
readiness and placement a£>ency (in effect, the C£TA function). Thus, there 
is a need to supplement quantitati^^e labor market data with qualitative 
information, CETA operators need to know about employer requirements, the 
work environment, the opportunity structure, work rules, atid the readiness 
o€ employers to accommodate marginal or near marginal workers (especially 
in loose labor market situtitions) . 

Our study showed the need for intermediaries such as CETA to be informed 
about the qualitative aspects of the supply side as well: the oreterences 
and attitudes of the individual as they mi^ht affect job readiness or jcb 
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survival* These mighc include willingness to undergo discipline and accom- 
fflodaCe Co the pace of work> Co cocmnic Co the organizacion's goals> Co adapc 
Co prevailing customs and pr^tccices such &s dress scyl^s, snd finally^ che 
peraon^s need Cor auConomy, 

Acquiring a job and peilformiag ic successfully is» CheraCore> Che^nd 
produce of a complex of Cransaccions and inceracclons unong public and privacc 
instituCions> public and prifvace progranis, remedial insCiCuCions> Cacilicacive 
agencies or persons^ employers^ educaCion^ l)abor> and a varieCy of governmenC 
agencies 4C various levels yhosc Cuncclons are often, overlapping^ someclmes 
compeCing* The quescions of whaC inCormacion> how to collect ic> and hovj Co ^ ^ 
use it arc, dealc wich in Che cwo models entitled InCormaCion and Publics-Private 
Relationships . . ' 

4 

WhaC lessons can we draw from chis sCudy? We stxspecc chac a cosC-^beneCic 
analysis would show chac ic wi>uld pay Co discribute existing managemenc 
knowledge more widely and us& ic more incenslvely; chac research wich respecc 
Co qualicacive inCormaCion abouC work> values and preferences as Chey aCCecC 
.job access «nd success would be ^helpful Co inCermediaries ; chaC research inCo Che 
linkage becween Craining and educacion to economic development of Che states 
and their regions would advance the'causa of enlarged employment opportunity 
substantially* 

In the course of thib and iu other earlier manpower studies a curlous^ 
contrast bcWecn public and private organizAtions which adoimistcr manpow^sr 
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and programs began to emerge. Among the areas of knowledge needed by both 
public and private administrators two stand out: labor market theory and 
behavioral theory covering both individuals £^nd organizations. The curiosity 
is that wliile managers in public s£;ctor organizations are familiar at least 
in general terms with labor markets and their relationship to adminl{;tration> 
they have ipinimal acquaintanceship with the behavioral elements of management; 
quite the reverse is the case with private sector private enterprise (irm^;- 
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Why this 18 h^s not been determined but it seems clear that each apparently 
has something to learn from the other. 

If this volume helps to improve the oper^tioms of C£TA> that is good* 
If it encourages expanded research into public and private management > that 
too is good For the research te^ on this project the ex*?erience has been 
informative-^an intensive learning process. We hope it vill help further 
development' of ' knowledge in this field. 

No undertaking of this magnitude i^ Accomplished without accumulating a 
large nuinber of debts- Many people supported our work on rhis project Dick 
Bruriner of DOL> Harvey LorbeVbaum and Carol Schloss of .'EW> and CheC S^hura and 
Nora Lorb-erbaum of the EPA hLve been valuable resources with respect to their 
own agencies from the inijfeiation of our own efforts. Kent Wiley, Lois Feldman, 
af.d Barbara Crisanti, all of DOL^ have'^been invaluable in assisting us with 
needed information and reinforcement. Jean Baron and' Cynthia Goldring have 
helped us keep our feet on the ground throughout by poring through many 
documents and by visiting case sit;es in order to^ become an instrumental 
liaison between our office and our' clients. Harry Crane assisted on the 
cases Sanna Hans was an exacting editor. Finally, Judith A- Moylan, 
secretary lo the project^ has been au integral .part of our w.>rk from the 
beginning. H^r caring and metzculpusness totally supported our ezforts. 

The support for this project came equally from the U.S* Environmental 
Protection Agency, the U.S Department of Labor and the U S. Department of 
Health, Education and Weltare We gratefully acknowledge this support 
but es always the authors accept full responsibility for their Judgments, 
conclusions and any errors of omission or commission which mighf remain ^ 
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Frank H- Cassell 
September, 197t> 



INTRODUCTION 

The goals Cor this project > as established by tiie three sponsoring 
agencies (USDOL, HEW and EPA), were twofold — to Identify barriers wJUch 
preclude cooperation or coordination among these agencies in the discharge 
o£ their manpower responsibilities and to develop techniques £or overcpmlng 
the barriers so identified. 

Semiriiars vere held throughout the six state region (Minnesota, Wisconsin, 

Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio) at which federal, state and local^^^ 

representatives of each of the sponsoring agents were asked to identify 
what they £clt were barriers to cooperation or t:oordlnation in the basis of 

f L ' ' ' i 

their own experience in the field. As a result of these seminars we learned- 
two things. First, partlcipfints felt that tl^ey did not know enough about 
the structure of or available resources within their own agencies to be able 
to' coordinate with other agencies. Second, there arcf generic management 
problems which arise whenever any agencies or organisations attempt to work 
with one another. 

These findings, together with data (torn sitt. visits to several linkage 
projects from around the country which had been identified as successful 
projects, then found the background Cor a series of seminars and courses 
designed to develop and disseminate useful techniques Cor^ov<^rcQmlng the 
barriers to linkage most frequently Identified in the literature and from 
our own research. SpeciCically we offered the following;: 

Agency Specific Seminars ^ Speakers p .scnted information about the structure 
of each agency and the pro^^rams offered within ^ach agency. One seminar was 
held per agency, i>iiratlon o day. 
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Linkage Seminars . Management models were developed to aid decision makers in 
overcoming the most salient barriers vhich had been identified earlier. The 
purpose of these seminars waa to teach those models* Participants from all 
three agencies were invited to each of five linkage seminars* Duration - one 

day each. 

I 

Application Seminars / These seminars were designed to offer participants the 
opportunity to apply the management models to issues they face in their work 
responsibilities. The plan was to hold three such seminars, one for each 
agency. Duration - two days. 

ColleRe Level Courses . Two college level courses were developed and offered 
in the School of Education of Northwestern University to^^xplore further, 
and to dissefiiinate information developed in the project. One /Vocational 
Guidance and Occupational Trends"(Exhibit I), was offered for undergraduate 
and graduate credit. The second, 'transitions tn Education, Work and Leisure'* 
(Exhibit 2), was offered fQr graduate credit only. 
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In the following sections^ we discuss each of the stages of the project 
in greater detail: 



Implementation of Linkage? Barriers 

We ran three worksh6ps to identify barriers to linkage. Each of the 
three sponsoring agencies invited participants who were employed by or worked 
with their agencies t^ each of the workshops Through the use of a process 
known as Nominal Croup Technique (described in the "Problem Identification": 
Section) we asked 115 people.,, "From your point of view, what barriers exist 
to your agency's coordination of planning and programming activities with 
other agencies that may sei;ve the same set of clients?" The specific barriers 
to coordination which were identified fell into fourteen broad catej^ories . 



(A detailed analysis 5T^4i^se categories can be found in Exhibit 3, page ) 
However, from among the fourteen, six issues were consistently identified 
as the strongest barriers to coorllination between agencies. These were: 

Communication Methods , i.e., the need for effective and efficient means 
for cofoniunication and non^threatening means for^ sharing data and other 
tjertinent infonnation. 

CopfusinR and Conflicting Rules and Regulations , i.e., the language 
of legislation and written rules and regulations covering the operations" 
o£ each agency an<l the interpretation of those rules an^ regulations. 

Turf , i.e., agency boundaries, competition, power relationships, lack 
of commitment to other agencies 'goals or programs, and distrust or suspicion 
of others' motives. It also includes the responses of some operators of 
small programs who fear their programs will lose identity or be overwhelmed 
by coordination. 

Information , i .e information about the participants-* own send other 
agencies, information about clients, and labor m^i^ket information. 

Information about their own and other agencjLes necessary to joint ventures 
include^s agency objectives, goals, responsibilities and methods of operation; 
existing programs; funding cycles and funding 1:estrictions; positions, titles 
and responsibilities of persons who coiild effect inter-kgency cooperation. 

Client information needed for coordinated efforts includes r^lient history, 
demographics, and needs. The participants said there Is no common data base 
for clients; there is no inter-agency commonality of terms or definitions used 
^in present reporting forms; existing information is accumulated in varying 
geographical jurisdictions; and *:here seems to bfe a disincentive to share 
client information. 

Improved labor market information refers to information on supply, demand 
and market intermediaries needed to facilitate long-range planning by individual 
agencies as well as by those seeking to coordinate planning or services. 
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Planning Cycle Problems ^ i.e., fiscal years of various agencies and prime 
sponsors diCCer^ the time horizon for planning and budgeting is typically 
limited to one year^and discourages development of long-grange interactive 
programs; therefoi^** each agency concentrates on its own 8hort-run objectives- 
The uncertainty resulting from shoEt-^term funding also precludes inter-' 
organizational cooperafiion, and -various funding formulas make coordination 
difficult. 

Goal Incongruence and Role Confusion , i.e., \(hile various agencies do 
have different roles and different client groups, some roles and some clients 
do overlap. In planning for linkages based on common services or common 
clients^ people found ^ that barriers exist .because of sometimes diffuse and 
sometimes converging goals of each agency and subsequent confusion about roles 
each agency should play in cooperative ventures^ 

Implementation' of Linkage; Models 

In identifying specific barriers to coordination in Region V, we have 
actually identified general problems faced by all agencies or organizations ' 
\(hich are making attempts to try to form liaison projects. A National DOL 
Task Force on Linkage \(hich ran a workshop similar to our own found precisely 
the same problems. Moreover^ these turn out to be the very problems which are 
continually dealt with in management and behavioral science literature. In 
this section we take the next step i^ich is to specify models for identifying 
barriers peculiar to one's own institution and for overcoming barriers 

generally. The six models are: Problem Identification, Coimminication, Imple- 

7 

mentation, Public/Private Coordination, Information and Budgeting, and Planning 
Processes^ 



Problem Idencificacion ^ Before organizations can\,develop strategies .for 
solving problems there must be a way to establish Just whait those problems are. 
The model on problem identification by Leslie Nathanson addresses itself to a 
technique for identifying problems as well as reaching group consensus in 
general ^ 

Communication . Me could h^ve offered several different processes for typfes 
of communication from Nominal Group to Robert Rules of Order* But the manager 
would have been no farther along in eliminating the communication barrier. The 
problem is not how to communicate but of identifying an appropriate way to 
communicate* But what constitutes an appropriate way to communicate varies 
with environmental c/rcumstances.. The Communication model, written by Joseph 
Moag addresses this latter program: What communication strategies are appropriate 
during various stages of che life cycle of a linkage project* 

tinplementation; Defining and Solving Liaison Problems . This model deals 
with three of -he major barriers to coordination: confusing and conflicting 
ruleS) turf) and goal incongruence* Joseph Moag^presents a model which 
explores these problems and offers a strategy designed to Increase the ' - ' 
incidence of successful linkage by offering a decision logic irfiich will help 
managers know beforehand whether or not a liaison project is at least from 
a design perspective capable of being implemented. 

Public'Private Sector Coordination . This model by Frank H. Cass^ll and 
Ronald C* Rodgers explores the relationship between supply and demand, in che 
labor market and the role of intermediaries in effecting unsubsidi^ed, compet- 
itive jobs for clients ■ r 

Information . Myron Roomkin's model on the Exchange of Informdtion and 

/ 

Inter*agency Linkages enables decision^makers to analyze the information needs 
of their projects relative to the available data and a decision logic for ^ 
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deteriuining whether the benefits of an aggressive posture toward gathering 
appropriate information are worth the costs such a posture entails. < 

Budfietinft/Program Analysis . Allan Drebin's model of Budgeting and 
Program Analysis addresses Itself to Issues of budget and goal setting which 
may in fact be more of a catalyst to linkage than a barrier. 

Implementation of Linkage: Method 

This manual has two purposes. The first is conceptual. The introduction 
and the six models comprise a conceptual framework for linkage. Someone 
curious about linkage or linkage models can simply read the manual- The 
second purpose is operational. Each section contains not only the model 
but recommends seminar agendas and supportive exhibits which aid in developing 
seminars to teach the models. 

^ Teaching the Linkage Program . Behind each tab the reader will find not 
Only a^statement of the particular model and applications but al'^o an agenda 
for a one day seminar to teach the model and suggestions for speakers and 
cases^ Our experience indicates that one day per model may be too little 
time to teach both concept and applications. Each trainer shoult^ judge for 
himself or herself whether he or she wants to extend each session beyond oae day 

Behind the last tab, "Applying the ModelsV is a workbook developed by 
the Project Staff which is designed to walk operating level personnel through 
the steps necessary for applying each of the models (except for "communication" 
which is self contained)* Individual trainers might want to decide whether to 
save implementation (from the workbook) until all the models have been taught 
or to use the individual sections from the workbook while teaching e;ich ^ 
separate model. ^ 

The Appropriate Audience Audience is very important. The single frreatest 
barrier to linkage, the one barrier wliicli cannot be overcome by technique, is 
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an' onwllllngness on the part of persons throughout either or any of the 

Sponsoring agencies to effect a llntcage. Without a fundamental support for 

* r 

linkage^ the models mean nothing* If> tiowever> there Is support at the 
Federal > Regional and State levels for cooperation and coordination these 
models may be used to help facilitate linkage. 

Conceptually this package has bee|| designed for teaching linkage to 
operating level personnel. While others may attend the seminars^ It Is the 
operating level people to whom this project Is directed. Having Identified 



the appropriate audlence> we must caution. the potential trainer\that It Is 
essential to the conceptual ^continuity of the program and especially to any 
hope o^ Implementation that the same people from any given agency or project 
come to a^l the training sessions* When different people attend different* 
sessions^ all continuity Is list and there Is Insufficient undetstsndlng or i 
support In the Agency for Implementation. 

One Final Word . Implen^ntatlon depends on support. Agencies using this 
manual might consider running short overview seminars for federal^ regional 
and state personnel before running an extended series of seminars for 
operators. In this way people up aftd down the line will understand the 
process and hopefully be supportive. 
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EXHIBIT 1 



NOUTIIWRSTRRN UNIVI^kSlTV 



Sprinfx Quarter 1976 

SCHOOL Oh II)U( AflOS ^I'uj.iii^ 

02 VOCATIONAL GUIDAMCE AMD OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS: 
[Career Education and Work Adjustment Counseling . 

Monday and Wednesday 3 to i5. p^m* 
Counseling Lab (Educ, l-f^l) 

1 *■ Professor Ronald C, Rodgers 

Education Bldg. 1-114 492-3264 
Leverone Hall 2-114 492-7195 
Homer Phone S35-4261 



/n introduction to the roles of families, teachers, counselors 
atid employers as individual^ select, prepare for, enter, adapt to tnd 
change occupations from adolescence to^ retirement; Laboratory ^nd field 

experiences include exploration of pathw.iys into various occupations and 

V - 

work est^ibllshment for youth, minorities, unemployed adults, individuals 
reentering the^lnbor force, and pt-oplk^ seeking alternative caroers* 



Toxts; Kli Glnxberfi, Cqrc^er Ciiidnnce,* tslio Nood fi It^, \^\t\ 

Provide;^ It, Who din jr,pFove New Voric HtCrnw- 

TUli, f97L 
^' ' ^ '\ 

Harcia Freedman,^ The Procesij of Work Ks' tablishment , 
New York: Columbia University Fr^'sw, I9()y* 

Kecouunended: Willard Wirtis, Tlif* Honudlc ss Resqurre: A ProsQ^'ctx iij 
for' an Education-Work Policy * Washington, D,C*: New 

* ^ Republic, 1975, 

\ ft 



Bducacioti C92 



Prof. Rodgers 



Session 



Topic & Objectives, 



Assignment 



1 . Monday, 
March 29 



Introduce concepts of labor 
markets, work adjustment, 
adaptation, transition and 
labor market intermediaries. 



Chapters 1, 4-6: pp. 3-12, 38-87, 
Ginzberg, Career Guidance , 1971. 
Forei^d, Chapter 1: pp. vii-12, 
Freedman , Process of Work Estab^ 
lishmenn, 1969. 



2. Wednesday, 
March 31 



Labor force and labor supply 
characteristics; national 
projections of the supply - . 
of workers. 



Chapter 1; "Labor Force, Employment 
and Unemployment," pp. 7^16, Bureau 
of LaboJ^ . Statistics (BLS) Handbook 
of tdethods . Bulletin 1711, US GPO. 



Monday, v Employment and occupational 

April 5 mix forecasting in national 

. labor markets. 



Chapters 5-7; "Occupational Outlook," 
"Projections of the Labor Force," 
"Industry-Occupational Macri^c," 
pp. 47-57, BLS Handbook . 



A. . Wednesday, 
April "7 



Theories of occupational 
choice and vocat#.onal 
development. ' 



Chapters 7, 8 ^12: pp., 91-123, 
186-210, Ginzberg, Career Guj.dancel 



5. Monday, 
Apry. 12 



APGA; Labor-markets and 
research for Counseling. 



Attend APGA convention in Chicago* 
Prepare summary of at least one, 
session to turn xn April 14. 



6 . Wednesday, 
April 14 . 



State and regional labor 
market forecastingi ™ 
reducing national data to 
local labor markets. 



\ 



Chapters 2, 3 ^ 6; "Schools and the 
Labor Market Perspective," "Goals 
and Models for Regional Approaches 
to Vocational Education," pp. 6-35; 
"Regional Geography and Boundaries,'* 
pp. 73^97 ^ Planning for Vocational 
Education and Regional Development , 
Cassell et al- > 1975. 



7\ Monday, 
\ April 19 



No Class 



Preparation of Project Proposal 
(see below) . 



8. \ Wednesday, No Class 
yApril Zl 

FRIDAY, APRIL 23 



10 
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PROJECT PROPOSALS DUE 



20 



Preparation of Project Proposal. 



Detailed description of occupational 
area or problem to be examined, 
sources of Information, people to be 
consulted during field (on site) 
exploration of pathways into or 
ertlaptation to work in problem area. 



Education C92 



Prof. Rodgere 



9, Monday,, Sarly entry and adaptation 

April 26 to the labor market. 



Chapters 2 & 3, pp. 13-53, Freedinan, 
Process of Work gstabltshment ; 
Chapters 9 & 10, pp> 124-166, 
Ginzberg, Career Guidance ; 
pp* 1-32, Wirtz, Boundless Resource, 



10, Wednesday, Personal assessment for 

April 28 vocational preferences and 

career decisionmaking. 



Chapter 11, pp, 167-185, Ginzberg, 

Career Guidance ; Chapters 2-4, 

pp. 32-76, Wirtz, Boundless Resource, 



lU Monday, 
May 3 



Bias, error & interpretation 
issues in vocational interest 
S guidance testing. 



"Face Validity of Interest Mt^asures: 
Sex^Role Stereotyping."^ Mary Faith 
Tanney, pp, 89-99, , "Academic Achieve- 
ment Bias in Vocational Preference and 
Career Development Measures*" Rodgers 
and Lee, AEKA 1976. 



12. Wednesday, 
May 5 



Structure and operation of 
internal labor markets. 



-Ereedman, Chapters 4 and 5, pp. 54-113, 
Process of_ Work Establishment . 



13, Monday, 
May 10 



Values and attitudes in 
choice,, preparation and 
adjustment to work. 



Chapter 14, pp, 235-246, Ginzberg, 
Caree r Guidance ; Chapters 5 and 6,- 
pp. 78-110, Wirtz, Boundless Resource ; 
"Value Orientations in Work," pp. 72-86, 
Ginzberg, Development of Human Resources ^ 
1966. 



14. Wednesday, 
May 12 



Women and minorities in 
the labor market; discrimina- 
tion and bias in internal and!- 
extemal markets. 



Chapter 8, pp. 128-145, Wirtz, 
Boundless Resource ^ Chapter 3, 
pp, 55-75, Manpower Report of the 
President , 1975 ; Chapters 17 & 18, 
pp. .235-256, Ginzberg^ Development 
of Hnman . l^&sour ces , 1966. 



15. Monday, 
May 17 



Government intervention, 
resources and policy in 
employment and training 
programs. 



Manpower Re port oF tjie President , 
Vnf, pp- 79-101, '139-173. 



16. Wednesday, 
May 19 



Job search- and selection , 
strategies; career change 
and adaptation in a dynamic 
labor market. 



21 



''Jobseeking Methods Used by American 
Workers^" pp. 1-18, Bulletin 1886, 
liLS 1975; Chapter 5, pp. 146-193, ' 
"The College Dropout and Occupational 
Choice," in Higher Educatio n and the 
Labor Market , M, Gordon^ McGraw-Ilil 1 > 
1974. _ 11 



/ 



Educfttloci 092 Prof* Sodsets 



17, Monday, 
May 24 



Labor Market resources 
and opportunities lor the 
non-college-bound youth; 
unions, apprenticeship, 
craft markets and secondary 
labor market employment* 



Chapter 6, pp- 115-*130, Freedman, 
Process of Work Establishment : 
Chapter 17, pp, 290-312, Glnzberg, 
Caree r , Guidance ; Chapters 7 9, 
pp, lU-127, 153-168, Wlrtz, 
Boundle&s K^source, 



IB* Wednesday^ 
May 26, 



New directions and roles 
for labor market Inter- 
mediaries, 



Chapters 15, 16 and 18, pp, 247-289, 
313-331, Glnzberg, Career Guidance ; 
Chapter 10, pp/ 169-185, Wlrtz, 
Boundless ReTfeource, 



PROJECT PAPERS DUE AND FINAL EXAM (TAKE-HOME) 
TO BE DISTRIBUTED WEDNESDAY, blAY 26, 



19, libnday. 
May 31 



HOLIDAY, No Class*' 



20, Thursday, 
Juna 3 



Discussion of projects, exam; 
evaluation of course* 



FINAL EXAM DUE BY 5 P.M. 



iqTCM*w:ri> JliK?r ffia 




Sy 3*^ Fr«d onil D«n 




12 
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EXHIBIT 2 



NORTHWESTERN UNIVORSlTY 

IVASSTON M I tsoiS fD' l 



THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION Summcr 1976 

June 28 - July 16 

D91 TRANSITIOHS lU EDUCATION, WORK AljD LEISURE ■ 



Prof. Frank H. Cassell 
Graduate School of Management 

Prof. Ronald C. Rodgers 
School of Education 

Ms, Marilynr Jaccbson 
Project Coordinator 

Goals of the Course 

Learn how the employment and training system works; become 
familiar with thfe actors and institutions" who work in and operate 
the system; understand ^hc»w agencies, information and individuals 
in the system are linked together; learn avenues of access and 
strategies for mobilizing resources to make the system work more 
effectively for the" individual; explore career opportunities in 
the employment aad training system* 



Point of View . . ■ 

The ccurse assumes th^% members of the workshop will be 
viewing the world from the perspective of a labor market intermediary 



Content of the Course 

The workshop consists of three interd<?pendent part; ^ 

(1) Class meetings v/ith representatives of various ,^eKner*s 
of the employment and training nyncem- 

(2) Readings de£;igriod lo propare lor di?;our;r4ons and research. 

("3) Planned field r< ^^carch project:; applying the conc<-pt:> of 

the workshop to problems confronting work;:hop participant;, 
in their v/or^• I^ach participant*:^ field project r:hcu)d 
add to the resources and irilonnation avaxTabJe to each 
participant through workshop discussions and i*eports, 

13 



Education D91 
Prof. Rodpers 
' Prof. Cassell 



TRANSITTONS IN EDUCATION. WORK AND LEIS URE 
1 ^ ' " 



Session 

1. Monday, June 
9"a,m- - noon 
G-108 Education 



* t 

2. Monday, Juno 28 
8 p*m- f Lewis Rm* 
North, Norris 
Student Center. 



3* Tuesday^ June ^"9 
8:30 a*m* - noon 
Education G-108 

a 




Objectivur & Assjrnmcnts 

IntroUuction to thu Labor Hart^t^t 
Outline oV thtJ Workshop 
DLr>cur:rlon of Field Projects 

Eli Ginzburg, "Voward a Theory of Occupational 
Choice: A Re::t;itpmunt, " Voc . Quid , r 1972, 
20, 3, 159-175. 

Frank Cassell » The "Job Market, Trom "Business 
Taker- a. Hand," 1973, 1-7. 

CETA Labor Market Op(*rations Model (Chart) 

Occupational Expectations of Vouny Adults. 
U.S. Office of rducation tnCES) , 1975. 

Defining Labor Market Transitions 

"Womor in the Labor Market" 

Dr. Juanita Kreps, Vice-Hres. & Prof, pf 
Economics, Uuko University 



Won-en and Minoriti^ft in the Labor Market 
Ur. Juanita K^op^^, Dul^e University 
Jackie Hearn:^;, Minority Econ. Development 
Jo;;e Limes, 111. Office on Manpower 
Connie Seals» III. Hupian Relations Comm. 

Juanita Kreps "Chanf^ing Economic Role of 
Women," Hanpc^wer Report , to the I^resident , 
197rj . U.S. Dept. of Labor. pp- r>5-75. 

Judith Blake, "The Changing Stptus of 
WomeiV in Developi?d Countrie;;, " SclennliUc 
American , 3ept, 1974. E.spec. Charts, pp. 
9-1 

HiPh.ird Ireeman, "The implications of the 

Chani'iiijT^^ L^bor Market for Members of Minority 

■GrQur>;>," in Higher Ejducation and the Labor 

Market, M. Gordon, ed.^ 19V4, 83-109. 

. 

"Employment chanp.eii, 1950-1970/' Monthly 
Labor Hpvlew , May 19V4,- Tabler/l-a. 

Questions lor Juno 

Willard Wirta, Thf- lumrnllff^:: H'-:'i"Ufc<^' , 
Hew Republic, 1975, 1-31. 
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Education D9I 
Prof, Rodgers 
Prof, Cassell 



1RANSITI0NS IN EDUCATION, WORK AND LEISURE 



4, Wed, , June 30 
9 a,ni, ^ noon 
Education G-108 



Labor Ivarket Roles of Public Institutions - I ^ 

Richard Gilliland, U,S, Dept, of Labor 

Employment and Training Administration 

John Ri^pes, Training Administratdr 

U.S, Environmental Protection Agency 

Steven Zell, "Recent Developments in the 
Theory of Unemployment," Month] y Labor Revie w ^ 
Sept, -Oct, , 1975, 3-10,- 

Ewan Clague & Leo Krfimer, Manpower Po] icies 
and Programs, A Review t 1935-1975 , Up,iohn 
Inj^titute, 1976, 11-33, 67-93, 

Wirt::, Th^ Boundless Resource , 32^62, 

f 



5, Thurs, » July 1 



Labor Market Roles of Public Institutions - II 

Robert Johnson, Office on Manpower 

U.S. Dept, of HEW 
Joan V/ills, 111, Office on Manpower 

& National Governor's Conference 

"Manpower Ser\'ice Center Network," Baltimore 
Metropolital Manpower Consortium, 1-15, 

Frank Cai:i:^ell» "Emp^oyability Development/' 
1968 (Chart), 

Clague & Kramer, Manpower Policies , 35-65, 
Wirt:;, The Boundless Resource* 63^76, 



6, Friday, July 2 



ERLC 



Labor Market Informafibn — The Basic Tool 
of the Intermeciiary and Planner 

Robert Shackford, U,S, Dept, of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

BL^ Hgncbook of Method^, Bulletin 1711, 
1971, Chapter 1 (7-16)* Chapters 5-7 (^7^57), 

"Willard Wirtz and Harold Gold£^;tein, "Measure- 
ment -ind Analy^^iG of Work Traininfr," Monthly 
Labor l^£vi£W, Scpi:, 197r., 19-?6, 

Del initionr/ lor Current Population Survey. 

Rod/;er Luwson, Per^pect ifves on the Development 
o£ a Comprchcnr:iv^' LaLiur Market Information 
System for Michig an, Upjohn. 1973, 1-39, 
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Educatioa D91 
Prof* R* Rodfiers 
Prof* F* Cas;iL*ll 



TRAHSITiONS :ri FPUCATTOri. WCTK AND LE1SUR_E 



Tuesday* July 6 
9 a*m* - noon 
Education G-108 



Locai and Rfffiv^nal Labor M:irkot Inform-ition 

1 rot\ Ronulcl Rodr^'r::* W Educctiun 
t rof-' irank Canrn^ll, flu Manncemcnt 

I awr on » l\ rupuc* ivo:: » ^0-74 

Frank Carre! l» ' lannfnj* thi'^ Rmplnyer Contact^ 
1-18* 

Frank Cart^eUt Identi Ticat Ion and Analysis of 
Employe**^!; V 1-9* 

Illiiiuin Empioytjr Survey Duta- 

Wirt;^» The (ioundlonr^ Rotvou rcct 76-i;;. 



/ 



8* Wed- t July 7 
9 a-m* - noon 
Education G-lOe 



labor Market J^tcrmtjtlia^lest Bounttary- 
Spannint RoleCt and lob Search 

[Yof, Joseph Monjs IJU Management 

^* Jobf^eekinc Methods Ur*ed by American Workers^'* 
BL3 nuUetin 1886* 197b» 1-18* 

Harold Uheppard & Uarvt/y Ucllt^Kyt Promoting 
Jobf iridin^* Jucct-f.n for thy Unemployfed t Upjohn 
ln;Uj vUte, ]96et 1-17. 

V/irtZt 'fho Hound ' ctv.z ne.^ourcu, 1?8-145* 



9. Wed* t July 7 
8 p,m* t Owen L. 
Coon Forum » 
Education biaz. 



Community » Education and Employer Role; 
in 'rrani^i Lion: I r-om ;"i,hool to Work 

;/* \Vi riard Wirt/t r^rcv-identt 

IJai^U^nu \ Manpowur Institut<=? » & 
fur^nier St'crctary of Lr,bot 



10, Thurs, » July 8 
9 a^ni, - nuon 
Education G-IOS 



H<rr tini* Kdejerjtion to Work 

V;* Wi 1 l:ird Virt;: 
Wirt;w Tht- p.oun ll(-->r He-:ourc^-, MH-ISS, 



11* Thurf , t July ft ComputL-ri;:ed urrnpatioij.il lrrlnrir*at i^n oyijtems 

1;30 p,m* " 4 p*m, ^ - , . . ^ . ^ 

Education* 1-114 Fxpuriencinj^ tlio Jire^^on f arcer Irformation 

iJy^tuffj — a H.ind: -on Mir "i-Work.shop 

Iiruco McKinlay » rector 
Oreeon CIS 
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Education D91 
Prof, Rcdcers 
Prof, F, CasscU 



TRANSITIONS IM EDUCATION, WORK AND LEISURE 



12, Friday, July 9 
9 a,m. - noon 
Education G-108 



ComputeriZi-fi Occupational Information Systems 

1 ruco ticKinlay, Oregon CIS 

joAnn Harris-BowlLibey, Project DISCOVER 

JoAnn Karri::, **Tho Computer: Guidance Tool 
of t-lie Futuro,** Journal of Counseling Psych , , 

Barry Stern, **Appl ication of Information 
Syr-trms to Careor and Job Choice," in Labor 
Market Infomation for Youths , S. Wolfbein, 
od.. Temple U, 1975, 199-^34, 



13, Monday, July I? 
9 a, Hi, - noon 
Education G-108 



Intermediary Roles in the Labor . Market 

tie Id Project hi£^cu^:sion emphasizing 
role of int;or*mediary uning following 
refercncon: 

Harold Wool, *'V/hat's V/rong with Wort?\in 
Americn'^" Monthly Labor Review, Marcn 
Kfl73, 38-^4. 

Eli C.inivbf^rf', "Value Orientations in V/ork," 
Devo lopment of Honan Rorxurces^ McGraw-Hill, 
19G6, 72-8f^. 

Individual, Organizational and Situational 
Fxp<*ctatior in Internal Labor Markets, 
(Ca:::ell Rod^^orr^, 197t> — Chart) 



14, Tuesday, July 13 Int?!r^j'ratinr Education into the Employment 
8:30 a,m, - noon ami 1 raining: r>y:^tom 

J<ir-r:ph fro^in, ril, Supt, of Education 
Howard Katthewe, Asst, to the Commissioner, 
U,S, Office of Education 



Education 0-108 
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EXHIBIT 3 



NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 
KATHANr£L LEVERONE HALL 
EVANSTON, iLUNOtS 60301 



BARRIERS TO COORDIKATIOtfl IDENTIFIED IN PROBLEM ASSESSMENT WORKSHOPS 

A SUMMARY 



Ac the request of the Department of Labor, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and the Environmental Protection Agency, a team from the Northwestern 
University Graduate School of Management has been investigating the problems 
''^of effecting linkages in the delivery of manpower services among the three 
agencies and their related state and local agencies. As part of this effort, 
the team ran a series of Problem Assessment Workshops, in Madison, Chicago, 
and Columbus. The 115 people in the workshops, representing manpower or 
manpower-related agencies in the six states of Region V, were divided into 
14 small discussion gr^ps. Each participant was asked to write responses to 
this problem statement: "From your point of view, what barriers exist to your 
agency ^s coordination of planning and programming activities with other agencies 
^hat may serve the same set of clients?*^ 

This summary presents an analysis of the participants^ responses. 
Identifying the Most Prevalent Barriers 

A technique known as the Nominal Group Process was used encourage the partic- 
ipants to generate, discuss, and rank their fEleas about barriers to linkage. 
Each of the small discussion groups generated from 30 to 80 ideas. After 
discussion, each participant then selected the five barriers he thought most 
important and ranked these from one to five in ascending order of importance. 
Tabulation of the weighted ranks produced a list of the five consensus barriers 
for each small group. These rankings fell into 14 categories of the most often^ 
cited barriers. 

The project team reviewed all the ideas generated about barriers to coordination, 
placed them in the appropriate categories and calculated weighted scores, deter* 
mined by R X P, where R = Rank and P = Participants, '^le following chart shows 
the relative importance of problem categories by agency. 

Some caution is needed in intexrpreting this data. The weighted sums cannot be 
used for cross agency comparisons because the weighteii sums have not been 
adjusted to overcome attendance disparities. The wei^'^ted sums are incl^jded, 
aa well as the rank order, for one important reason: they indicate that the 
Importance of the top six categories far outweighs the importance of the bottom 
eight categories. The rank order alone would not have explained that fact. 
The rank ordering of each category does allow cross agency comparison. 
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PROBLEM CATEGORY . RANKING BY AGENCIES 





Rank 

All Groups 


Weighted 
Sum 




Rank 
DOL 


Vteighted 
Sum 




Rank 
HEW 


Weighted 
Sum 


- 


u 

SI ^ 

^ CO 





1 Weighted 
Sum 


Confusing and Conflicting Rules/Regulations 


1 


297 




1 


129 




1 


89 


2 


72 


1 


10 


Communication Methods 


2 


267 




4 


88 




2 


85 ' 


1 


89 


3 


■ 5 


1 Plannine Cycle Problems 


3 


234 




2 


119 




3 


62 


5 


50 


4* 


3 


— ^-7 

Turf 


4 


185 




3 


89 




5 


51 


6 


44 


7* 


1 


Informatics Lack 


5 


152 




5 


60 




6 


36 


3 


55 


7* 


1 • 


Goal "nconcruence Role Confusion 


6 


129 




6 


43 




4 


61 


4 


52 


■ 2 


8 




























Inct^rnal Problems of Agencies 


7 


72 




8 


19 




7 


26 


8 


27 


X 


0 


ileneral Resistance to Change 


8 


60 




10* 


14 




9* 


18 


7 


28 


X . 


' 0 


Monitoring 'and Evaluation 


9 


35 




10* 


14 




8 


24 


9 


15 


6 


2 


Political Relationships 


10 


50 




7 


27 




11 


13 


- 10* 


10 


X 


0 


i 

Lack Appropriate Incentives - ^ ■ 


11 


45 




9 


17 




9* 


18 


10* 


10 


X ■ 


0 


' ^0 Time or Manpower to Coordinate 


12 


25 




12 


10 




12* 


7 


12 


8 


X 


0 


Inadequate Funding 


13 


14 




X 


0 




12* 


7 


13* 


4 


4* 


3 


Inadequate Technical Assistance 


14 


9 




X 


0 




14 


5 


13* 


4 


X 


0 



29 * Indicates, equal raw scores 

O Leslie Nathanson* February, 1^76 
ERJC fJorthwestern University, Manpower Project 



All of Che barriers identified in Che discussion groups fall into one or more 
of the categories; In Che few cases where barriers overlapped categories, Ghe 
rank was added to each category. This section of the summary defines each 
category, indicates the range of ideas it covers, and includes illustrative 
quotations from the workshop participants - 

Confusing and Conf licting_Rules and Regulations 

This category deals with participant responses pertaining to legislation and 
written rules and regulations covering the operations of each agency, and the 
interpretation of. thofee rules and regulations. Participant responses included: 

- Structure and legislation, preclude coordination* 

- Rules and regulations across agencies are too complex, incojttsistent 
and conflicting - leading to client dissatisfaction and problems 
^'ith referral agencies, all of which are barrie^rs to coordination. 

- Ruiea and regulations provide a lack of problem-solving authority. 

- Various regulations are not uritten for linkage antl cooperation, but 
to hinder linkages and cooperation, especially at the local level. 

- Coqrdination hampered by regulation, by interpretation of regulations, 
by rigidities in guidelines, ' 

- Differing interpretations of federal regulations. 
Comittunication Methods 

Important issues covered in this category include Che need for effective and 
efficient means for communication and non-threatcnint^ means for sharing data 
and other pertinent information. Participants said: 

- The communications machinery Is inadequate to cope with e-mcrj^enciof; 
such as late f<-iding. . _ 

- We need trailing in communication skills. 

- No time to communicate, with proliferation of programs. 

- Federale&e - inability to understand communication even wtien it is there. 

- Actors must get together in eiJtablishing what Lhey want; this means 
exchange of Information at an early point. 
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Planning Cycle Problems 



Included In this category are barriers related to funding and planning cycles. 
-Sayerai types o£ barriers were identified. First, fiscal years of various 
agencies and prime sponsors differ. Second, the time horizon for' planning and 
budgeting is typically limited to one year and discourages development o£ long-- 
range interactive programs*; therefore, each agency concentrates on its own 
short-run objectives* Third, Che uncertainty resulting from short-term funding 
also precludes interorganisational cooperation. Fourth, various funding 
formulas make coordination difficult. Participants responded: 

- We have problems with program linkages between different funding sources:. 

' lack of timely and clear cut program guidelines 

^ planning and budgeting approaches are sabstantially different T 

^ duration of funding and funding cycles are ditferent I 

- Lack of planning time and predictability; no time to work things out* 

- End-o£-year rush to spend money i^en it should have been used during 
the year* 

- Lack of consistency in federal programs concerning eligibility of 
clients* 

"*When common goal exists, \(hat restrictions on use of funds? 

T urf 

This category deals with agency boundaries^ and includes participant responses 
related to competition, power relationships, lack of commitment to other agencies* 
goals or programs, and distrust or suspicion of others* motives. It also 
includes ^the responses of some operators of small programs fear their 
programs will lose identity or be overwhelmed by coordination. Participants 
said: 

~ Rational planning is blocked by vested interests. 

- Different funding sources tend to lead to different loyalties and 
different priorities, sometimes conflicting. 

- We are serving tiie same set of clients and competing for their 
participation. 

- Turf management: protecting own jobs, programs, way of doing things* 
" Coordination leads to loss of identification. 

* Lack of agreement to coordinate at different agency levels* 

- Notural tendency of program operators and a^^cncies to pi^»u*c^"'-+frt\i r 
own tiiri and eve ii. expand It if possible, lOfteii to the exci^^ioti ol 
cooperation and coordination. ^ 



InformatioT^ 



Three major categories of information barriers are included: information about 
agencies, information about clients, and labor market information* 

Information about other agencies, necessary to joint ventures, includes agency 
objectives, goals, responsibilities and methods o£ operation; existini^ programs; 
funding cycles and funding restrictions; positions, titles and responsibilities 
of .persons who could effect interagency cooperation. 

Clicnl information needed for coordinated efforts includes client history^ demo- 
graphics, and nced:>. 'them is no comnion data base for clienls; there is no 
interagency contnonality of tcr^is or definitions used in present reporting forms; 
existing information is accumulated in varying geographical jurisdictions; and 
there seems to be a disincentive to share cli'" information. 

Improved labor market information is needed to facilitate long-range planning by 
individual agencies as well as by those seeking to coordinate planning or serv- 
ices* Participants said: 

- No process to perpetuate information flow from ugency to agency, 

- Insufficient knowledge of the functions and activities ot agtjncics* 

/ 

- Lack of understanding of other agencies' purposes, methods of operation, 
funding restrictions , philosophies . 

- Lack of common identification of terms (definitions) and reporting 
process; ^ can't communicate because we don't know wtiac we're talking 

/ about, 

- Internal information systems used for planning and operations by indivi- 
dual state agencies are often incompatible across agency lines- 

^ 'rype of client muy be the .same but gathering information about Lliem is 
different for c^ch agciiey; need coordination of inEdrmation. 

- No accepted intormation system lor referral and client trucking at loeul 
level. 

- Different data bases and confidentiality restrictions. 

- Consistent assessment base for client needs' to establish who is screened 
in or out of individual programs. ^ 

Need to identify and communicate lubor market needs. Center or resource 
heeded for good information up to five years, so no panic programs, 

33 
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Go*X Incongruence and RoXe Confusion 

Participants made clear ^hat while various agencies do have different roles and 
different client groups, soTne roles and some clients do overlap. Xn planning 
for linkages based on common services or common clients^ people found that 
barriers exist because of sometimes diffuse and sometimes converging goals of 
each agency and subsequent confusion about roles each agency should play in 
cooperative ventures. Among parCicipfints' responses were: 

^ Too much duplication of services* We are not utilizing the capacity 
of existing deliveries of certain^ services . ^ 

- Too many agencies have the authority to do the same service. 
* Role differentiation not really clear, 

- Goals or clients may be the same but priorities are different. 
Internal Problems of Agencies 

Many participants were concerned vi^ith in-^house problems^ such as management 

problems^ staffing def iciencies^ or training inadequacies^ which prevent 

responsive coordination with other agencies. .Participants said: 

^ Places where final decisions are made are not always identifiable; 
when you find.oirt where, you can*t get decisions, 

- Inadequate management training at all levels: operating, federal, 
state, local. 

- Bureaucracy; too much red tap^ in getting clearance for coordination, 

- Federal, state and local agency reluctance to deal with private and/or 
public scc'tor needs in their area, ^ 

General Resistance to Change 

Participants noted that coordination itself adds an additional layer oC 
complexity and is often met with inflexible bureaucratic resistance, Somt^ 
of them said: 

* 

- Inertia. It's easier not to do something', than to do somrLlnnc., 

- Agencies have parochial aCLitudes, from top to bottom, 

- Fcair of excess paperwork with Inter-agency coordination. 
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Mbnttortnft and EvAluatton . 

Participants saw a need for improved^methods of monitoring and evaluation of 
existing and potential programs so that coordinated change can have a specified 
direction and priorities can be intelligently selected. Comments included; 

- We nfied evaluation to reorder priorities. 

- There is a lack of evaluation for priority of needs between agencies. 

- We need outcomes evaluation/ not just numbers* 
Political Relationships ^ ^ 

Included in this category are boundary inconsistencies of governmental units or 
agencies that may wish to coordinate services. For instance, CETA as a locally 
controlled agency must coordinate with HEW and EPA which are stat;e level agencies, 
And locally elected officials may have political goals for CETA which conflict 
with goals established by manpower planners. 

- Use of clout tfhanges decision^ and alters power. 

/ 

- The territorial imperative; geographical boundaries for local 
governmental units. . 

* Politicization of manpower under revenue-sharing structure. 

- CETA can exercise local control and their own prerogatives; other 
agencies cannot do the same. 

- Geographic problems; never sure who to coordinate with, 

- Different funding sources lead to different loyalties. 
Lack of Appropriate Incentives ^ 

Participants said: 

- There arc no incentives to cooperation* 

- Benefits of coordh^ation are outweighed by costs. 

^ Our funding is not based on successful coordination. 
No Time or Manpower to Coordinate 
Participant cononents included: 

- Little time to meet an^cummunicate . 

- Lack of sufficient lead time for proper planning. 

,35 
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Inadftauate Federal Assistance 



Cofunencs included: 

- Feds Initiate programs without sufficient planning; foster competition 
rather than coordination. 

" Dire need for clear-cut program guidelines or directive,;, so all program 

operators sing the same tuae. * , ^ 

f- 

- Differing interpretations of federal regulations. 

- No agreements in regions - or in Washington - on models for coordination. 
If they'4 come first, we wouldn't have to do so much second guessing. 

Inadequate Funding 

Comments included: 

- Lack of money reflects overall lack of federal commitment to human 
resource development and full employment. 

- Who's, going to pay for all of it? / 



Coggnentarv 

Perhaps the |i5st striking result of the problem identification ranking by work- 
shop participants was that there was so little difference in the rankings, 
\(hether the participants came from Department of Labor, Department of Health, 
^Education and Welfare or Environmental Protection Agency programs. Each of 
these groups of participants picked the same six problems as the most difficult 
and ranked these six far above the other valid problems they identified* The 
rather small group of participants from WIN, which i« already a coordinated 
program, had a slightly different perspective but tended to identify the same 
Carriers as difficult. 

The workshops were the beginning of a study process intended to culmiiiat<; in a 
series of. seminars conducted by the Northwestern University Graduate School 
of Management through August, 19^6. Linkage seminars will deal with sLrntenitiS 
for overcoming or copinti with the most significant barriers identiticd. AKontry- 
specific fstiminars will deal with the problems from the particular piwni ol view 
of each agency. 
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Problem Identification 

Before one develops a strategy for overcoming the barriers to linkage 
between and among agencies, one must first identify just what is preventing 
linkage from occurring. Identifying the problems with respect to linkage was 
therefore, the first focus of this project* 

Seminars were held at three geographically diverse points within Region V 
to ask persons invited by each of the three agencies (HEW, DOL and EPA) just 
i^at, in their opinion, is preventing coordination, cooperation or linkage 
between the agencies. The technique we used in these seminars is called The 
Nominal Group Technique and it, in itself serves as a model for problem 
identification by group members, and furthermore as a general model of a 
process for reaching group consensus. 

The Model: Nominal Group Technique 

Nominal Group Technique (NGT) is a structured problem solving. process 
specifically designed to generate ideas and reach group consensus* It was 
developed in 1968 by Andre Delbecq and Andrew Van de Ven who derived the 
technique from "social-psychological studies of decision conferences, manage- 
ment-science stuJies of aggregating group judgments, and social*work studies 
of {problems surrounding citizen participation in program planning.'* (Pelbecq 

1975, pp. 7-8) The resulting technique is one which is especially effective 

I 

for ''situations where individual judgments must be tapped and combined to 
arrive at decisions which cannot be calculated^ by one person." (Delbecq 1975, 
p. A) It is a technique which is most effective at problem identification or 
solution oriented meetings and not effective in routine, coordination, bargaining 
or negotiating meetings. (Delbecq 1975, p. 8) 
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In developing Che small group models Dclbccq and Van de Vcn were concerned 
with commlccee decision -making effectiveness. They were dealing with situations 
where variety of groups fragmc^ntcd in terms of vested interests^ rhetorical 
aUd ideological concei>ts and differentiated expertise needed to be brought 
together in order for a program to emerge or take place.** (Delbecq 1971, p,2) , 

UGT is effective in goal, Value, problem or solution clarification meeting 
because it. promotes: 

1) creativity 

2) full and balanced participation^jif^^group members 

3) abundant idea generation 

4) closure to meetings via voting techniques (Delbpcq 1975, p,9) 
NGT^chieves these qualities through 4 steps, each utilizing a different 

process to nuture each stage of creativity. Simply, the steps include silent 
idea generation! reporting of ideas, discussion of ideas and ranking of ideas. 
The first step promotes divergent thinking by group members who are asked to 
think about a specific issue and make private notes about their ideas concerning 
that issue* The second stage give£ each member time to relate their ideas to the 
group while the leader records them on newsprint. This siep encourages full 
group participation even by members who are usually quiet or shy* The third 
step involves discussion of each idea for clarification allowing expanded group 
perception of critical Issues through defining Individual points of view- The 
fourth stage calls for the establishment of priorities of selected ideas or 
issues through the aggregation of the ranking of all the ideas by individual 
group^ members* 

Nominal Group Technitjue is used with groups of 3 to 8 participants with ^ 
trained leader; it has been used with people from many socio-economic levels 
and culture? and has been employed in human service organizations in education. 
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health and the social services. The length of time required to run ^ problem 
identification meeting is about tvo hours. 

The Process 

"'The four steps of the NGT process are depicted in detail in Figure X on the 
following page. The Action and Guidelines Sections show in detaiiL the specific 
procedures to be taken by the leader in each step. The rationale refers to the , 
reason for the step especially with respect to the theoretical grounding discussed 
in the previous section. 

I 

j 
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Step I: 

Silent SfJjj Cencratl&n 

T 



1. Ct«rtfy prot^les Atetttt^nt 

- pAii (^ut vorkiheett «nd penellt 

- rend problem AtAtuent 

* «)ipL«Ln kind of rejponie de«lr«d 
{epea endtd or uh«t e<xxt tO &lnd) 

* Te*ijt furthet proceii elArif ledtlon 

revJ*>^ th't In reiponie to 

^K^ition t^e vTltten In ihort phr«te« 
vv^rkibeet 

* ra^utiftc dcs^en votk individually 
I ilea; I V 

- AtTeii lden*.ifiC4tl(^n of p_r&jjlt3»_ » tbOt 
itfldll^ri 

- a^Alfii esk ior cooperation uid eooalt- 
p«nt ti> t^sk «^ h«nd.^ 

- dlif^ars^e dUniptlon of lileftti 
inde^erdtiit activity ^ple*S€ itAy 
vlth your jrroup > 



I. Pti>i'lde> «de<tuate tloe for thinkings 
Z* ln<:our«fei people to vork^ as they lee 
oth^ti v.'*TSifng. 

3. pT^^^otei divergent rhiiktng. 

4. riU<iiuto« i!9>alna*tee hlgH^fttdtui or 
■ J Te*^%Sv(f ^Artlcipsrti. 

^. Kae'^t fr^^p prot^leo-ee^tered. 
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Figure I. 
Nominal Group Process 



step 1: 

Rouod RoMn Reporting o 



f Ideal k 



I. Cl«rlf^ gOAt «od proeetj of this irep 

- An ceeurAt* lilt of th« lde«« £ener«red 
In this fti'oup 

- Ideal vlll be taken terlally 

- Aik the flrit perion for one of hit 
idoai 

- Write dgun the phraie mi It la stat ed 
* Aik If anyoiie elie bai a tiitilar Idea: 

urite dovn varlatloni of the ideai aa 
ihCjg ate itated 

- Recute to next peraon for aev idea 

- Continue until all are reeorded on 
fllPchatt ^ 

1. GuldellCMi 

- Record Ideaa ai quiekly ai poiaible 
<attentlon if iliort here) 

- Retotd idcai tn wordi bv the Indtvlduftli 

- l^eep cntltti Mat vUlble by teerin|( off 
conpleted iheets and hangfng on vaM. 

K5te: "MltChhiVin/" li Invited, tf ideai 

written On the chart stloulate another 
idea ior a pattielpanti pattleipant li 
encouraged to add to worksheet and 
report to group. 



1. Equatlic^i opportunity to pteaent ideas. 

2. Provldel a written record «nd gulden 

- Inere^aei Ability to de«l with l^rge 
nur*^r of ideas 

* Avoids loss of fde^t * 

- Ptc9«f;?i ero'jp with on AZZfiy of clues 

* £<^otfrj£ei hitchhiking 

3. Plde^i corflicttng idvai eoafortobly in 
front o( lifoup. 

4- ft^>u^d ^^obm ap<^roaeh vita^rll&b^i a behavior 
^pallt-m, Sy ttc leeor.v <>r third tire around 
e.^Lti Ft^^er ii jn flch^evlnc OJ'rtlclpant, A 
prccedcfit for lurUiet pArtleip^t Ion Is set 
wllhouE cc^etltion uith hi^N-^tatui^ 
/I'i'rf <s:vc or trotioniil personalities 

^, Ail^'us ocoi-r&hip oi coneep: b>- u^lng 
part^LlpJUi^^s,oun vot^i^ 

7acXi4t«tei ^roup pArticl;'^; Ion oa «n equal 

" ^fcoti^S* 



Step 3: ^ 
Dlseusalon f or CUrtf toitLon 



1. Clarify the roie acvd proeea« of this atep 
*' Purpose la to elarify. 

- tfeKberi should aak eaeh uthet the 
■leaning of words aod phtMes 

- The diacuEsion can and should eonvey 
the zoning, logie* or thought behind 
an itea. 

Guidellnea ' 

- Tske each Idea listed on the flipehart 
In order. 

- Place the dlseusslo^) to avoid undue 
,ar];u9cneation itbout ao«« ^Itees to the 

negleet of othets . < You want to 
enhJtnee undetstandlnG but nlntsalte 
influenee based on verbal proialnenee 
ot aCatua) . 

- Eneourage partieipinta to «ak 
eiarllyJng questions. 

- Ask for spircific eiaoplea uhen possible - 



Step 4: 

Rwiklnft of Problea l^Portsnce^ 



I* Avoids hevlng diseuaalon foeua unduly on 

pertleul^r ldea« 
2. relps eliminate olaunderstendlng . 
3« Provides opportunity to Express logle 

bt'hlnd tereis. 



purpose of ranking la to aggtegate the 
Judj^nts oi Individual rabbets Id ordet 
to deter&lne the relative le^ortanee of 
probleas Identified. 
Guidelines 

- Cive edeh idea « lettet tdentltv (if 
>i>u nin Out of the alphabets use 
du^ble letters) 

- Give eoeh nesber Z X ^ eatds 

- Ask the group Dcobers fo seleet > Iteos 
uith hlghost priority {This will take 
catelul thought and effort, so encoura^Ee 
ParCleipsnrs to take ncedcJ ti7t> 

- Ask eath to reeord e^ch of his selected 
itens on a card^ plaeing the let t e r fn 
the upper left eoriter and the short 
idvntifyift^ phtase in tlie ten4«r (show 
eKuple) ' 

* Itank otdet eerds at the sAfte t;=^ ftter 
Dsch faenbtt has seleete<± bis S {^ers 
Sty *'tQo'A at your ftve c^r^s decide 
t>hleh proMca has top prlo^itv Please 
put e ^ In the lowet rl^hl eorner"^' 

- Ptoceed thtoufh the tank otder 

- Colleet Cjtds 

- fteeord ^iftd tatl^ ranks cn carter ch«tt 



I. Obtaining Independent Jud^e^nts In 

writing hetpa ellolnate scelal preswres. 
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05?erali^iE Htrts 1" l^athaason 

Vse f*Jz^ Cars without titles * trovesbot 1^75 

{!) dcs'' ^f^^'i cards * , 

^Zi ^c* Yraw\'t rules - i e. ' kindly do no: 
^ ^err^'pl w-ei S">c*Ofie tt zmlkiTi$ 
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L: 



(to small, group) As you know we are meeting today because we are 



ilm yroblcro Idftntif ication Session 
A session to determine the problems which are preventing organization £roin 
coordinating their efforts might look like this. (Leader - L, Participant - P) 
Step 1. Silent Idea Generation 
L: 

trying to find'out what the problems are with respect to our ability 
to coordinate the services we are offering^ our common clients. 
Today we are going to try to find out what is preventing this 
coordination. Once we know what the problems are we will have 
a better chance of finding some solutions. In order l*o identify 
our problems^ x^'ll uVe a rather structured process known as Nominal 
Group Technique. It consists of four rather distinct stages. First 
I will ask you to respond to a problem statement or question. You'll 
have about a half an hour to write down your ideas. Second> I'll ask 
each person for their ideas, one idea per person at a tim^ as we go 
around the tiblti. Third> we'll take some time to discuss the ideas 
and finally^ we'll vote on the problems that seem to be of greatest 
importance with respect to our coordination or lack of it. 
Please consider this problem statement. 

(L points to large ntswsprint with problem stateraenc written out; ait 
example could be "From your point of view, what barriers exist to 
your agency's coordination of planning and programming activities 
with other agencies that may serve the same set of clients?" L then 
passes our individual worksheets which have the problem statement 
written on the top but are otherwise blank), / 
What kind of barriers do you mean? 

I want to know what your ideas are about the Lhings which or^vent us 
from working well together* Simply put down in your own words what 
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your ideas are on this subject. Remember, we'are concerned here with 
the problems o£ coordination, not solutions ^et. 

/ 

L; Please stay quietly at your place during this time/ Me have found that 

moving and talking now disturbs people who are trying to think* 
(Group takes about 2^-^35 minutes to respond to the problem statement) 



L: Please loojt^over your ideas. Take a few moments to distill your 

statements into short wbrds or phrases. 
(Allow at^ut 5 more minutes for rewriting and finishing up,) 
Step 2: /Round Robin Reporting of Ideas 

Now we are going to give each person the chance to share his or her 
ideas. We will £^ around the table Please give just one idea at a 
time; we will *;o around as many times as we need to if you have 
nothing to add, Just say pass You may take your turn again 
whenever you'd like P^ would you give us one of your ideas 
concerning barriers to coordination? 
Pi; Reads Response. 

0 

(L records P^'s idea on newsprint in Pj^'s exact wor(^s labeling the 
statement with A* It is Important to use alphabetical identification 
to avoid later confusion with numbers when voting. L should make sure 
that everyone can see.) 

L: Thank you* Does anyone have an idea which is similar to ^j^'s idea. 

We can record it here. 
P5: I have almost the same thing. I just said it a little differently,. 
L: Please tell us how you said it. We want everyone's ideas. Some 

people might be more comforta^^le with your wording. 
P5: Response about similar Issue to . 
P4; I don't understand wliat P3 meons. 
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L: During this stage we simply record everyone's ideas. In the next 

step we will discuss them, ?2 order around th« table), would you 
like to show one of your ideas? 

P2^ Response 

(The round robin reporting of ideas continues until everyone has offered as 
many ideas as he or ^he wish. The leader should encourage "hitchhiking." In 
other words. If one person's idea reminds someone else of an additional 
thought it can be added to the li&t* The leader should make sure that the 
entire list is always visible by tearing off completed sheets and hanging 
on wall.) 

Step 3: Discussion for Clarification 

L: Now that we have all th,e ideas in front of us on newsprint, we should 
make sure we all understand what each o£ these phrases mean. If you 
have any questions^ simply ask "what is meant by statement (letter 
name)?" 

Pg: I don't^uite understaii^ what is meant by statement J. 

P2^ Explains his/her meani^g\^f statement. " 

P5I To me it means * * * * 

^ihe S^<^up discusses each idea as necessary. The leader facilitates movement 

from one idea to the next as the time permits.) 
Step 4: Ranking of Problem Importance 

I*: I will give each of you 5 cards (sea figure ZY which we will use to 
establish the order of importance of our ideas. Please look over the 
entire list and select 5 problems which you feel most strongly affect 
departnu^ntal coordination* Please do not rank the cards yet. Simply 
put one idea on each of the 5 cards. Identify the ideas by letter 
identification and by writing the idea statement. 

(Give about 5-10 minutes for people to look over the newsprint and make their 

decisions.) 
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L: Now look at your 5 cards. Decide which problem has the top priority ' 
or is of the most importance* Please put a f ive in the lower right 
hand corner of the card. Now select the problem of next highest 
priority and put a 4 in the lower right corner. Please continue, 
L: Px Would you please collect the cards and read the results to me. 
(The leader has taken a new piece of newsprint and written the alphabet from 
A to whatever letter the ideas end with. Now^ as P}^ reads the results » 
the leader records the rank order numbers next to the appropriate 
identifying letter. 

The ranks are tallied and note is made about the five top ranking problems 
that the group feels are prohibiting coordination*) 

Note: It is possible that consensus will not be reached here and that another 
vote will need to be taken after more discussion. For various rating forms 
and ftK'structionS) see p* 63*66 in Delbecq et. aX. 

Figure 2 

' » I 

Identifying Letter Agency 

Location 



Identifying Phrase 

Rank 



Agency and Location blanks are optional. But they are for situations in xohich 
it would be useful to collect data with respect to particular problems of an 
agency or of a geographic location. The leader can collect the cards and, at 
a later more convenient time^ sort them according to agency or location* 



operating Hints 

There are several operating hints that mi&ht make the procedure a little 
sjDootha'r, They are^ 



1) Be sure to do a quick overview of the whole process when you begin so 
that the participants will know what to expect* 

2) Write legibly in front of the whole group* Be very careful to write 
ideas down in the exact words that they are presented. In other words, 
be careful not to interpret what is being said so that you add your own 
meaning jto the participants* ideas. Your participants are valued because 
of the expertise they can bring to this isTsue. 

3) Use name tag8. If the participants are not'from relatively equal work 
roles, do not put titles on the name tags. Let people become famllar 
with each other for their input, not their authority* 

A) Use desk name tags so everyone has an opportunity to see the names of 
j the participants without trying to strain across the table to read the 
small print on name tags. 
3) Be sure to give people the opportunity to introduce themselves before 

you begin if they do not Dsually mrk with each other* 
6) Set up a few basic ground rules. For instance ,^ state '*Klndly do not 
interrupt when someone is talking*** 

AdvantaKes/Pisadvan t afi es 

Advantages of WGT arc: 

1) The technique can be used with groups consisting of people witu varying 
backgrounds, cultures ^ education or work roles who share a common probiom 
or goal. ' 

2) NGT can be used in groups where (>art icipants do not have previous 
training in group process or communication skills « 



' 3) The highly structured process allows a quick method of bringing people 
together to approach a common task. 
A) NGT promotes the generation of many ideas surrounding an issue. 

5) NGT allows for maximum and equal participation of all the ^?bup members > 
allowing maximum input frcm many areas of expertise* 

6) The structure of NGT .makes it a relatively easy process to run. 

. 7) NGT allows the group to reach consensus in only about two hours. 
Disadvantages of NGT are: 

1) It is difficult to write an appropriate problem statement that will 

generate ideas toward an issue. 

calla for a trained leader or facilitator* 
3) ThL technique can deal with only one question at a time. 
A) n/t Is inappropriate to use in a group where interacting problem solving 

^nd team building skills are to be developed. 

5) It takes some effort to prepare for an NGT session, including gathering 
together the needed materials and writing a well-thought-out problem 
statement* ' 

f 

6) The structure of HGT does not lend itself to a change in topic at a 
meeting. It is really a single purpose, single topic technique. 

Resources 

Special Equipment Needed for NGT include: 

1) Newsprint and felt-tipped markers for each group. 

2) A copy of the Nominal Group Task Statement Form for each participant. 

3) Twenty 3" X 5" cards for each participant. 
A) Paper and pencil for each participant. 

5) Masking tape, 

6) Tables and chairs to accommodate up to eight participants per group ^ 
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Pr oble m i.ssessme^t Workshop Agenda 

9:00 - 9:15 Welcome: 

1. Who we are, what ^ are doing here. 
2» Our task is serious, and important. 

3. ^ Each mend^er's role important* 

4. How we plan to use today's output. 

9:15 - 9:20 Welcome: \ , 

1^ This morning will have a problem orientati^onj. 

2, We will deal with solutionis this af temooifi/'^' 
3* How groups will be divldedA 
4. Initial statement of vorkshoV quefition, 

9:20 - 9:30 Break into small groups,. Introduce participants by 

name and agency. 

9:30 - 9:55 Step 1: Silent Idea Generation 

1 Clarify problem statement 

- pass out worksheets (Exhibit 1) and pencils 

- read problem 'statement 

- explain kind of response desired 
(open ended or what corner to mind) 

" resist further process clarification 
(r\.o examples) ^ 

2. Guidelines 

* request th.it ideas in response to question 
be written in short phrases on worksheet, 

* request members work individually and silently 

- stress identification of Problems , not solutions 

- again, ask for cooperation and commitment to task 
at hand 

* sanction disruption of silent^ independent activity 
(please stay with your group) 

10:00 - 10:25 Step 2: 'Round Robin Reporting of Ideas 

1. Clarify goal and process of this step 

an accurate list of the ideas &nnerated in this 
group 

- ideas will taken serially 

- ask ths first person for one of his ideas 
' write dovm the phrase as it is stated 

- ask if anvc'ie else has a similar idea; write 
down variations of the ideas as they are stated 
ret iru t-^ u-ZA^t person for now idea 

' continue; Miitil all are recorded on flipchart 
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2. Guid^^es 

^ record ideas as quickly as possible 

(attention is short here) 
- record ideas in words used by the individual's 
* keep entire list visible by tearing o£f completed 

sheets and hanging on wall 

Hote; * 'Hitchhiking** is invited. If ideas written on the 
chart stimulate another idea for a participant^ 
participant is encouraged to add to worksheet and 
report to group « 

10:25 - 10:45 Coffee Break 

10:45 - 11:30 Step 3; Discussion for Clarification 



1« Clarify the role and process of this step 

- purpose is to clarify 

" members should ask each other the meaning of 
words and phrases 

- the discuLsion can and should convey the meanings 
logic > or thought behind an item 

2^ Guidelines 

" take each idea listed on the flipchart in order 

- paqe the discussion to avoid undue argumentation 
about some items to the neglect of others 

(you want to enhance understanding but minimize 
influence based on verbal prominence or status) 
» encourage participants to ask clarifying questions 

- ask for specific examples when possible 

- take notes here for our project purposes on any 
information which could be useful to our project; 
examples^ case study possibilities^ etc . (difficult 
to do> but valuable for our research) . 



11:30 - 11:45 Step 4: Ranking of Problem Importance 



Purpose of ranking is to aggregate the Judgments of 
individual members in order to determine the relative 
importance of problems identified. 

Guidelines 

- give each idea a letter identity (if you run out 
of the alphabet^ use double letters) 

* give each member 3 X,5 cards 

- ask the group members to select 5 items with highest 
priority ( his will take careful thought and effort> 
so encourage participants to cake needed time) 

- ask each to record each of his selected items on a 
card» placing the letter in the upper left corner 
and the short identifying phrase in the center 
(show example) 
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rank order cards at che same time after each member 
has selected his 5 items — say, "look at your five 
cards; decide which problem has top priority; 
please put a 5 in the lower right coraer/' 
proceed through the rank order 
collect cards 

record and tally ranks on master chart 



11:45 ^ 12:00 Summary aad Feedback 



1. Bring the large group together and have a representative 
of each group feedback the problems which were identified 
in that group. 

2^ Th^hk the participants for attending^ 
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EXHIBIT I 



From your point of view, what barriers exist to your agency's coordination of 
planning and programming activities with other agencies that may serve the same 
set o£ clients? 

Please write your ideas here: 



•r 

5o 
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Communtcatton Strategies for Liaison Relationships 

The following materials are intended to provide those participating 
in intei^agency projects and decision making with a conceptual flramework 
for evaluating coraoiunication strategies used in linkage activities- Linkage 
is communication and the utility of linkages between agencies depends first 
and foremost on the communication strategies used during the linkage project- 

The model presented below offers tw distinct communication strategies, 
an open network strategy and a closed network strategy- It indicates the 
decision conditions under which each of tivese two strategies should be 
employed. A rationale for the model is then presented after which some 

T 

problems of implementation are discussed and the concepts developed are 
applied to two linkage cases. " 

llie Model: Two Communication Alternatives 

Two important variables in inter-agency communication and related 
decision processes are the type of coramunication network employed by the 
communicators, and the state of development of the liaison project. 
Each is discussed below. . 
1. Communication Networks 

Communication between agencies is a complex of procedures ajid attitudes 
which way or may not facilitate a liaison project. Implicitly or explicitly, 
each liaison project requires the parties to deal with the following three 
questicas= 

* who should I communicate with? 
what should be communicated? 

* how should it be communicated? 
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How chede questions are answered will decermine the quality o£ inter- 
agency decisions and projects. The answers to these questions will affect 
not only the effectiveness of joint activities but the harmony with which 
these activities are engaged in. 

The answers to these questions could fall in one or another of two 
extreme communication strategies, an open network response or a closed 
network response. An extreme open network response would be a positive 
^'everyoise," "everything, "always" sort of response and an extreme closed 
network response would be a negative "no one," "nothing,^ ''never" sort of 
response. While there are some agency communicators who tend toward one or 
the other extreme (especially the latter extreme) ,^ most communications fall 
" Somewhere in between. It is the point of this model that communications need 
to move toward one or another "extreme" of this model according to the state 
of development of the liaison project . 
2. State of Project Development 

The state of development of a liaison project can be determined by the 
state of uncertainty and^or complexity of its decision problems. The most 
uncertain situation, the most complex situation for liaison activities is 
one in which the group oC people from various agencies who would have to 
participate in implementing linkage projects are not in agreement on their 
values and goals with respect to the project. The least uncertain and least 
complex situation for liaison activities is one in which there is not only 
consensus on the values and goals of the particular project but In which individual 
responsibilities and roles in the Implementation project are understood by 
all and accepted ano carried out by each individual* 

The tii^ure presented on the following pnge matches the communication 
extremes with the project development extremes. Tlie data in the cells reflect 
the appropriate strategy to follow in a linkage project under the conditions 
indicated. 



Figure 1. 

A Visual Design for Communicatton StrateRtes 
Project Development Stages 



Low Certainty Hifth Certain ty 



Closed 
Network 

Concaunication 



DO NOT GO 


DO GO 
TOGETHER 


DO 00 
TOGETHER 


DO NOT GO 
TOGETHER 



When we discussed the communication and development variables above » we 
presented extreme conditions fo^these variables. We also no^ed that in most 
situatiorts^ most communications fall between the extreme forms of open and 
closed networks* ^Slmilarly^ w'aile it is true that linkage projects may 
sometimes arrive at the extreme stage of consensus » acceptance, and implemeiL^ 
tation of individual responsibilities (project certainty/simplicity) it is 
also' true that linkage projects are often faced with high project uncertain- 
ty and complexity as defined here* In effect^ at the initiating stage of a 
linkage there is always the condition that there is no consensus on values 
and goals vis-a-vis the project. However, over the life of a healthy project 
there is in effect a movement from low certainty to much more certainty. As 
a consequence, communications strategy should also be moving over the life of 
a healthy project, from a very open network to a much more closed network. 
Graphically, this norm for healthy project cpmmunications is as follows: 

Figure 2. 
He althy P roject Communications 

Closed 
Network 



Communication 



Open 
^^t:twock 




High Complexity Low Complexity 



Another way to interpret this graph is to read the vertical axis as ai^ 
increasing number of rules restricting the communication relationships between 
project personnel. Ac the certainty increases (horizontal axis) the number of 
constraints on communication should increase. In other words^ as we move to- 
ward reaching consensus acceptance and implementation of individual respon- 
sibilities^(project certainty/simplicity) we can begin to close our communica- 
tion network* 

To help make this coionunicaticn principle more operational, Figure 3 pre- 
sents some of the indicators of project development stages and open and closed 
networks which can be useful *in the evaluation of project communication. 



Figure 3. 

Important Indicators of Communication Strategies and 
Stages of Project Development 



(XI) Communication 
Strategies 
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Project 
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Stages 



Figure 3. (Continued) 

(1) ProUcC DeveloPoenC Scafiea (Indicacors) 

Scage Group agrecmiinc on v4l\i4ft> relacionahips aad goals* During chis 
iC4ge Lhe ^kO^tp needa co 4gree (veach consenaxia) on such isaxies 
4a; 

* ground t^ilfts for j^voup tnembersKlp > including group's righc co 
aaoccion individu4la 

* ground rules for group coamuaicacioa processes ^nd decision 
making processes 

" aeana «or reaolving group differences 

* relsvatic, reference and/or clienc group 

" Man* for decetdining reference and/or clienc group preferences 

' " tt"1fl p^annjfcl ^i^V^ grotip r<«Ic 

* ciae horizons^ deadliaas^ projecc priorities 

Scage B. Group agreemenc as co causalicy end as co the probable effecciveness 
of alcemacive progr^ams or procedures* In chis scage che group 
needi co agree' on sxich iaaues as; 

- cauie and effecc 

- pro1>4biIicies of ouCcomes from accions caken 

* che qualicy and quanticy of infomacion used in cominf^ Co 
decisions 

* project specificacions and role Specificacion^ 

* meana for assessing projecC effectiveness^ role effecciveness 

* condicions for reevaludCion of goals 

Stage C* Uhen group individuals underscand and agree on individual roles 
and accepc cheir performance. responsibilicles* 

(H) Coggtunicacion Necworks (Indicacors) 

As mencioned earlier> comnunicacion is a complex of procedures and acclc* 
udes, la order co decermine vhether a necuork is open ot dosed we would 
inspecc che typ^ of messages used> che descrlpcion of che liaison roles, che 
environment of che meeciT^gs and che accicudes of che coma^^nicacors* 
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Figure 3- (continued) 
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The Rationalo oi Model 

The above model has been 'developed £rom Che work o£ Meick (1969) and 
Watzlawick, Beavin ^nd Jackson (1967). Working £ rom the control theory o£ 
organization, Weick has shown that £or groups and organizations to cope with 
uncertain environments chey have to reduce the rules and procedures o£ rela- 
tionships (i.e., open the network oi relationships) as the uncertainty 
Increases. It is argued above that the uncertainty of linkage projects is 
greatest prior to group consenS'is on goals and that uncertainty will continue 
to decrease as goals are agreed on and subsequently the means £or achieving 
them is agreed on. As the linkage project reaches agreement on goals, and 
their ..means, the communication relationships should gradually become more 
and ^ore restricted (i.e. become more and more a closed network)^ C onve r s e 1 y , 
i£ there are sudden changes in the environmen^t (^e.g., new legislation) a 
linkage project with already w^ll developed goals, considerable certainty o£ 
means, and role responsibility will £ind itsel£ in a condition o£ uncertainty 
again- Consequently, the appropriate strategy o£ a closed network prior to th"e 
Sudden chang«£ is no longer appropriate and the linkage relationships will have 
to become more ppen. 

Watzlawick, Beavin and Jackson's contribution to the model is their pro- 
position that the negotiation o£ relationships is dys£unctional to the exchange 
o£ in£ojnnation- Thus whenever there is a change in status, power, authority in 
a situation there will be a concomitant increase in the distortion o£ messages. 
It is this which requires us to present in the model a necessary progression oL 
project development £roin stag^ A to stage In other words, untA^he group 
agrees on such issues as values, goals, and the other indicators in X A in 
Figure 3 there will be considerable distortion in the in£onnation exchanged 
between agency representatives to t^'e linkage project. It also reqo^ret us 
to present open communication characteristi:.s in tlie way that we did, i.e., 
as those which stress the expression o£ values, and feelings and deetnphasizes 

5 
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auchority> status , and expertise as well as deemphasizes attitudes of control 
and influence. For a further study of the effects of control-oriented 
attitudes on communication and problem-solving see Gibb (1961), 

Problems of Implementation 

Jn the Connnunication Seminar a number of problems of implementation of the 
model vere noted by either the participants or the staff, A few of the major 
ones should be recognized here. 

A* The oraanization structure of the individual agencies . For almost all 
activities within the agenbies> the structure <>f relationships is a 
highly restricted one. With respect to communication > this means that 

the fivpical a gency pjtrf-Ai*n that nf n ^lApfi(j ^^^^^nJ:JL- — Xherc-at^two-^ 

consequences of this. 

1- Personnel have insufficiently developed the attitudes and skills 
necessary for them to conduct themselves properly in an. open 
network. 

2. Those personnel able to conduct themselves properly in open 
networks have a difficult time translating linkage activities 
into agency comprehensible systems.' 

A solution to this may have to be a structural one> a)namaly the 
development of liaison roles with personnel chosen who are equally 

abie to participate in both open arid closed networks, b) the 

reporting relationship of liaison personnel should be high in the 
hierarchy of the agency, at a point where it is more likely that 
communication patterns are less rule bound (i-e., more open). 
B, The lack of agency flexibility . The lack of agency flexibility 
(either because v{ regulations or the resistance to chant;e) forces 
agency representatives into a negotiating relationship in the 
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linkage project. As we have said above, negociacing relationships 
are dysfunctional to the inter*agency exchange of information, 

A solution to thi^ may again have to be structural (although the 

■i * 

workshop on Problem Identification Strategies presented elsewhere 
in this manual is an attempt at a process solution to this problem). 
A structural solution would be to choose linkage representatives 
from higher in the agency hierwchy so that the liaison individual's 
influence within the agen<iy will be much greater. The greater his 
influence within the agency, the less pressure on^'him Co continually 
negotiate on the linkage project. 

Time constraints . The open network alternative is eliormously ^^Irfi^ 
consuming. Many of those working on linkage projects are overloaded 
^ ' wlt^ intra-agency assignments or with multiple linkage resporisibilities. 

Bere again structural changes may be necessary, either reducing the 
intra^agency responsibilities of'liaison personnel or, if these are 
already reduced, developing a matrix type organization In the agency 
with a number of project managers/representatives. (See tialbraith, 
1973 for an understanding of this structural alternative and others.) 

Case Application 

During the seminar an attempt was made to use the above model as a framework 
for the analysis of two cases. 

1. McHenrv County * (Exhibit I) The McHeary County Forum was usecl as an 
example of a relatively open network participated in by a rather 
large variety of agencies. It was pointed out that the attempt of the 
Forum to develop its own budget would likely add restrictions to the 
communication relationships. It was further noted that the issues 
discussed were not differentiated with respect, to uncertainty. In 
other words for some issues, the Forum was too open a network, 
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2. - Baltimore Metropolttan Manpower Consorttum . (Exhibit II) The failure 
of the Maryland Sea Service Project was discussed in terms of amount 
of preliminary communication engaged in between the Consorcium and 
the Sea Service Program prior to the determination of individual 
responsibilities and the raonltoriag system. In effect, in this 
instance, stages A and B of project development were pretty much 
skipped. Communication was a negotiation process without the open 
exploration of values and feelings or even an exploration of alter- 
native programs and procedures. Many participants argued, however, 
that- th e structure of. funding iand the process of funding as well as 
the low aiiiount of money involved mitigated- against the adoption of an 
open network prior to contracting the relationship^*' 
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Comgunication Strategies for Liaison Relationships Seminar ARenda 



9:00 - 11:00 



Welcome 

Communication Strategies (Lecture) 

1 , ^Overview 

2. Principles and Procedures 
3« Indicators 

Coffee 

Case Discussion 

" smal'* groups read McHenry County Excerpt (Exhibit 1) 
cuid ^.urn to group prepared to answer the following' 
questions : 



1, What (are> could be) the advantages of the forum 
as a coordination mechanism? . 

a coordination mechanism? ^ 
3- What (are, could be) the advantages of your 
agencies working with a forum. 



1:45 -*A;30 



- large group, a member of each small group feedback 
results of case discus^sion. 

consultant makes notes on board and applies feedback 
to concepts In model. 

Lunch 

Communication 

- Consultant v 
model development lecture 

Case Discussion 

small groups read Baltimore County Excerpt (Exhibit II) 
and return to group prepared to answer the following 
questions? 

1- l^hat kinds of agreements (did, should have) the 
consortium people try co get at the Initial rjtages of 
the project, 

2- Can you map the stages of this project. 

3< What were the results of this projact with 

respect to the cooanuni cation strategies model, 
4i \4i\at steps could have changed these results. 

- large group, a member, of each small group feedback 
results o£ case discussion. 

- consultant makes notes on board and applies feedback 
to concepts in m^del. 
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EXHIBIT I 
McHENRY COUNTY, ILLINOIS 
CETA PRIME SPONSOR 

In 1972 George Malley of Family Services and Mental Health Clinic, Jack 

Haffner, then county probation officer, and Pete Stuckey, Head of the Office of 

Cofoniunity Services of the Community College^ attended a meeting in ^Ockford of 

the Winnebago County CAMPS organization. At^^th^^meeting members of social 

welfare agencies discussed individual problem cases. The McHenry County Officials 

were impressed with the iJea of inter-agency cooperation and decided to try it 

in their area. 

Haffner and Stuckey> who had bccecne acquainted thru the college's classroom 
training program at the county jail> phoned agencies they thought would be 
uterested in an inter-agency organization and invited them to send representatives 
to a meeting. Meetings were subsequently held at the Timbers Restaurant in 
Woodstock and at various agency o£fices> and an organization ultimately known 
as the CoEEununity Forucn evolved. A June 1972 memo identifies the following 
goals for the group: 

1. Reduce duplication of effort between agencies. 

2. Establish an informational network. 

3. Determine the needs of the people of HcHenry County. 
A. Attempt to resolve the needs as determined above. 

Eventually> a once a month meeting date was established. Meeting places are 
rotated among agencies. By-Laws were adopted in October 1975 and plans for in- 
corporation made> creating what the current director of the Forum> Bill Biscomb 
describes as an "identifiable entity." Any agency that is inv^olved In social" 
services is Invited to be a member, and iL is tacitly understood that an a^^ency 
representative, to the Forum has the authority tc speak for his or her agency. In 
addition to its originally identitied gOJis, the Forum has decided to perform 
services directly the creation of a loyal entity is a prerequisite for the 
receipt of funds for this purpose. 



This excerpt was tak^n from the c^se written by Cynthia Ooldrin^i, northwestc'rn 
University Manpower Project, for tl^e purpose of clas^ discussion. 
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According to Biscomb; 

Ue are getting involved in a lot: of things ch&c perhaps transcended the 
original concept of the f :>ruin. « .Uobody cold us ve couldn't do ic, so ve 
4ld ic...In providing services, acting as a catalyse, and in evaluating 
the services tltac are being performed--! think this is where we are going 
to find our home. . 

In 1973 Pete Stuckey met with the County Board 3nd encouraged the Board to 
apply for CETA funds. He also recommended Jack Uaffner for director of the 
prime sponsor^agency. The County Beard adopted both of his recommendations^ and 
Haffner set up shop in May 1974. Stuckey, Haffner and the consultant who vrites 
the agency^s applications together attended the Department; of Labor prime ^ 
sponsor training sessions in Chicago^ and the first tneeting o£ the Advisory 
Council was convened four months later. 

Advisory Council 

The original Advisory Council was composed of members of the Community Forum 
with whom Haffner had developed a working relationship in the pa5t--Haxine 
Wymore of Public Aid and Pete Stuckey of *^cHenry Community College, for example. 
These individuals were selected by Haffner and approved by the County Board. 
During the ensuing 1^ years, Haffner appointed others to the Council; there are 
noi? 27 members representing law enforcement , social service, and education 
agencies^ in addition to private Industry and labor unions. 

Eloy Salazar represents the Illinois Migrants Council, a largely Spanish- 
American group* This organization had received a grant from the Lake County 
CETA agency and had requested a similar grant from McH^nry County. The Advisory 
Council refused the grant because it was £elt that the request was excessive* 
Haffner pointed out to Salazar that while S pan ish-An^er leans comprise only 1.3/. 
of ?IcHenry County's population, IQl of OJT slots are filled by members of that 
group. Haffner then invited Salazar Lu become a metnber of the Advisory Council, 
which Salazar did. 

Haffner ha5 the authority to overrule the Advisory Council if he and they 
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were Co disagree. However, he says he "would bend over backwards to avoid Chat." 
The Advisory Council approves all expenditures » altho this is not required by law 
or regulation. \ 

Several of the Council members are in tegular frequent telephone o|r ?ace-to- 

i 

face contact with Haffner — Tupy of ISES, Stuckey, Wymore and Biscomb are among 
these* Contacts with others range from once a month (at Advisory Council 
meetings) to several *times a month. In addition^ Haffner serves on the boards 
of several of the agencies represented on the Council- 

The Advisory Council meetings, held in a community buildings are informal. 
There is an agenda^ but few pari imentary procedures are followed. Votes are 
taken only on issues which are controversial among Council members, or w!\ich 
involve the group with an external agency such as the Department of Labor. 

In the spring of 1976 several sewing machine operator positions became 
available in the county at wage rates of $4-5 an hour. The staff was in favor 
of using OJT slots to fill these jobs. Through the Federal Representative, 
Richard Wambach, the Department of Labor objected, warning chat this type of 
employment co^ld be disallowed because of its history of sweatshop conditions. 
When Haffner explained this at the Council meeting of March 18, 1976, and 
several council members argued chat the wage rate wa^ higher Chan rates being 
paid other CETA parcicipancs , and chat there are opporCuniCies for furCher 
training and advancement in the factories where Che positions were available. 
Wambach recomroended tliac the priine spimsor submic a Justif icacion Co che 
Departmen*: of Labor, and he predicCed thac the DDL would allow che program. 
The Council voCed unanimously co submiC the juscif icaCion. 

Anocher sicuation in which a voce waii Caken involved Mr. C, a Spanish- 
American who had wricten Co SenaCors Adlai Scevenson and Charles Percy 
complaining chat che McHenry Councy CETA provided inadequaCe services for 
Spanish-Americans. The letter was rouced Chroui^h the DeparCmenC o£ Lab^^r 
and ultimacely reacfi^d l:^^fi^t:i. tmon investigacion, che scaff discovered chat 



Mr. had lost hi5 job at a local dairy due to recessionary layoffs and had 
applied to CETA. He was offered a $9>000 job but refused because he felt the 
pay was low. According to Wambach> Haffner was within his rights to have 
closed the matter> bat instead Haffner referred it to the Advisory Council. 
A committee which Included Spanish-American members concluded that Mr. G did ^ 
not have a legitimate grievance. 
^ The agendas of tho February 26 and March 18 meetings included reports on 

the OJT program and ^ verbal agreement between Haffner and l^upy of ISES. At 
the* February 26 meeting, Carl ^^artens, staff job aeveloper, reported on the 
OJT program, describing the program operation, problecns enco|untered and numbers 
participating. On March 18 Haffner e^^lained that the numbJr of CETA 
applicants had dropped by 50Z during Febraary. Haffner observed that this 
may have been due to prospective applicants applying for unemployment 
compensation in the new and accessible ISES/Ul office rather than applying 
for jobs at CETA. He and Tupy worked out a verbal agreement whereby a:iy 
person whose unemployment compensation has expired would be referred to C£TA^ 

CETA AND OTHER \ GENC1ES 

H^ffner's relationship with ISES has both formal and informal components. 
Haffner talks to Tupy at least once a week for infi(>rmation on job openings. 
There is a written contract with ISES specifying [he services that the ES 
office will [)rovide to the CETA agency. This agreement, signed in July 1975, 
formalized programs that had already been in operation under informal 
arrangements . 

There is also a written contract with McHenry Community College specifying 
the services to be provided by the College. Again^ the contract was not signed 
until July 1975^ formalizing programs that had already been in operation. 

By verbal agreement, the CbTA otfice receives lists of the Department of 
Public Aid cases. Haffner is considering a written contract with Public Aid 
62 which '/fould specify that one person be employed full-time '^y public aid for 
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CETA referrals through the WIN program. 

The contracts with ES and Mcllenry College provide for personnel from those 
agencies to be directly employed for CI^TA programs. These per ^nuel are housed 
in the Outreach Center, a storefront intake facility located in downtown 
Woodstock. The director of the Center is an employee of the College, as is the 
adult education counselor. The placement counselor i^an employee q£ ISES ; 
he refers CBTA non-eligible applicants to ES. CETA stafi in the Center include 
Lillian R-Carrington^ who is th& EEO officer and person in charge of work 
eifeperience programs, a job developer, and the senior citizens organisation 
director. 

Haffner set up an advisory body to determine the allocation of Title VI 
funds, although this was required by law (the Advisory Council is authorized 
to consider matters pertaining n al\ titles). This council is composed of 
mayors, township <;upervii>or.^^ scrioc*! superintendents and road commissioners. 
The Council agreed that T^tle VI fuuds should be used for public agencies that 
could reta'ii the employees aftar Title VI is terminated. 

^ -I 

Bo'zh Haffner and Wambach feel that their relationship is a mutually 
satisfactory one. Haffner states that he often *'asks for advice from Rich/* 
and Wambach feels that Hsffner respects him. | 
HAF FNER^S PH lLOSOPiEY 

Haffner feels that the Mcllenry County CETA has been a success for several 
reasons. First of all, "we don't pick aryone*s pockets." Secondly, "everything 
is out in the open," And third, "CETA touches every place in McHenry County; 
everyone knows about CETA/* Furthermore, he feels that he is "not out there 
alone/' Bob Schultz, an Advisory Council member from Oak Industries in 
Cryscal Lake, comments that "CETA works because Jack works/*^ 
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BALTIMORE METROPOLITAN MANPOl>ffiR CONSORTIUM 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Q: How did you make the transition from no knowledge of another agency 

to operation of a cooperative, coordinated program? 

Marge:* Donna should be able to describe that, Slie started with our office 

as a newcomer to Baltimore, in addition to working in an area Me knew 
very little about initially. 

Donna:** You jump in and get dirty real quick, You jump in one direction, and 

if you drown, you know it was Che wrong way, 

Q: How did the coordination with LEAA get started? 

Donna: I started a year ago. We already had /one LEAA program that had^ 

in operation for about a year, and one that ^ad^JusJUbegutrr 

Marge: *The first one we Cook over from the £l"ty^ Bie second was the one on 

which we got the call about if we had these funds what would we do with 
it« So we came up with an idea, hired Donna, and gave it to her^ 

Donna: On the £irst one we were apoiroached by a private nonprofit group called 

Maryland Sea Service, They said we have this idea for a voc training 
program and we^re seeking funding for it« After they spoke with one 
person in this office, they hit on Che idea of providing such a pro* 
gram for juvenile delinquents. Once they hit on that idea, we were 
aware of sources of funding thru LEAA, They were interested in dev- 
eloping a vocational training program £n*'^ time for youth. They had 
for the past 10 years a weekend program. Kids in school came down on 
' the weekend and worked in the dock, l<%amed to tie knots and worked 
on boats in the harbor. They thought maybe they could do Che same kinds 
of things for kids who were not in school ^ so they a proached us as a 
resource, From chat point we evolved to lets i^ork ^lcU delinquent kids 
since they're the kids who ^^re not in school. From that a grant was 
de^veloped and the state planning agency jCor LEAA subsequently funded 
it. 

How did the sea service learn oJ^ut LCAA as a fifiidlng resource? 

I don't think they knew about^t until they came tt* ub. What they knew 
about was the Mayor's office of Manpower Ri*st>urces, rhey approached 
us with the idea, lliis office was the grantc^o, and wc in turn subcon- 
tracted to them, I'm not sure they had ;*nythint» beyond an iuca when 
they first approached this office. 

How much were they involved in d.ivelnpin;; the proposal? 
* Grants/Sub^Contracts Manager, CETA 

** Special i*rojects Coordinator; she eame to the Consortium 

with a background in criminal justict*, and ht^r role *r;> liai^i^n wi ih Crim- 
inal Justice System for CETA, 

This excerpt was taken r the Ci»se written by Ronald Kodj^eis, Ncrtliwe*-iern 
University Manpower Project, for the purpose of class discussion, 
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From a techntcal point of view^ considerably « Ihcy were in the 
business of Viorking on boats, outboard motors, etc » Wlien you write 
a description of what you want to do, you need some technical in-* 
formaticn as well as budgeting for spe^^iCic marine or maritime items. 
But its one thing to talk about doing a grsnt application^ uhich is 
perhaps the easiest step, but wlien you translate that into an opera- 
tion program, that's wliere they had the roal expertise. Me subcon- 
tracted the total operation o£ that grant to the Maryland Se.a Service, 
The project was funded for three years, "Hie first two years it was 
subcontracted, but in the third and final year which we are in now, 
we decided not to subcontract it, and we are operating it directly. 
They are not involved in operation now, other than a $1 lease agree- 
ment for the facility where the program operates, 

When did you (Donna) become involved in the. program? 

In the second year. They had been in operation for a year and a half. 

They started by getting their facility, fixing it up, and initiating 
the process of getting the kids. There were some problems getting 
the kids because they had to come from probation, vhich is always a 
rather nebulous agency to deal with. Essentially they managed to get 
^11 the components together, Ihey had a barge, Ihey had a clas^sroom, 
and they had the kids. Putting all them together and gutting a 
viable program was another matter. 

Were they on their own in getting the program into operation? 

Firsts there was one person in this office wtio was responsible for 
iD'^nitoring (spotting problefisln) that program. Any LEAA gratit ir 
une city funnels through the Mayor's coordinating council on crim- 
inal justice. Within that agency there are planners also aifslgned 
to monitor the Oj;i>ration of LEAA funds, Sj you had two persons 
designated from day one as responsible for seeing that this program 
became functional. One from this office, ana one trom the coordinating 
council. Both of those persons were very instrumental initially 
in providing advice and direction and support, but ir was a contract, 
so Sea Service had primary responsibility. 

How did the program change from a subcontract to direcL operation by 
your uf f i ce? 

It probably has s^iethin/; to do with my coming hcrc» Oiic' of niy respon- 
isibilitles when I first came here was to c-valuc^tc- the Sta firhoo] as 
to Vfhbt it wad dolnK, wlic'thor it was i^uctin^ iit> finals ana objectives^ 
and wht;ther I thought it had potential for continued fimv^Hng after the 
IiEmA gra.it onds, 1 spc^nt sevora montUt> in obsorvatiuu. It came clear 
to me that *:hey hsid the necessary components, but thoy did not have 
tho right directi<^n in ii^r ss of dcalinj*, with dL*linqtients* Nor did 
Maryland St-rvjLt hir* f>er:Jons with o>pc»ricnco in allnK with 
delinquents and di* I mqti* ncy problems, St* whiK^ thi*^' hJd 0 vc^iy ^ood 
program with all tht^ i .jMpom^nts had thoy W<*ti dealinj; with your 
average kid < oninj^; out r>t:h<.iil int^> their wec^ki^nd program that's 
what thty had been accui>tomed to dealing wiih they f<l"iit^ otit_ye.rv 
quickly that thty c<juld Th)t deal with dellnqiiont« in thi' samt- \^ i ^* 

w 

What were the objc-ctivos of the Sea Schci>I V 
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To raduce recidivism, to Increase reading and math levels, to achieve 
good attendance, to ^achieve some attitucle change, and to teach sotne 
maritime skills in boats and. outboard motors* Hiat really presented 
a problem that came out in my observation* They were attenipting do 
teach very sophisticated skills to students who had not so sophisticated 
levels of functioning* For example, if you're going to be a boat car- 
penter, a shipwright, that's a very technical skill* It rer^uires a 
great deal more commitment, perhaps, knowledge, awareness of what 
you're doing than it does to take two pieces of board and nail them 
together* They were dealing in an area of very sophisticated skill 
training, and they were dealing with students 16 and 17 years old who'd 
been out, of school four to five years, vho were reading at the second 
and third grade levels, and who weren't in attendance half the time* 
So out of this one of tny observations was that if we maintain a vo- 
cational training program of this sort, reduce the skill training to 
more basic levels of training until he comes up to certain level and 
Is rt>ady to begin a more sophisticated type of training* 
* 

What type of support and counseling were built Into the program? 
Ihey had a counseling staff built into the budget* 
Vtiat did they do? 

Wrung their hands most of the time* ihey rapped with the kids* What 
kind of problems did you have today? 1 saw you hit this kid, or I saw 
ycu rip this off* It wasn't the psychologi^cal kinds of counseling 
you would hope could bring out students' problems* It was street 
counseling* They did a little bit of vocational counseling as the 
staff was able to do* But when we subcontracted it^ they Lad hiring 
responsibilities for the staff, and I think they may have made some 
poor choices and no experience working with these types of kids* 
That combination really did not work very well* They had never had 
to deal with probation officers, the probation dept, and lu was a very 
rude experience* So after about a year and nine months, the Maryland 
Sea Sftrvica requested that they not be considered for the third year 
of Che cantract* 



Donna; 



How was the transltloa made for you to operate the program. 

First, all of the staff o£ the Maryland Sea Service were given an 
opportunity to apply* With LEAA, even tho you g^t your funding for 
three years, you imist resubmit to get your program approved each 
year* When we pulled together the -refunding application for the 
third year, and we did change it, once the governor's commxsi>ion 
approved the changes, around the end oi September for a program to 
begin Oct* 1, we had already don'> some i>relimlnary work ori finding 
final location and on some oC those operational things* So that be- 
ginning October 1 we had for all practi':al purposes a brand new pro- 
gram* 



Q: 
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How many staff from Sea Service are now involved in tlu program? 



IVo of seven, and they were both counselors* 
The vocational staff did not apply. 
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How is the training different this year? 



It's not related to maritime. It's small gasoline engine repair, two 
and four cycle, and basically working in carpentry skills, 

Mas any job placement written Into the earlier contract? 

Yes, but none occurred. No one finished. The contract said that 
students should be at the sea school for nine months, but most never 
made it that -lon^. About 90 students were enrolled^ but some may have 
been there "only one day. They averaged about A to 5 months enrolled, 
but that wasn't being there every day, Theywere on the roll for A to 
5 months, but there for two days a week maybe. 

One of the problems was they did not have a rigid termination policy. 
As we do now. We weed out the kids very very early. Ihose who don^ t 
want to be there are weeded out within the first two months* And it's ^ 
a little more realistic in terms of a kid coming in and saying, now 
yhere do you want to be a year from now, Ihis is where you can be a 
year from now if you stick with us. This was not done before at all. 

Sea service appears to have more experience with young people 
interested in maritime skills as an avocation. How did that contrast 
with this effort to prepare students for maritime skills as a vocation^^ 
al area? What did they hope to prepare these delinquent youngsters for? 

To go into the Harry Londonberg school of sailing or the merchant 
marine, Ihey had totally unrealistic goals. It was unrealistic 
for these kinds of kids especially. Very quickly I discovered tiiat 
these kids were soared to death of the water, Ihey can't swim, and 
they don^t want to learn how to swim, They^re scared of the water. 
And the jobs were just not available, Ihere weren^t jobs even if 
they had been trained for these kinds of kids. Because if you look 
around and see where the marinas are l-acated, or the marine supply 
stores^ they're in an area of Middle r.-ver, and if the kid could get 
transportation down there, these very white, middle class operated 
marinas with $60,000, §70,000, $80,000 boats docked there, are not 
Interested Ln hiring this kind of kid, Ihis is a kid coming to you 
with an average of 6 or 7 prior arrests* These are your adjudicated 
impact offenders, an impact crime being violence against a stranger, " 
Ihere is not a single kid in that Sea School who has nr»L been ad* 
judicaced for a violenL crime. 

Is It still called Sea School and btilng directed at Maritime jobs? 

It's still called Sea School and its still located on Pier 4 in the 
harbor, but they aren\: being trained for maritime jobs at all, Iheir 
work site is on the barge in which wc had engine shop, a woodworking 
3hQp 'and all the equipment that had been purchased during the first 
two years. That remains their worksite, as opposed to school, which 
is a different location. They now spend one week at ^urk, one week 
at school » alternately. Pr;;viou3ly school and work wcTc at ihn same 
location, and it just wasn't conducive to anytlilng^/Now wlion they 
go down there they punch a time clock and know they go to work that 
day. 



Has this improved attendance? 



Surprisingly, Me just finished our third year first quarter report, 
and we have an 88 percent weekly attendance rate in both locations. 
That's super. And we also have i£ you'll let me toot my horn a 
little bit ^* only a six percent recidivism rate, since October, 

What was it previously? 

Me don't know. There were v6ry sketchy records and kids came and went 
so freely that we just weren't able to tell. And there was no follow^ 
up. 

Did i,t require two years to make and learn from all these mistakes? 

I don't know, since I came in at the tail end of the second year, 

I think it shouldn't have taken as long as it did. Something should 
have been done in the first year. The problems were evident, they 
were there; for a variety of reasons, number one of whiCh is that 
there \ "^e so many other things that we were doing that no one wanted 
to assume this responsibility full time. That's the key to it. In 
terms of dollars, this one little $200,000 program was just a drop 
in the bucket. 

And prior to my coming, there wasn't a person specifically identified 
to deal with the area of criminal justice,. 

Did the source of money (LEAA) lead you to set up a program for Sea 
Service that they could not handle? 

I don't think that's true. Some of our manpower service centers 
are run to community organizations that never did any manpower programs 
prior to this. And they do an excellent job. But one of the biggest 
factors you can have is a commitment to the people you're working with. 
Sea Service had a good idea for a program, and probably would not have 
had many of the problems they ran into if we had not gone the route of 
changing the client population for the program. But having once done 
that it became a major problem. They also were involved in a number 
of other programs, and they expected this to be like their weekend 
program in that it really sort of runs itself. This required a great 
deal of time and they didn't seem willing to devote that time because 
of other things they also were doing. On the one hand I think '^aybe 
we made a mistake of changing the client population, but on the other 
they never would have gotten. funding to try out the idea had that, not 
been done. 

Could someone else have done the job? 



\ thiWk it^s very possible, but they would never had had the connections 
this group had to get right on the harbor, right on the pier, with the 
barge, lUey had the contacts to get the facilities. They have a sub* 
marine down there, they have the Constellation, Ihey really are in 
the harbor group, I don't think we could have done that. What do we 
know aboi t the harbor? Wlio do we know to get that kind of thing? 
There was a lot of value in using their contacts. 





Had another group had their contacts, it's possible they might have 
had more success in the first two years, , 
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Problem*Solvinfi StrateRies for Liaison Functions 

A number of agency representatives have indicated (see Problem 
Assessment Workshop Summary ) that incompatible rules and regulations^ local 
procedures and authorities or attitudes (e<g. turf) have hindered tha 
successful implementation of inter^agency linkage for the delivering of 
manpower services. Ue have developed a model to explore this problem and 
evaluate some strategies which might increase the incidence of successful 
linkage. 

The working hypothesis of this model is that these perceived barriers 
to linkage are only barriers to the extent that they make the system so 
inflexible that there is no leeway to allow for cooperative effort. An 
analogy can be drawn to the perception of a photograph in a newspaper which 
when viewed from afar appears to be composed of solid blocks of color, but 
when viewed from up close can be seen to be composed of thousands of 
individual dots of color surrounded by open space i.e., porous, not 
soUd, So too in a linkag\ situation, what appears rigid may in fact be 
flexible. If flexible, linkage may be possible. Our theory in fact proceeds 
from the proposition that the implementavion of linkage projects depends 
basically on the flexibility available in the system. Three areas are 
emphasized: the flexibility of the rijles and regulations governing the 
transaction; the flexibility in the design or nature of the services 
offered; and the flexibility within the bureaus and agencies participating 
In the service » 

The model pre^entod below is intended to Increase the ability of 
linkf^ge participants to do three things. First, they will be able to 
distinguish between project proposals whfch are too inflexible for imple- 
mentation and those which are not* Second, they will be able to apply a 
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diagnostic for increasing flexibility through perceptual or structural 
change^ where at first glance there appears to be an impasse in project 
opportunities* third, rhe participants will be able to select from among 
alternatives those situations which can most likely be efficiently or 
effectively produced through linkage* 

"Hie Model: The Analysis of t^roject Opportunities for Liaison Functions 

Important Variables in the Design of Linkage Projects * While in any 
problem-solving situation there are a host of issues to consider^ the model 
presented below focuses on five variables which it is argued are critical 
factors in determining whether or not problem solutions will be successfully 
implemented* The five variables are: 

The degree of client interaction required in the delivering of services 
planned by t hft project * As an example, testing requires less client 
interaction than counseling; skill training requires more client 
interaction than training people for unskilled work. 
The degree of rule or regulation__s^cifi.city^ governing linkage 
pa rticii^ants * As an example, a goal of increased employment is less 
specific titan employment quota; a budget is more specific than depart* 
mental objectives* 

The degree of structure in the linkage project organization ^ For 
example^ a linkage project is mora structured if it hcs a manager or 
administration to whom all project members report than if it does not* 
Th€^ degree of autonomy the linkage project has *^ For e3cample> a linkage 
project has greater autonomy if it has its own funds than if it depends 
on the agencies represented for its funds. 

The degree of openness in the climate of the agencies or bureaus 
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represented on Che linkage project s For example, an agency which is 
highly innovative probably has a more open climate than one that is not: 
an agency which is highly centralized is likely to have a less open 
climate than an agency which is highly decentralized. 

The Basic Model * Figure 1 presents the basic model as a decision 
tree. Inasmuch as agency and linkage activities are basically client-serving 
activities, the model assumes that the basic focus of linkage deliberations 
is the design of client services* These may be designs which are either 
high or low interactive in nature. 

The hypothesis of the decision tree is that project planners should 
abandon a project at any stop point reached along the tree, or if they do not 
wish to abandon the project, to seek to change the circumstance which led to 
the stop point in the first place« Thus, in a high client Interactive 
service, if there is a low specificity of rules but a proposal for highly 
structured project organization, the proper decision (see Figure 1) would 
be to stop* An alternative would be to re<3eslgn the structure so that it 
is more flexible. Then the parties could move on to consider project antonomy* 

Conversely, if the project design is such that there is low openness 
of agency climate^ low project autonomy, etc*, the parties could alter the 
client intensity of the service or product to fit the inflexible circum*- 
stances in which they tiPA themselves* 

It should be noted that chis model does not evaluate all feasible 
combination of variabiles, but only those paths considered to produce optimum 
paths* In this i-espect, project problem-solvers can enlarge their oppor- 
tunities by reading stop points a& cost/effort points* When they extend a 
path beyond a stop point, they need to Include in the planning process a 
strategy for by-passing or correcting a dysfunctional cost/effort circumstance* 

'0 
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Figure 1 . 

Problem Solvinfi Paths ior Itnprovinfl the Implem&ntation 
of Inter'Agencv Projects 
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Rationale of Model * This model is derived from the work of Burns and 
Stalker(1961), Lawrence and Lorsch (1967), GalbraiCh (1973), and Meick (1969), 
The basic logic involves three concepts: degree o£ client interaction, 
problem- solving ability^ and efficiency* 

Problem- solving opportunities are most needed where the product^or 
service is likely to be custom designed for each client* In the terms of 
the model this situation woaid be the one we have labeled high client 
interaction. Problem solving can best be achieved in a task environment 
which is high in ambiguity rather than high in structure or specificity* 
However, environments which are high in ambiguity are quite costly both 
monetarily and in terms of the psychic energy o£ participants* Thus there 
are trade-offs in our three variables. If you are. trying to deliver a custom 
productjit can't be done very effectively on a minimum budget of time or 
money because both mwst be invested in problem solving to devi«e the product 
and to make organizational arrangements for delivery* If, on the oth^r hand) 
you want to deli^fer a standard product to large numbers of indistinguishable 
clients^ this can be done most efficiently' if the t^sk environment Is 
structured and unambiguous. 

Other combinations are possible, but the reader should begin to see how 
the various elements of che model in Fig:ure 1 relate to one another* The 
graphs in figure 2 precisely indicate the relationship between ambiguity and 
design variabLe^ ,and ambiguity and coiit*^ 
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" Flgurt; 2 
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Problems of Applyins the Model 

In teaching the application of the model, it was decided to concentrate 
on the interpretation of the flexibility of rules and regulations because 
the other elements of the decision logic (project structure, project antonomy 
and degree of client interaction, and degree of sponsoring agerxy openness) 
are relatively straightforward and easily understood (see the definitions 
above). The following sections deals vith the analysis of rule specificity. 

The Force of a Rule . A rule is flexible (unspecified) to the extent 
it is not explicit as to the force and domain of a rule, llie force of a 
rule Is the power or authority behind the rule as interpreted by the follower. 
It is the **why'* of a rule. The "why'* may be rational (e.g. a means-end 
analysis) or intentional (e.g., the meaning or intentions of the rule giver 
or the rule enforcer).^ Take the rule **no smoking." If the rule applies 
to the work area in an explosives factory, it is probably quite rational. 
If the rule Is posted in the employee rest room of an automobile plant, it 
probably exists at the whim of some authority in the company, i.e., 
intentional rather than rational. The rational rule carries its own 
sanctions. The sanctions in a rule whose force i^ intentional may be 
quite a bit more ambiguous. 

As long as the "why" is not explicit or understood, there is room 

for ambiguity in the interpretation of the rule, thereby adiaitting greater 

1 

flexibility into the problem-solving process. However^ even when the force 
of a rule is ambiK^ious, when the force is intentional rather than rational, 
tt e is a tendency for personnel to be unwilling to interpret the rule, 
because of imagined risks, uittiout support from higher authority. In terms 
of Our model (Figure I) this would limit, then, the ability of planners to 
develop problem-solutions vjhich p.^arcd toward higher client interaction 




sen'ices. Conversely, for lower Interaction sl-fvIcos, ine;cpHcitnc$s in 
the force of a rule (e^g^the inability ci linkage persoTinel to obtjin rulo 
Interpretations from higher aitthority) leaves the link.ige planners with (ew 
or no efficient design opportunitL^,-^ for low interaction) serv'icet>> LinK^^-^.^ 
problem-solving activity wiLl oe greatly enhanced to the extent that their 
agencies are goal-oriented as opposed to rule oriented; in effect^ that 
the 'Vhy^' of ntles becomes rational as opi^osed to inLont ional * 

Ihe Domain of Rule . Ihc domain of a rule is the who, what, when, 
where ^nd how of a rule* Take the mlei "p) .smoking/* Assume that the 
rule is posted in an elevator. Does it really mean "no ;S(no^ing"? For 
example.. I am ^lor.e in the elevator, may I smot:e? This is an example 
of "when" no smoVing, It T carry a lighted cigare*:te unto the elevator but 
c^rry it at my side, am I smoking*? Thi;> is an o^campie of "what^' n** smoking. 
For any rule, the reader <-in apply each of thc^iC questions to the rule t^* 
see the extent to which the mle ailows for ambl!L;uity in inttirprctatiou* 

Jhe less who, whatt when, where and hc^' ^re spelW(i out in rvr^'l^ti out. , 
the greater the ambijj^ulty and hence flor lbLli^ in finding problem- 
solutions* C'inversely, the les-s t^pe^j^ied out they are* the Ic^^^ economically 
feasible low Interaction 5:ervice:^ ^eoorm.*, Inj s L'.> bc<.aust with l*^w inter- 
action scr^/ices. production sp^^red or quar^Lity .Tje produced throu^^h a divic?iorc 
of labor which intey^'ated by niUi> arA jproccdurcs- Ovki dtr^i^n ol 
projects for low interaction scir.uci^^ dePind^; on e:-:plicit ionics for th^ 
various st.aci<.iiis respon^;ible for their deUvery. 

The De^ret? t-^f Aj^ency Upenness . i-^my workshop participants l\'it con^Uder 
able doubt ab*jat tf^e as^amption in the model thar a^;eacies ajce opca Lo chann^ 
and r;ew relat jLonsUlps . li a-zencics are op(irt, Utb; lioes \^\\\\\ the probi*^?^ 



solving options in Che model. While the reasons £oi" a closed climate in an 
Agenov could be many, the rationalisation of r^les (tht: application oi 
means-end analysis as the rationale o£ rules) recommended in the discussion 
o£ the force oi the rule above should go a long way toward establishing 
a climate xjhich Is more open* Xn other words, die greater the goal 
orientation of an agency's hietarchy, the gre^'ter the flexibility introduced 

into iWer-as^ncy liaison functions, 

t 

C a se A pplication 

Th e Baltimore Iforyland MaarQ'^<-^r Consortium case was used as a vehicle 
for discussing the problems o£ using the model/ The t.a.^e i"idicated how 
ceatral the Interpretation of rules can be in the development o£ inter- 
agency projects. It was also used show ho*^ structural conditions of the 
project and repr€»&;inted--agencles can enhance or InhiblL the process o£ 
developing services* 

A point 01 the cast; wttich the moJel doesn't develop but which partic- 
ipants £elt was critical to using the model wasi the beliaf that there has to 
bp a willingness to cooperate. This willingness is a precondition £or the success 
ot any project, For example^ rulfi interpretations amoiig agencies were much 
more £le\ible when there waL> a positive attitude, good will^ and the like, 
thpn t Ihe case alsc pointed out some tactics for by-pttsslng inflexible 
ruJes and !>tru,.-:turfes in order to achieve certain types of services. 
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Problem Solvi nfr Str afceRies for Liaison Functions Seminar Agenda 

9:00 - 12:00 Welcome V 

Introduction 



^ 1, Problems - Confusing and conflicting rules 

and regulations 
Turf 

Goal Incongruence/Role Confusion 
2, The need £or flexibility 
Coffee 

Problem Solving Strategies (Lecture) 

1* T!he Model 
2< Rationale 

Lunch 

1:00 - 3:00 Rule Logic (Lecture) 

3:00 - 4:. Application to Case (Small Groups) 

Each person reads the Baltimore Metropolitan 
Manpower Consortium case (Exhibit I), Small 
group discussion oi paths taken In the case 
and possibl<i:, yet more feasible paths which 
could have been taken and vhyi 

Larj^e group discussion o£ how participants might 
bypass caution points in the model with respect 
to their own actions and decision making respon- 
sibilities* 

4:30 - 5:00 Summary and Feedback 
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ESCHIBIT I 



Marge :^ 



Q: 

Marge: 
Jerry : 



BALTIMORE METROPOLITAN MANPOWER CONSORTIUM 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

One of the big breakthroughs in che area of coordination is an area prime 
sponsors have been pointing out> probably to the correct people since we see 
some things going on to correct it, is that under CETA legislation, CETA 
PS's are required to coordinate with a list of 25 or 28 different agencies, 
but none of the agencies are required to give so much as a letter In response 
to anything we send them. We follow all the proi;esses and send copies of 
all the modifications to -all of the agencj^'s as we are required to do, all 
of which gets you absolutely no coordination at all. It just produces a lot 
of paperwork tUat looks like some activity might be going on. We mentioned 
this to HEW people, specifically with respect to' voc . ed . Now they have 
tacked onto a bill in voc. ed a nice little section that says you will make 
every effort to coordinate wiUi your prime sponsor in the following areas. 
Now it^s been published in the Federal Regulations and commented on. It looks 
like it will feo thru. Ihe same is true for all other agencies we attempt to 
coordinate with. We do no^ even get 3l copy o^ the plan of service for 
Employment Securit;y, it's oney thing to cooperate or coordinate. It's 
another thinjj to know even what services are provided so that you have an 
idea whether there's anythin^\ you can cooperate and coordinate with. And In 
some cases thcre^s not much, hut if you're not well versed on what's going 
on In other agencies, or what can go on, it's hard to find oi t- This is an 
area that must be included in che business of o:her agencies so that they also 
are required to share infonna;:ion and to coordinate with CETA in areas where 
we should be working together. 



(low do you solve the problem in the meantime? 



Th^in it's hiL and miss and tri*il and urror. That's what we've done with most 
agencies. Maybe wc can start with IS. A lot of these relationships are built 
or not built on pLr;^u^alities. You hav^j to know the people in non- threaten- 
in^ rt^lationships be ore coordination will begin to octAir . 



\oii have to :& 
out whctther > 
J f vt>u think lii 
iiiiLiaLive to k^tt 
in their aj^ency. 
whether to pi^r^ut? 



o\m\ with anyone you ma> want to cooperate with and try to find 
common j^round. K really doesn't matter who initiates it. 
is someirhin^'. to do ia chat arca> then you need to take the 
aIn^^s started. Hy approach is to begin first on my level 
If that dOf;sn't wo*rk, then T go to mv director and we decide 
the- effort hv j^oinv to that person's superior, and if that 



doosn't w^rk, tht-n novt; up to the chain of command. 

Marj^e^ i thin" it's rt.iUv t^^jitu cai>y to laitiato Vou can do it with a sin^pK 

l<;Lter &ctyin^ uc are working lu ihis area ond we knt 7 you aru or ha^'e bocMi 
u^irkin.: m the y^iui- problcnt ari;^i. l.'e woliM Hke to ft ret with 'ou to eK^ilorc 

v^sj^ ^./fii coorJiiutt auJ"l*;arM ! ■ o^ii \*.Tr experience. 



rlerrv" Then nc^d a ^n:ipK riijidown 

dk?i^'^ Jt W} thill I t 



*ht tirv Mui ^at ion is ^m- H>i;:t'd and who 



Thii L";^cerpt wa;^ t jken i roni the ^ ; 1 r i . K i;.>t<jl^J K^jd^rers , la^rthwe - tern t niver^ 1 1 y 1 

Manpower Liul a. e I'rojet^t, i * l^^e p'T^ ^ -1 clHi^.^ J i LJi>:> i oj . 

G;ants/Syb~(^onLr^ct^ .lanar^^ri CLXA / 
Q '"^ Coordinator! fiaanm- and l>;ajtia'> -ji ii^r Ml^ tn^rUTi^^.- i^vst^n* LIoli he^^e J opiTien t > 85 
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Marge; Me have a good relationship with WIN- Their director has wrked with our 
director for a number of years. Ue have built on that relationship. They 
came to us. Xhey said we want to put people; in PSE, and we'd like to work 
with you to do it with as little contusion as possible. The result wa* a 
contiact for about $1.5 million to place about 100 WIN people in public 
service employment jobs in City agencies. U'e've since added another 
Right now we*re trying to get a reading — and here comes a conilict 
from our regional office; the regulations for CETA ^ay that to be enrolled 
in a work experience activity^ you must be paid a wage. WIN lias approximately 
500 enrollees who are primarily men who have used up their unemployment 
compensation benefits. They can pay theut $30 a week in addition to their 
^ grant. So wc are willing to provide training; slots for them if they can 
pick up the benefits so we don*t have to foot the bill for enrollee wages. 
But to enroll them in. work experience we have to gel either an exception 
to the regulations^ which is highly unlikely in Region III, o": somijhow work 
it out. As it is now, because ot the regulations we cannot serve the^te 
people unless wc are willing to take them off welfare and pick up their 
wages during training. That's a bone of contention of all WIN people a-.ii 
OSE. Ifliat HEW will allow is much more flexible than the CETA reguLartionir. 
In scme cases, to put welfare recipients in our program causes the:;i '.o l-*se 
their grants and medical benefits and all ^Ue rest of it, and also rorcc*"^ 
us to pay the costs of their wages during ".raining ($2.30 per hour)- 

Q: How have you resolved that issue so far? 

Marge: We really haven't solved the problem. We do have one program that runs ior 
people in high rise housing projects. TI\m bulk of them am receiving grants. 
What we did there was we allowed them to havi^ the option of staying with 
their grants ot come i.ito tht waj:o syitttni. had a i;orker sit down vith 
them and figure uut which wa> was most beneficial to them. We enrolled them, 
^^X^all^^ving them to remain in the system that was most benelicial to Lhem knowing 
'"""^^ that in the middle of the program the regulations ha^'e betn chanjicd and we're 
really not allovtd to do that. lJut we made the changes on the date we got 
the letter that said wt really wouldn't be allowed Lo do it. We have not 
resolved that. Me asked for two rulip^;:i one from HEU and one from DoL. 
HEW had no problem, but DOL said tliat according; to the rtguialions, vou 
would not be allowed to do that iu the iuLuie. 



ERLC 



Does informing the rt^gional office limit lU^ alLijrnaLi vcs available to you 
in solving such problems? 

Marge: Yes. They would not give any thouyJit to the possibility that giving an 

exceptio|ri to the regulations would solve the problem. They'd give no thought 
to saying,"Look at this. Why don't we give them an eiccepLion to it because 
it looks like a good idea. It serves a lot of people." We don^t get that. 
We've written on this one problem. We have rot gott m an answer. VJe may 
never get an answer — which is one solution to the problem. IThen yoa do 
get an answer that disallows your solution in the future, you cither hav« to 
go to thii natioral office* note; it for change in future regulations, ^le 
danger in thiJ i% ;:ha£ we could proceed Lo do this anyway we wanted to and 
plead ignorance, but when you involve a number of other agencies such as Em- 
ployment Security or a stale Department of Voc. Ed., they raise all kinds of 
issues wt^en tbey think their reg'jlatlons ate in the way. So ev^iu when you are 
willing to ignore or interpret a part of your regulations, the other agency may 
refuse to go alon^ bt^cause they don't think il can be done within the regulations. 
That's what we found with the State Oeparlment of [Social i^erviti^s, lliey didn't 
think they could go on with the p»"0^^ram without a rulinf, so Lhey asked H£W to 

o6 clear it up. 



r 



Jerry: It's ^*^so true that there are oi££erent levels of c<ncerQ becausb of the 
accountability they have to other agencies. 

Q: How will this issue be resolved with WIN in the future? 

Marge: * There are a couple oi things that ban be done. Right now we are completing 
the program for the pvasent people in it on the basis of what we knew when 
that program began, but we will have to deal with it in the next program we 
have. In this instance we're going to have to follow the regulations. The 
alternative I see is to subcontract with WIN io do the training, or not 
enroll them iri. '^oth parts of the program so that you're only looking at one 
set of regulations when the decision about payment comes up. 

Q: Have you used that strategy to solve other problems/ 

Marge: We did the opposite. We received a subcontract trom LEAA. Their regulations 
did not allow payinent oi allowances or a wage, hut: under our regulations they 
are being paid to the people in those programs. 

Q: How did Lhai begin? 

Marge: They had $300,000 uncommittttd in their LEAA program and someone got the bright 
idea that we might be able to do somethiuggwi th it^ They called us up and said, 
''jbrtiat would you do with $300,000?*' We now have trree operating LEAA programs. 

Q: How did you respond? 

Marge: Rapidly. Offenders w<ire among our target groups f^om the beginning, co it 
was a natural link for us. 

Q: Did LEAA Lnow th<iL when tUev called.' 

Marge; No. 1 think they called ti!> because we U^ve a "iTcputdtlon for being able to do 
things like this. So we looked at what kind of services we could provide and 
came up with setting; up sort o£ a inanpower service ce^^ter £or ex->of fenders . 
It's a special service center. When we talk about oixi 13 centers we don't 
Include that one because it's .lot open to anyone off the street* It's a 
con:rol]ed access program* 

Ruth;^^ In .i sense Its also an cxarnple of what to do when the i^eporting requirements 
arc unique because we have to gatii^^r all th'' information for CETA, t\ien add 
to ;liat the* information t[iac must be reported to the govemor*s commission, 
S'l II oider to get ti*at money and to provide* that service we are dealing with 
dou le reportin^^ requireintiuts . 

Marine: '.'Je' e jl!>o followed that ri>tjtc wj h a HLT* block grants w^iere thfV wanted to 
provide additional manpvwvj s*-ivitt.i to ri^:»idents ol" a sojcific area. We 
alr^iadv had a contract with .nother MCij;Uborhood gronp up tiiere lo run a 
ii^ani)Ower strrvi- 'Center, bu wc htiCJiKc the contractu!' for the HUh block t^rjnt, 
4Jhd in turn *.*ir^ibcofitraLLt;d to tht- i-^Jij^ ^ervJce center so we could control 
the kinds of manpower i^crvices ^^>n;^' into that community. It was juut more 
o .he !>er 'ice from tUv sami so'irc; » r aht^-r than forcing; llirj to set iq* a 
dnplicaf ^ service ccEit^-r whvrc the. Ji v already isStabli^hcJ . 



Special f\!>siSL^i^f U> the iiiri^i^tor 
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Thia also is due in part to a pUilosoph\ ol tlie city that Manpowt^r services 
will be handled thru this oifice and that each a*rene\ will U-vel tp Its 
own pfo^tam!? lo eoinpestt^ wifh ^ mi^.. 

Uh\ don't wc bc^in Lo loctis in o!i .inu . ow dealt with tii'*:*^ ti "'It^s' 

Let me addn;s;$ the marketing siJt; antf U*avc the contractual uiationships 
aside for now. 

Ttiat's my point. Where in other pro^^rams we have ver\ iuLormal kinds oi 
relationships with letters ci. .s^Teemcat and arran^enients in which no money 
exchanges hands--£or example, 1 *m a i,aseworkcr at DV'K and I take all ' mv 
friends* clients coming from one oi our manpower service ceuters. I do-^'t 
know about tliis and neither does the center mana^^er, but the counselors have 
no trouble wilh their inlormal relationship gettinfi services for their 
clients — in the case of ES, we have lonj;, detailed contracts. Lverythinv 
that is done between our two agencies is done because it*s written into a 
contract. lEverything is reduced to tlie letter, and even some things that 
are written down aren^t done. 

At the time th^ marketing sys^tem was being designed, one oi its important 
objectives was to minimize duplication of emplo>er calls on m interat,e!ipy 
basis. Our director met with the hca^ of emplojiKent security, and they had 
agreed th"** this was a desirable objective, and they had further a^^reed 
that it w^uld be appropriate to lodge the coordindtinj; responsibility in 
this office. Vhat was written into the contract thai was drawn up. 

In white ink, I might adc . It was the only way to get the contract signed. 

That's one ofthe thirds not fully implemented. The plan that was originally 
conceived was to try to liave sufficient comiiunicatlon so that we would not 
both be calling on *:hQ sani^ employer within a specific span at time. Our 
marketing staffs would weet periodicall) , we'd exchange 10^:^ information on 
jfftjpioyer visits, and the Baltimore Area Manpower Consortium would essentially 
nave the responsibility for establishin^i the lead in this cooperative system, 
l^t did not actually work out tiiat way. l^ie biggest stumblini: block was the 
tremendous resistance on their part to Kearin^ up in that part of their 
responsibility. As evidence of their rood faith in this thev were to provide 
three members of our staff. We in turn agreed that the lobii <ii\'eloped by 
these joint groups would all be listed on the Job bank. Ihev did provide 
one member of their staff. One member of their employer services unit ha:> 
"been working here* 

They've oniy been trying to get rid ol him ior 14 years. Thev tinally managed 
to find someplace to put him out of their office. 

He operates the way he wishes to opisrate. There is some difference o^ opinion. 
He^s working out in Howard County, The Jirectot of that center feel' he's 
being productive and effective. However, we could not establi^li or trace 
any real Job orders that were obtained directly to hia ei torts. only 
two job orders we succeeded in getting him to write had a w.irk:>He in Alaska. 

And he was here for six months betore we e^^er rot that \4c Kived u. 
gives you an ides of how much c ^Itment was there on the part ot »he other 
agency . 



Jerry: They have subsequently filled Che other two slots thru PSE we gave them 

two PSE slots and they used them to place two people in our own office as 

had been called for in the earlier contract. But they were jointly hired 
and are on the state payroll. 

Q; War*, .hey previously on the ES staff? 

Jerry: No. And one of them we hired onto our own sza££ when the PSE money for that 
slot ran out- One of the major stumbling blocks is the federal executive 
order that requires any employer who list? with any agency^ simultaneously 
with listing with that agency, to list all job openings with Employment 
Security. A great many hours and a grea(: deal of effort went into trying 
to sell ES* We had contractual agreement that any Job orders taken by us 
went into the job bank, that effectively complied with the regulation* But 
they maintained that unless was phoned in directly to their office the 
requirement had not been met. That was appealed by us to the regional office 
unofficially, this became very much involved in how one works with a great 
many employers in this area who have mandatory listing. The decision that 
came back to us was that if asked to rule, the department would rule in favor 
of Employment Security. 

Marge: We informally went to the national office. Meanwiiile* in the spirit of 

cooperation, they formally wrote a letter to the regional office and they 
looked at it and bumped it over to Washington. So they have a formal written 
ruling on this that the law does state thus and so. Part of the issue with 
rules and regulations is the interpretation of those rules and regulations. 
It does say you have to place the order with the job bank. So that in some 
ES offices the decision is OK you can do that i£ you're going to put the 
job orders on the job bank. That meets the letter of the law. But ES requires 
that there be a rule on it before they'd take our word on it or bend even 
a litt)e. 

Another example we call our skill training program work experience, because 
we didn't wanL to pay any allowances. What we got. when we called someone in 
tht: national office was vou can call them anything you want; once uhey approve 
it in your plan it's approved, for two years we have work experience a. $8 
J million ot oor $11 million ^rant in Title 1- We have very minimal allowanLC 

payments. Yoo can look at the re^'ulations and interpret them in a way that 
makes cooperation easier. 

Jerry: Our prlmarv concern with all o£ this was its impact on employen:> tU*:t this 
would be t'dldiiitj in a duplicate contact situation. It has evolved that we 
have a relationship with emplovers, and tliey make contact with employees--we 
often think jut;L one we*;!; aftt^r wc''vl' hitjii to see them--using our ' ->l^s > 
stftiously, I doubt that they spend mnch tim*: looking at oor logs, lJut when 
tiiev've t'otten a lob li:>t.in: from I ro:n an emplo^^er thev think should be 
a mandatory H:>tinv: e{sipl*^.er,t; ey witl atter that employer. Dccaijionallv 
an emplo'cr has responded bv saviiiy ti»aL if they have co do it thi;l way 
the^ 'd preJcr lo work dircctiv i-iMi E'>plt^ ment Security. Ilore <,>fteu it 
enhanced o^ir tf^lationship becatist^ otir to.jta*, ' is bailed on cooperation and 
tryiriv; to provide tile etnplu wiLii sLivicc and not tryinti to huld a club 
Lv/er their ht;rid Lmpli>vmLia Setv^iLL- uccasionally reyorttrd to bucominj; 
e.^Lremely bureaucratic iP its; deali^yv wiMT einpl'^ycTiJ . it<,it realty 

tiireatcniny ii^ an;, -^eubc Wc ^-lon'f ^ cKih^ and we hupc wc wouldn't 
nse one if did, apt)r<,>7Lh an Miipl L*r ba-ic-d K>n \m*xt wc feci *i i^crv^tLc 
wl' Lau rvnd^r .ei thet." \n ■.>.lihi,' a T\iJt.ch ol a <^iidlitieU emplt>ycr with a 
opening, or in the area oi i , or in the ic lcrral oi people wiu) eoii^e out c>t 
oy work experience pro^':rt»rn c9 
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Jerry: Another important area is in the problems of affirmative action. There are 
a number of employers in this area which have affirmative action plans » who 
are understaffed in minorities and females and where we will take Job orders 
to fill to help them meec these problems., 1 think we can give employers a 
more personalized service. Our concept of people working with employers is 
different. At Employment Security they do not take job orders generally- « 
Our marketing representatives are ^Responsible not only for taking the job 
order> but for following-up to seo^hat it gets referred on. 

In terms of our work wiLh employers^ we have written into the £S contract 
that we will ^hare information about employers. Uo have tlie same agreement 
in a letter ol understanding with WIN where their marketing staff and our 
marketing -Lal'f meet and try to develop a relationship working together that 
helps us both. One of the problems?^ between our marketing staff and ES's 
marketing staff is that there is very little common interest in how we 
really have mutual objectives, how i;e can serve each other's interest. Some 
of this problem of perception is valid. Thev do have a some^at different 
scope of responsibility. They have a number of things we don't have to be 
concerned about, 

Marge; Our Employment Service feel they don't serve the downtrodden and unskilled. 
They prefer to think*'titat*s CETA*s job. They advertise Cet Your Skilled 
Workers Here,. Second, they think we should only be doing training. They 
finally realized that we do serve a larger population and we do more than 
just training and that we may do some V>f those things better than they do 
them themselves. That gradually had to start at Lhe top and filter down. 
It took a long, long time, 

Q: How has your relationship with ES changed during the past two years/ 

Marge: We're now on our second contract wi_h them. We learned the hard way. We 
were not used to dealing with people who looked at the contract and said, 
*Vfell> it says right here I'm to do this aVid I'm sorry, but chat's all I'm 
going to do," We learned verj^ quickly that if you wanted marketing meetings 
once a month it had to b^. in the cot :ract, It*s not enough to say we will 
perform marketing ?ctivitl*^s; the contract ha<i to specify an exact percentage 
of time to be devoted to it, and ^oecify how often any meetings between our 
two marketing staffs were to d& held. We, eliminated one o£ ^he^r centers 
for poor performance, and much more carefully had to spell out the services 
to be provided in th^ remaining centers* 

Q: How did you assess the poc^r performance of that center? 

Marge: We looked at a variety of factor:; in the performance of all oi our service 

centers, refe^crals to Jobs, training,, etc, that wc^e In the contract, by the 
way, and that was the lowest center we had^ We used the samh contract for all 
the centers, and no one was mectinjk e::actly what was written into the contract* 

Jerry; Another problem was in the first contract they reully did not pcfrceivc them- 
selves as rea]I> being responsible for the performance of their ^cntc^-s. Every 
other organization with whom we had a contract accepted that re^ p^>!isib/lit>^. 
In t^ie second contract, they ha^e assumed that respoitsibility l\>r meeting the 
pert'ortnance standards set in the contract 
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Our t^slationship with ES had improved, oven btTore we di<i the second contract. 
Wo have gone out of our way to be as nonchreatening with theiu. We have 
diligently worked with them on a nun^er of differen": levels to show them we're 
not all htidy that we do some good things, just generally handling them c;re- 
fully and consciously trying to break down that hostile feeling. 

Sometimes going on a lower level helps < One thing jnr fSE director did was 
create some paid PSE job positions for the director of the job bank. And all 
of a sudden he was much more flexible and willing Co work with us. That was not 
going to the top and not contractual, llis boss didn't t^ll him to do something. 
But he kept complaining about how overworked he was. ^ 

And our jobs were increasing his work load while at the same time he had a cut 
in his st^ff. Now he works much more openly with us. 

There was a big change this year in how they viewed us, 1 don't know whether 
it was. that after one contract they f igured/Vtell, that wasn'^t too bad and they 
weren't really too r:asty. 1 didn't really lose my job and they're not really 
taking away my clients, " I think th(:y found there were some things that were 
very usefu? to have us around fonlike to give a large number of unemployment 
insurance interviewers so they could reduce the line and come to work in the 
morning. I think the hostility hab ii^^aily calmed down. 

Once the relationships begin bo established, we've gotten far enough along 
to begin gaining broader cooperation in various aii^eas. In some areas we may 
need to be very specific, and in others it niay not need so much detail. 

We also are working on some areas now that aren't written into the contractu. 
We're hoping to get the wa^;e reconls J or PSE employment so that anyone who 
qualities £or Ml will ^:i.a. that automatiLMllv. Hie Baltimore city payroll 
department prepares the cumputi^T cardb that go diri^^etly to ES to write PSE 
chocks. 1 would say the kev is that whili; their services ntay not be improving 
noticably as a result ol iti their r^^Lationship witli us is improving. 

One interesting, thin^; is tliat we probably liave a better relationship with UMN 
than our Emplumi^nt Service had with IMM- 

In the marki^tinr. ^rca thi-re has been d ^p^rit tu cooper^'te. We don't find a 
gr^^at dual oL duplication. 

How do >ua Work with a^tMH-ics that Jo»'t ii-tjuiri; the li^Vi^l of formality ut LS? 

IJhat we' f iuTjnd luObt oilL*ctj>tj ti^^'t ti. to a formal subcontract, i:> tt* do 
a li^'tter ut tiiidi^r;^ taiid i - wc will |>«i X nntJibor of dollars and enroll lU^ut in 
a ^ite* Vou will prt*vjdc tratiitn. tmiuh^ i of wtM^'ki^ in suci an ari.'a . hach 

a .LUK tJrovidliu M^rvi^.^.^ wil!t li. v <^*taa?i- ol money* Vou ran do it un j 
much luwi^r li;\ei< VJe lia.c it wm ,i ttiinlitr ki» dittcrcsnt depaitrKuL^ ?a tfn' 
iJijparLmi^nt oi ^-.^c. Ld ^tati; 'o* 'd nail, didii'i Want to do thiiv auh 
ri±» , but wc ha c relationship iht haf> 1 1 ilat loii i-iJiiti^r* Lc ^Kit i*i-i,n i! 

their pi^'upLi.' jntu I'SI. , iiiJ w<:'.v ;orl^.tl .tH Matchijii): dollars iot traiuiui", and 
jMSi '.jorkcd 4»ut oWii arraii^cT icnt ^ ui ihu^^t a coutrai.* *it that li^vxK *t tia . 
vfurt'.cd ^-Mt': ucl ' 111 1 casc^ a ^l^v^»!vc^ irainiirv "i^'c tuok .'U |iLUpK <K>ti 
tSL :ind plact^d llicn jt'tLtM" tht- did iUi. !rainj:i , l/e picli.ti |>i.o^»K up lor 
muiiLhs'bn PSL in traininz-relatL-d \obi>. I'c did a letter of understanding in 

pto^^LdiiV^' lU^ wa^^M^i and m hi^'^-.c r-irp4t/*ij> i p .j^idui rjiF^ nj^^viiaJ'. 

trained l*^ pOupli; to to Ws>rl: lor W-r-. .i/iujusc s»> i.i>iitract at all. ^utU m 
worked out vi^ry well ^ , 91 
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I would love to cee some o£ our conEiracLs reduced e:o memoranda o£ unders Eianding, 
because when you have a coiiEiracL you buve to set up a whole bunch ol administra- 
tive procedures. Someone has to moniiuir ii^ someone has lo see the invoices 
are in, someone has to pay tliem, and aVIiole set o£ administrative controlii you 
don't have when you don't exchani^e inone^^. A memorandum of understanding allows 
you to be flexible enough. We're not gcing^ to write contiacts to serve 12 
people in five different agencies^ but with a memorandum ol understanding: wo 
can have a great deal' o£ latitude and flexibility. 

Our service centers all have tlio ^ame statement of work in them* We have 
three CliO's as subcontractors, and they each said in the first year Eihat 
the statement of work seemed to tUum to be very non-bureaucratic. Vrban 
League runs 2 tliey picked up the KS" center and two local groups arc- 
centers. Our OIC does training; for us as a subcontractor. Wc also havt^ a 
skill center subcontract with the fi.i^t<imore City Schools^ and several tjtlier 
training contractors, - 

IThen PSE first came around, that led to a lot of discussion about the possibility 
of placing slots in small non-proiit agencies without having to put them on city 
or county payrolls. Administratively it is very hard to deal with because of 
different holidays and requirements in each agency. So we talked to the 
health and welfare council a planning arm of the Community Ctiest and 
they agreed to take a contract from us t^^lace PSE jobs in the§c agencies. 
So we gave them a metropolitan contract where lialtimore City put in X amount 
of slots, each subdivision put in moi?ey for X amount of slots. They in turn 
wrote separate subcontracts for each of tiiose agencies. They have close to 
250 slots. We were so glad we found them. 

They also had the decision about which agencies. With all the aggravation 
we also gave them th(^ authority to decide who would ^et the slotb^ too. In^ ^ 
most case^ their priorities* and the local subdivision's priorities were the 
same. And they had one PSE to run the program. We found it a very ^^ood 
solution . 



We also have ^-enefited from a new state director of V*oc. Ed. He has opened 
his planning process up to Include us and many others he recognized would be 
affected by thei r program, and we in turn have invited him to join In our- 
executive committee. That's another way you can open up conimunlcation in a 
critical area. We also recommended that we have someone from economic develop 
ment to sit In on our executive commit tee >toO) so that area would be part of 
our planning. 

Another example we wantec} to run a summer program for ytjuth in the 
coni^nunities . But we didn't need to duplicate what already was going on^ so we 
went to the Baltimore City Department of Recreation to discuss how we ml^iiht 
work together. They vanted to hire isome staff and we had PS£ slots, so we 
agreed to use their activities. We figured how many additional movies could 
we show, where and when. Worked with the department of recreation to tie in 
with planned programs. It worked very well. We had only 2-3 times wiien the 
movie was there and no people showed up, and one where a bus trip didn't work 
out because the people were theru but the bu^ waiJn't. We iouud that if you 
have something to offer th'em and you're willing to assume the administration, 
you^ll find more cooperation. We've taken that role a lot of time. We look 
at that as part of our role^ .One of the bigi;est savings under CLtA ii; the 
need for only one administrative structure. We are set up to handle large ^ 
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Marge; programs* We didn't even have to add a staff position to operate many o£ 

these programs* We're already doing it> so it doesn't put much of a burdea 
of us^ If that is a way to get coordination golng>it seems tnore than 
worthwhile to us by providing Information, or space, or run a separate 
program, or give them an office. Or store things. It's interesting what 
people come to you looking for, and what they 1 eave witH« We stored some 
stu£f for one group and made them happier than if wo'd given them a contract 
to run a program. You try to be as helpful as you can. When you're large, 
you can do many th^^ings that would require another ajgency to be completely 
out of their field* We take moat of those things in stride. Me trip every 
now and then, and overextend every now and then, but most times it doesn^' t 
require tbat much effort for us to help an agency or group by lending our 
administrative Structure or staff or sharing information* 

Jerry; For the most part it's because we're geared up to administer a broad array 
of subcontracts as opposed to operating them dilrectly ourselves. 
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Figure 2, 

Relatlonshlpfi Arong Work Experience^ 
Education and Job Demand. 
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Th e L abor Market . What is a labor market? Quite simply, it is a market place wtjere 
employers buy or employ labor and where people sell their time and talents. Exhibit I 
(pase 115) represents how one might function. Five elements^ *ont-ribui:e to the 
paths people take in finding and succeeding in jobs. First is the suPPlv og 
labor , or Che number of people in the market who cffer their time and talents 
for employment ranked by characteristics such as age, 3ex\ race, skills^ education 
and experience.. The second element, the demand for laBgr , is the number of jobs 
in the economy of a region classified by occupation, industry, location and the 
conditions of various types of work. A third element is labor market: inter - 
me^iarles , or the adaptive and facilitating mechanisms which bring people and 
jobs together such as -CETA, social service agencies, and job-related training and 
employment resources. The fourth element, labor market information , enables ■ 
employers, intermedlari^s^jipii people seeking training or jobs to make better 
informed decisions about tfhe advantages and disadvantages of alternatives in the 
labor marl^et. The final- element, price , wliich is a function of the first four 
elefknents, includes the wages and benefits of various jobs which attract or 
discourage people from seeking work- The role o£ CETA and other intermediaries 
is to provide a free flow of information and better access to competitive employ- 
4nent so that people and employers can miike mutually benefici:jl decisions about 

training, work and their lives. 

o , J 

L abor Market Transition . The concept of a[jL^or market transition helps explain J 
how the person moves through this maze of agencies and services into successful 
employment. The process has four steps; training readiness, skill readiness, 
employability and job retention and success. Training readiness depends on the 
basic learning skills and attitudes requisite for training in a particular 
industry or occupation. High technology occupations, Cor example, require 
training levels which assume basic learning skiUs in reasoning, computation 
and communication. Placing people without these skills into such programs 
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often leads to disappointment and failure. The second step, job or skill 
_readlaass > involves training Tn entry level skill:> adequate for competent 
perforaance of work tasks required on the Job CRIA^typically addresses both 
of these steps in the transition process, but the second one is especially 
critical to^he sXicceas of people in Jobs after training and -"^acemant. 

The third step in the process of labor market transitions is employ ability > 
or the'social skills, work habits and attitudes which facilitate adjustiDent to 
the constraints of supervision, values and demands usually present in competitive 
jobs and often unfamiliar to young ot inexperienced workers. The fourth step, 
job retention and success > involves helping individuals and /employers meet each 
other^s expectations so that people move to self-sufficiency in managing their 
own lives and careers* 

The purpose of these steps in the transition process Is to increase the 
effective use of rejources of the Individual, to maximize the person's learning 
from training and education, and to equip the person to earn his or her pay on 
the Job. Many people achieve these objectives with the help of family and 
school during adolescence and early adulthood. The problem of '^hard-core" 
unemployment among disadvantaged workers, minorities and youth often results 
from inefficient use of these resources at earlier stages of their lives. 
Fcimily and community resources may be severely limited, reducing the efficient 
delivery and use oi education and training. Many CETA participants because they 
havts not achieved training readiness and Job or skill "^eadiness are unable to 
succeed in the final two steps: employability, and job retention and success, 
t 

th e Model Figure 1 iUustrates the labor market transition i)rocess as a person 
is recruited and moves to the "gate-ket±p^r" who assesses^ diagnoses and refers 
the individual to appropriate services t^ach person needs propipt , accurate 
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Figure I. 

Labor Market Transitions ThrouRh CET A 
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Figure 1. 
ffJterktt: Trfngtttons Through CETA 
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refi^rral to ajiproprlate services based on his or her readiness for each stage 
in the process. Some CEXA clients^ for exainple) are ready to be placed directly 
into jobs> while others, may require basic learning skills^ social services and 
job search and survival training. Only through diagnosis and assessment can 
the proper referrals be made so that each person's progress is matched with 
access to appropriate jobs^ training and resources at the right time. This is 
the meaning of the need to Know Your Client in helping people succeed in 
competitive employment. 

The key to transitions and to the operation of this oK>del is the availability 
of appropriate information about local jobs. This information can be quantitative 
or qualitative. Both are important. 

Quantitative data exists a^ th^ macro level for the nation and for states 
in a variety of measures of employment and unemployment trends and occupational 
outlook predictions by industry and occupation. Quantitative data at the micro 

level for local communities and regional labor markets^ are le ss aijv ailable but_- 

can be gathered with an aggressive posture as discussed in the Exchange of 
Information section in this report by Myron Roomkin. But perhaps the most 
critical information essential to the final two stages in the labor market 
transition process is qualitative insight into what often appears as hidden 
costs in job entry and success. These must crme from local employers and 
intermediaries who can contribute to an intimate awareness of tho process. 

The most serious lack of information found as public agencies plan and 
operate programs is a realistic understanding of the framework for planning 
used by private sector employers. As the final element in our model we 
briefly summarize this framework: 
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1. Plamiln£ lead time for employers is a calculus of Che training lead 



time for a"given occupation, the realities of the produce or service 
market of theVirm in the business cycle, and the expectations of 
shareholders « 

^ 2, Training lead time is geared roughly to the technology of the industry 

and the skills and knowledge associated with the jobs £or which 

training is to occur. 
3* The higher the level of knowledge and skill associated with an occupation 

the wider its geographic labor market for recruitment and the longer its 

training lead time. 
A* The higher the pay, fixed cost benefits and rigidity of work rules 



incliuiing seniority and lines of progression within the firm, the 
more aenanding the employer will be of* entry level qualifications 

r 

and |ob perfomfance . 
5, The employer's goal is not to fulfill the needs of the disadvantaged or 
unemployed labor force; it is to make a profit. The private sector will 
support training and offer jobs to people in the employment and training 
system i£ there is a reasonable expectation that a return on that 
investment will occur through the development of a supply of workers 
qualified and ready for jobs for which employment opportunities existi 
now or in the future. ^ 
I In summary ^ our model says that to place individuals in ui subsidized^ 
competitive jobs in the private 3ector,we must understand the nature of labor 
market^ and the behavior <yf the parties in the transitions to a successful work 
experience. To do this, we need inforjiatlon and a fram(:work for using it* 
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APPlytttg_the Model 

Hill section deals with two questions* The first is the collection an4 
Interprets tioa of quantitstive micro labor market data; the second is the 
gathering and uses of qualitative labor market data* Both are discussed in 
the context of the transition oiodel developed above* 

The discussion which follows assumes that organizations have already solved 
their general cooomnicatiors problems and have determined an appropriate infor* 
mation processing posture* The .ireader might want to refresh his or her memory 
on^ these issues by referring to the bioag «nd Roomfcin papers which precede . 
this paper In the report. ^ 

Micro Level Quantitative Information * Two examples from the work of the project" 
staff are avAlable to illustrate the use of micro level quantitative labor 
market information. The first surveyed eipployers from 13 southwestern Illinois 
counties with the help of vocational educators in the region; the second example 
involves local labor market information gathered by CETA consortium staff for 
eight southwestern Indiana counties. The data for the two regions is similar 
in form and content^ but this discussion will focus on the Indiana survey results* 
The process for collection and analysis of such infor;piation is inexpensive and 
^ could be applied in any local labor market*^ 

In this particular case Evansville CETA consortium staff prepared and dis^ 
tributed survey forms ':o about 600 Clrms In ten majPr industrial groups identified 
from 1973 County Business Patterns data (Exhibit 2 on page ) from the U*S* Bureau 
of the Census* A total of 180 employers responded to the survey;' one-third were 
wholesale and retail firms, one^sixth were manufacturers^ one-^tenth were In 

y 

^ The employer survey procedure Is described in detail i-n a report from Rodgers^ 
Cassell et al, to the Illinois Office of Education entitled Educational 
Planning in the Labor Market: Linking Occupational Education to Regional 
Economic Development , Requests for copies should be directed to the Division 
of Adult^ Vocational and Technical Education^ Illinois Office of Education^ 
100 North First Street, Springfield, Illinois 62706. 
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health and medical services, and the balancd^were distributed among the remaining 
seven industries. Manufacturers employed nearly half of the 27,000 employees 
of the 180 firms, health and medicfil services employed 25 percent of the 1975 
vork force represented by the survey, and wholesale and retail trade accounted 
for 9 percent of the present work force surveyed* (Exhibit 3 on page 117)* The 
Survey sample appears to be representative of the industries and types of em- 
ployment in the southvestem Indiana labor market* 

/ Employers provided three levels of information to assist the consortium 
and the advisory council with strategies for translfiting numbers into priorities. 
Ihe first level involved projections of demand for future/ employees . The 180 
firms projected nearly 4^500 full-time and S^^O part-time job openings for 1976 
and 1977. Hearly 60 percent o£ these openings* vere projected by manufacturers, 
just over 20 p^^rcent were in health and medical services, and wholesale and 
retail trade was the third largest with 5 percent of the projected openings. 
Manufacturing and health appear to be the two industries with the greatest 
potential for job development, training and plficcment In southwestern Indiana 
during the next two years with more than 80 percent of the projected full-time 
job opportunities in these 180 firms* 

The second level of Information gathered in the survey represents the 
educational and work experience requirements- preferred by employers when hiring 
people for jobs within firms vhlch responded to rhe survey, ^mployers^ do'^not 
appear willing to substitute- long work experience for basic learning skills .- 
Opportunities for people without a high school diploma drop sharply fot.jobs 
requiring i»re than one year of work experience. While half the ^jobs re«i'iri*t8 
ttare than one year of work experience j^ain open to nigh school graduates, .just 
6 percent are open to candidates with less than four years of high school « 
Figure 2 summarizes ::he results " these data In the employer survey'^'results 
to Illustrate the way employer^ ^£;e education and work experience in screening 
applicants for work in soi western Indiana. 
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Figure 2. 

Kel^tionghtps Among tforlc Experience > 
Educattoa and Job Demand. 
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third level of information in the employer survey focused on more 
detailed employer expectations of future employment .opportunities b^iyjob title 
within industry. Such projections for manufacturing and health are reported in 
Exhibit^ A and 5 on pages 119-122- Employers in the remaining industries project too 
few opportunities to iaterpret their expectations by job title meaningfully in 
planning CETA programs. These results do^ however, indicate sevei/al occupa- 
tional groups which offer the potential for job development, training, place- 
ment tnd Success for CE^A clients in the §ight-county Evansville consortium. 

In interpreting the results of the Era|>loyer Survey and translating its 
results i^to programs, the read'jr must recognize the limitations of ' the informa- 
tion provided-by employers in this survey. Thus manufacturers expect to be 
hiring assemblers, freight and material ii^kndlers, and secretaries during the 
next two years all jobs for ^hich CEXA-eligible people might qualify after 
.ten to twenty weeks of, training. But equally importa^it is the fact that other 
projected openings for^ jobs such as manufacturers' sales representatives, grinders, 
and tool and die makers require higher levels of skill and training than can be 
accomplished during short*-ternt CETA*^type training. The numbers Reported in 
Exhibits A. and 5 suggest how many ppsitions might be open by job title within 
in<)ustry 'based on employers' best guesses about the future, but the data must 



be interpreted first as reporting only probable openings not guarant;eed 

* * 

openings and second, the prime sponsor must realize that^ it is his respon- 
sibility to screen the data to distinguish those jobs for which his clients 
might reasonably be eligible from those jobs for which his clients clearly 
are not eligible, ^ 

Insight and information about job content and requirements for success are 
essential to helping pecSpl^ qualify for and succeed in good jobs. The question 



i^ how do intermediaries go about gathering and understanding the Implications 
of such information. The simplest and most practical strategy is to go to the 
source to employers who might be able to liire the individuals being trained 

no 
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and placed Into competitive work* Comnunication with employers is essential 
throughout the process of job development^ training and placement. Early con- 
tact with employers also improves chances of securing mutual accommodations by 
CE1!A and individuals- in training as they understand the needs of people and 
employers in successful emoloyinent. Intermediaries must be in touch with employ- 
ers to learn what entry level skills and productivity measures will be expected 
of people if they are to succeed in jobs. The goal of this stage in the process 
is to develop str^tlfegies for incorporating qualitative labor market information 
into program planning and instruction^ 

Strategies for GatherinR and Using Qualitative Information about Jobs , xhe need 
for qualitative Information about jobs grows from the need to improve under- 
standing of the opportunities for employment and resources required to help 

£ 

people prepare for success in competitive jobs. Most members of such agencies 

have some knowledge about various types of work through what they have read or 

■ ti 
heard from friends and clients. What is needed, however, is knowledge of acquaint 



tance ^ which provides insight into the conditions and requirements for success 



in particular. jobs and work environment^. Three useful strategies for gathering 
and using s^ich information were found in our studies of CEXA activities in 
Baltimore, Maryland, and Evanston, Illinois. 

The fir^t strategy foi gathering and using qualitative labor market infor- 
mation comes from the ?5ix-county Baltimore Metropolitan Manpower Consortium (see 
Exhibit 6 on page 123) in Maryland. The Baltimore program includes many important 

elements of the model for public-private sector linkage presented here. Labor market 
analyses for the consortium gather and evaluate quantitative data from employers 



1 * 

^ This concept is adapted from the distinction first noted by William James in 
The Principles of Psychology (London: Macmillan, 1890), Vol, I, p, k21, and 
later expanded by Elton Mayo in The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilir^ ^ 
zation (Bostoh: Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administration, 
1945), pp. 16 and 59, . 
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through telepfione surveys and constant updating of information about labor 
market conditions and economic development in the metropolitan area.^^' Job 
development is incorporated into a "marketing" strategy which attempts to 
coordinate visits and information gathered by the many public agencies seeking 
employment opportunities from firms into i^lch they hope to place clients, 
including, the employment service, work incentive program (WIN), and special 
programs for youth, offenders and ex-offenders in the Baltimore ares^. But 
perhaps the most important factor in helping clients complete labor market 
transitions to successful employment is the organization and use of Labor 
Market Advisory Committees (LMAC) a3 part of program design and planning 



for the consortium* 



Many public agencies have advisory groups which may include employers, 
unions and representatives of job-related and social service agencies, but the 
role of an LHAC is much more specific than that of a CETA advisory council or a 
vocational education advisory group for a secondary school- The LHAC for a 
particular industry and occupation is formed from people in that industry and 
its unions, training resources and '^gate-keepers" (people who control access to 
training and Ji^s) in which quantitative survey data suggest good potential £(|r 
training^d placing CETA clients into job^- Once an LMAO is formed for a , 
given industry and occupational group, its role can develop into one of helping 
shape programs .^nd specifying types of training and experiences required to 
enable people to qualify for and succeed in such Mobs. In short, the LMAC iP 
a primary resource for keeping qualitative information current by including the 

\ . ; 1 ^■ 

insight and experieaf:e of people in the particular occupation to assist with the 

^ / 

design and operation of training, job development and placement within tr^e ^ 



It and placement within tl^e 



consortium. ( 
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^ Such data is available in many forms in most urban areas. See Exhibit 8: 
"Developing an Employment Strategy,** / 
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An LMAC can be especially helpful in increasing knovledfie of acquaintance 
about a particular^ industry, occupation or £irn), and the work environment a and 
rei]uiremeQts asaociatad with each, by: 

1- Confimiag and specifying demand for particular skills beyond 
that suggested b^quantitative information alone . The LMAC 
can help identify the particular aub*industriea in which the 
need ia greaCeat and begin the proceas of gathering qualitative 
information about working conditions and re<juirementa for entry 
and succesa on the job. 

2- GuidinR curriculum content in training programa as to real lobs 
and their requirements , xhe training of weldera . * .for example, 
may need to differ from one industrial setting to another. 
Employers familiar with an industry can help apecify the elements 
needed Co prepare people for success on the job. 

3. Specifying criteria for eval uat ing job competency akllls and 

determining when the person is ready for referral into competitive 
employment . Any publi(; or private agency which develops a 
reputation for "graduating" people without Che skills to perfurm 
successfully on tt^ job will soon find employers reluctant to 
welcome his staff and clients. 

A second strategy was found in a smaller CETA training program in 

Evanston Township High School, north of Chicago. The Evanston program helps 

illustrate the manner through which public agencies new to employment and 

training uiider CETA are most likely Co build successful linkages to private 

sector employment. The key to the Evanston approach is informal communication 

between its director and employers, followed by careful attention to the 

special conditions, expectations and requirements to which individuals must 

adjust as they enter competitive employment. Each employer in the Evanston 

program begins ipth one to^ three graduates of the training effort. Success 

leads to success. Therefore, the initial breakthrough with any employer 

must begin with careful collaboration of CETA, employers, ^unions and 

related agencies to assurct success with the first placements in^a given 

firm or work environment. CETA participants must dctmonstrate their ability 

to perform satisfactorily on the job. this atage of the strategy is based on 

experience in other contexts affirming that employers will cooper ate with 
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programs CraininR the disadvantaged^ the unemployed and minorities if they can 
eacpect referrals o^quaTi"He<i^ reliable workers for jobs in which they have 
vacancies . Most employers expect some error and some referrals of people who 
cannot perform on the job^ but few can afford to hire people referred from 
agencies with consistently bad judgements about the ability of their clients to 
perfortn on the jobf This strategy requires a willingness to start with a few 
initial participants in a finti> then building on these to develop a reputation 
for success as fellow workers^ supervisors and employers recognize that CBTA 
can help supply a productive, relial^le labor force. 

The third strategy offers a primary tool for helping participants achieve the 
goal of success on the job in tho.Bvanston program through simulation of the 
conditions of work to help the individual prepare to cope with the expectations 
of employers, fellow workers and' supervisors in terms of the Conditions and 
environment of the workplace* This e|.ement of curriculum is especially dependent 
on the knowledge of acquaintance of members of the Labor Market Advisory Committee. 

One element of simulation is time. Training programs might be scheduled, for 
example, from noon to 8 p.m. rather than on a regular school^day schedule with 
the resulting benefit that people in training have less difficulty adapting to 
working hours and shifts which may not conform to the 8 co A or 9 to 5 pattern. 
Another element of simulation is to provide practice in dealing with typicaL work 
rules such as pay, tardiness, garnishments, grievance procedures atid pathways 
p'v into promotion. Young or inexperienced CETA clients are seldom familiar with 
• such rules and procedures » but they need to beco^ne accustomed to the discipline., 
of the workplace: being to work on time; pay deductions for tardiness or absence; 
seniority and fines of progression from one job to another within the firm or 
department; a fair day's pay for a fair day's work. Such discipline may conflict 
with the individual's values. A failure to resolve this conflict mav 
lead to a client's failurd to retain the job A third element consists 
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of bro^deniug participattog within each training group to inc lude^olAex-yorkerg 
vith youth. The maturity and experience of adults can be a settling influence 
and a spurce of knowledge of acquaintance about the limitations of job opportu- 
nities for those without the skills required for competitive employment. This 
new role, in return, can help build the confidence of older workers as they 
provJ^de young trainees with infonnation and guidance. The result can be a 
mutually rewarding experience, onewhich facilitates transition from training 
to work by helping equip the individual with an understanding of attitudes 
and work habits which are required for success on th^ job. 

\ 

Sunciary * Certainly other programs have also succeeded ^ training to 'qualify 
individuals for success In the labor market. But the key to this series of' 
strategies for the employment and trainiiig system is mot the accumulation of 
minor details with which to shape training programs into newer yet still 
relatively inflexible molds. The key Is the development of communication 
channels and information resources with employers to keep qualitative and 
quantitative data current. Only such communication and in£6rmation can enable 
public agencies in the employment and training system to remain responsive to 
Che changing rteeds, conditions* and opportunities' in the dynamic local labor 

markets in which people live and work- 

- 

\ 

. \ 
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Pub lie -Private Sector Linkage 
Transitions to Successful Work 
Seminar Agenda 



9:00 * 9:20 
9r20 - 10:00 



10:00 - 10:15 
10:15 - H:30 



ll:U5 ' 1:30 



Introduction to the Day 
Introduction to the Labor Mark^it 

A. Exhibit I: The SID Model for CETA and the Labor Market 

B. Assumptions and Limitations in our use of the Model 

1. Communications linkages already m place 

2. incentives to link with private sector already 

present ' 

3. Information- about supply and demand are sufficient 

to begin the process 

C. pbjectives of our use of the model' 

1. What information do you need to use siD' 

2. How do you use information and communication 

linkages to, resolve local labor market problems? 

Break ■ 

How do you describe a local labor market? 

A. Concepts and Terms 

I- Labor Market Transitions 

2. Training Readiness ' 

3. Job Readiness 

4. EmpU»yability 

5. Job Retention & i'uccess 

B. Looking at local Labor Market Information 

1. Southwestern Indiana 

2. Southwestern Illinois 

Luncheon with Guest Speakers .- 

A. CETA Director oE a Local Program with Successful 

1. StrategiesJji..,tfaTlir;;7d ^^kers for 

transition and adaptation to unsubsidized lobs 

2. Incentives for employers to hire and retain" CET\- 

traincd workers. 

B. An Employer with Successiul CETA-trained Employees 

1. Incentives' for employers to' hire and upgrade 

disadvantaged (CElA-trained) workers 

2. Strategies for upgrading and promotion into highJT--'^ ' 

skilled jobs within che ci^m. ■ 
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l;30 - 2:45 



2:45 - 3:00 
3:00 4:00 



4:00 - 4:30 



Marketing to Produce Success 

A. Identification and Analysis of Employers 

B. Planning the Employer Contact: Getting Information 
about the 'Firm 

i 

C. Socialization for Work Analysis of placement 

^ opportunities from an internal labor market (employer/ 
employee) perspective. 
1- What are entry level jobs? 

2. Where do markinal workeirs begin in internal labor 

markets? 

3. How do they adyance into better joos after leaving 

CETA? 

Break . . 

CETA as a Resource Mobilizer in the Labor Market 

A. What is CETA*s Role in Job Development? 

B. Baltimore Labor Market Advisory Committee roles 

1. Confirming and specifying demand 

2. Guiding curriculum content to job relevance 

3. SpeciJfying criteria for Evaluation of competency 

levels (job readiness) before placement in 
private sector employment 

Summary and Evaluation 

Local ideas and strategies for mobilizing resources 
in the Employment and Training System 



\ 
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EXHIBIT I 



a.TA UBOR KAKMCT orERAnnff:; titbit 



KMrluycd by itctors 
Fubllc 
v«C< 

full ClkM 

With Jobr,' noi; 
worklnfi 
In schools 

CovnwnlcV or ■ 
Jr* CoUc^^ct 
Tech.* ln»C. 
i^yCAf COllce«t 
Ct4»d4«C« Schools 
TrAliilitj^ pt^Craa* 
% 

Rcilrcc* -J' 

Untra^flo/M by dur«Clon 

t^ntuploypil &y occupalLldnal- 
t;toupt 

Uncap loyCd &y 

ttonosf caU/ 

dltadvtnC«h:oO 
PutiUc AtKftlUlCC 

reef pl<nC» 
Wo>an ,> 
Youth 
Votcrnn* 

HIprAntA 
Llialtcd Enflibh 

tpCftkfn^ ablUly 
0^ r ^0 pc*';»^nji 
Older vorkrr* 

HAlldiCAppiiJ 

tx-Of lenders 
Fditc«Cfon«Uy 

dljiadv«nC«red 
MaCJvo AA^ri^.*n-« ^ 
Fomcr cmnpoiAt 

cnroMi-ct 

Lot AC Ion 



Pcvipn-Jtfli lull ir wt Ion and Act *-^w 

I RcCftl* ol l«ld*tf(l or fomcr CFpl0><ic« 

2p Ittrlnv on «1iD| nalk'lnt 

3. Word of iMuCtit rcUcivTA, frlciH)< 

Civil Service ur ociivr caploynniC UaCe 

local. «c«C0| fcdc'ial 
l^^bU^ tiad prt^uKc CivployiitnC «rxn<.tci 
^* Ci.TA*«sidc|dtc4 yujcnclciii pro^r«^<i prlM 
«|ion»orc 

7p Other «AplD>-cr« tP"^ !^^ ■nd prlv^cc) 
0^ rrtffc«£or«i ccAChrr^p coun«C l<ir«:^ 
<;r«duACc tchof>l9 

Dilute*, Jr* Aiid CoantinlCy Callci;e«i 
Kleh Schools 
Profc«*'.on«l AoclciLv^ 
IOp ncvtp«pcr», UW markcc publlc«CUni 
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Rcicrdlal health »rtvlcc«; ttcdlCsL dcnCsl, 

optfcAl, p«ycholO(:lcal 
Uay c«rci tu>ti«|n|(| ivtlly tcrvfcci tr»n«* 

p^ttftClon 

rrc*CAplay»enC rciidl&<t»p orlcncstfonE 
lltvricyt r<ocd[«l re ^^ni;* hinJlfnp: 
prr«on»l flnuncc^^ pt« i\>c«tlon«l tklll* 

Profc»»lon«l knotfltdi;«, ccchnfcsl «nd tkfll 

dovo7cpacnC ; 

TiChnlCftl IniiliitCCtp Junior «nd cotrotinfcy 
collrf;c»i four >car collrrc*. untvcr^l C f<t ^ 
CETA, prluc H^rt&or ^tOnWmt atid a£Ct.<lC<* 
vhon Ar«cf«ll:cCiJ pro»-CAa» 

Job tuvccAi «id«: coiinsclin^^, coAChlnt,. 
orlcnCatlmii psvc|i^lot^ic«l »uppt>rt ol 
cpjtloycc Add ttfftr^lior 

Tr ill ,^tlMrtnl UK% iy\i i 



Vii'SiT of Ch« person 
(Mipply) 

^rodtfccivfcy 
£kllU 
Kootflpdj^C 
Ehpotlonco 
ACtlCuiJft* 

Av^lUbfltCy 
^'tt^lllCV 
Jot EtrAdineSt 
iBpluyAbflfty 

PrcU iciRCS 

Lift t i'v^ i.aLCi t 
^^ppurt itiii 1 1 
Ml Jli wwiiC 

* hM Ir tl} 4', h H-'i 
hi. ^ }<L [ I t( - p (.M 



TltOAC of Ch« Cnployct 
(bcfliand) 

Job Rc^itlrcacnC* 
Technical 
rrof cat loitol 
Vi^c»4 tiouta ^ work, 

w^tkli<£ Condliloiii 
Ccotraphlc 
Arciftcf al 

Or^^anlCaCjon 
OpportiiniC> virurCur« 
^rrt of crttry 
R^lCa; icnlorlcyi CctCa, 

LihvJroiiTTif ni 

ficaJintt-. ot s^^nat'Citfttft 



*i' ,1 t » ti.t 1^ Al- A Eti 



Jvb_bCifcgi ld 

fty Scccor: 
rubllc 
LOCdl 
rohllc ScrvUu 
ivplOytkcnC 
Joh Corp* 
Kclf^hburhood 
Yguth Corpa 
Scat a 
Federal 
Pr IvaCc 

ky occupaClon 

Ry ciwt 

txlitlnS Job vacantia* 
funded 
ty Kccor 
ky funcclon 
By occupaClon 
CxlaClng Job vaca- ^aa 
noc funded 

FaCurCf funded 
Future, noc funded 
(cJa«CaMa> < 

Ry location 
Ur&an*mral 

CwMitCin^ dlitancc tnd 
k ttavcl co<t 

fv< n<Ceii*ry 
tli3«i pare clue 
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KrtrlLiA'.Urti t i .ki 

HAn^vurr f iiik^iT rii-Fi« 
Api f I Wt> 
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DEFINITIONS 



Training Readiness 

Basic skills 

— Reading & Comprehension o£ instructions 

--Computation & Basic math 

—Other training-related prerequisites 
Attitudes toward training 

Att^udes toward industry or occupation as an opportunity system 
Job Readiness 

Job skills at entry level adequate^ competency for perfonnance of vork. 
Preparing individual for internal labor market coddltions with particular 
occupation or industry (simulation experience) ^ 

Employ ability 

Attitudes tbward entry level job " , 

Uork habits in conformance with internal labor market; demands 

Uillingness to accept supervision 

Value systems in conflict | 

Attitudes toward work 

Job Retention & Success ^ 

Absenteeism & Tardiness 
" Insubordination unwillingness to take orders 

Perception of internal market as an opportunity system offering . ' , 
advancement to better jobs 
Concepts of a "fair day's work" 
On-the-job support system 

Labor Market Transitions 

Process of movement through the Employment and Training System from 
CBTA client, to unsubsidized^ promotab^le^ successful employee from 
perspectives o'f b6tH employer and-worker- 



Northwestern University 
(c) Frank lU Cassell 
Ronald C. Rodgers 
Manpower Linkage Project 
Aprir 1976 
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EXHIBIT 3 



gUtniARY 

Total EttplpygraJar faduatry T*vmfrf r ftf FSMftVttT 





8-19 


20-49 


50 or more 


Total 


Agrlculforia Services 


4 


1 


0 


5 


Mining 


16 


5 


7 


28 


Contract Coaatmctlon 


9; 


41 


19 


151 


Manufacturing 


100 


71 


14 S 


316 


TransportatioOi Communication 
b Public Utilities 


73 


22 


21 


123 


Wholesale & Retail Trade 


522 


233 


82 


837 


Finance* Insurance, Real Estate 


80 


34 


10 


124 


Services 


254 


88 


46 


388 


Unclassified 


10 


2 


0 


12 


Total # of Employers - 8 cowtles 

\ 


1, 150 ^ 


504 

j 


330 


1,984 

1 



Sources U<S* Bureau of the CenauB) County Butlne** Pattonifl) 

1973 Indiana CBP-*73't6 S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D,C- 1974 



Northwestern University ■ 
(c) Frank H. Cassell 
Ronald C. Rodgers 

Manpower Linkage Project . ^- 

April 1976 * 
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SOUTHWESrERN INDIANA MANPOWER CONSORTIUM MEft 




Southwestern Indiana Employer ^Su^ey \ 
Jobs A Openings and Percent of Jobs Listed by Industry 



1975 Employees Listed 



Projected 



A 





Pull**time Part-^titne 
Employees ' Employees 


TOXivL 


Full-time Part-time 
' Employees Employiees 


TOTUi 


Bukin; 
. tt«15 


660 
3X 


134 
5% 


814 


61 
1% 

*• 


26 
3% 


87 


Constpjction 


449 
ZTL 

* 


112 

4% 


561 


127 
3% 


356 
4i% 


483 


Education 


751 ' 
3% ' 


150 
6% 


901 


43 
1% 


28 
4% 


71 


Government 
n«5 


1131 
57. 


199 

8% . 


1330^' 


131 • - 
3% 


i6 
2% 


147 


Health 
tt-17" 


247. 


35% 


6836 


21% 


22% 


1101 


Manufacturing 

tt-3d 


11913 

' 49% 


200 
8% 


12113 


2635 

59% J 


69 
9% ■ 


2704 


Mining - 
Agriculture 


57 
.-27. 


0 


57 


0 


0 


0 


Personal 
' Services 
n»22 


711 

= 3%' ^ 


178 

[ 


889 


218 
5% 


19 

2% 


. 237 


JransportatioQ- 
Communication 
& Utilities 


1107 - ■ 
5% 


123 

5% 


1230 


97 
27. 


49 

6% 


146 


Wholesale - 
Retail Trade % 
n^CO 

r ^ 


f 

1742 

'77. 


548 
22% 


2290 


214 

5% 


58 
7% 


272 


TOTALS 
n«179r 


24480 '2541 
\ 917. 97. 


27021 


4453 ' ] 


795 

1-5% 


5248 


Percentage of Projected Placement 
Opportunities in 1976-77 




18% 


\ 


19%' 



(c^ 1976> Prank H. Cassell and Associates 
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Southwestern I-ndlana Employer Survey 
Present and Predicted Employment by Job Title 



Manufacturers {n=30) 



Professional -Managerial 



ERIC 



(c) 1976> Frank H- Cassell and Associates 

12i 







iiZ5 


Anticipated 


76-77 




Full 


Part 


New Full 


New Part 




Tifne 


Time 


Time 


Time 


01 Accountants 


99 


3 


7 




02 Credit Managers 


2 








03 Computer Specialists 


150 


1 


4 




04 Dept. 6c Division Managers 


308 




14 




05 Cheinfical Engineers 


6 




cl 




06 Electrical Engineers 


36 








07 Industrial Engineers ^ 


82 




12 




08 Mechanical Engineers 


85 




6 




09 Metallurgical Engineers 


2 








10 Petroleum Engineers . 


1 








11 Other Engineers 


' 93 








12 Financial Managers 


11 








13 'Marketing Managers 


26 




3 




14 Office Managers 


12 








15 Purchasing Agents^ 


54 




3 




16 Research Workers 


202 




25 




19 Chemists 


5 








21 Physicists 


206 




7 




22 Other Scientists 


27 




2 




Aavertising writers 


8/ 








24 Editors 


1 ' 


/ 
f 






25 Photographers 


c 






^0 Public Relations 


£ 
O 




1 




28 Other Writers 


97 




3 




SuD'^Total 


loOl 




97 


• 


rercentage oi iotai 


13^ 




' ^/ 




Clerical & Sales Workers ' / 


• 








29 Bill Collectors 


1 








32 Mall Handlers 


7 


10 


1 


\ 


J J Manufacturer baies Keps , 




I 


1 OA 




nes sengers 








■ \ 


35 Keypunch Operators 


70 




14 




37 Payroll Clerks 


32 


2' 


3 




38 Receptionists 


10 


1 


2 




39 Secretaries 


■337 


29 


43 


8 


40 Shlppiag & Receiving Clerks 


62 




3 




41 Stock Clerks 


59 




3 




42 Telephone Operators 


24 


8 


3 




43 Other Clerical 


174 


5 


18- 


1 


Sub -Total 


1363 


56 


214 


15 


Percentage of Total 


11-% 


277, 


8';^ 


22/ 



Frank Cassell and ^Associates Manufacturers (continued) 

Chicago, Illinois , * 

Crafts & Technicians 

1975 Anticipated 76-77 







Full 


Part 


Hew Full 


New Part 






Time 


Tipe 


Time 


Time 


44 


Bakers ^ 


74 




5 




45 


Binders 


83 




9 




^6 


Compositors & Typesetters 


14 




1 




47 


ElectrtJiians 


187 




6 




48 


Foremen 


654 


4 


12 




49 


Furniture & Wood Finishers 


50 




10 




50 


Machinists « 


599 




14 




51 


Airconditioning, Heating & 












Refrigeration Repair 


1 








52 


vAuto & Truck Mechanics 


56 


1 




1 


53 


Data Processing Equip: Repair 


9 




2 




54 


Farm Implements Mechanics 


25 








55 


Heavy Equip. & Machinery Mech. 


71 




2 




56 


Other Mechanics 


63 




12 




58 


Photoengravers & Lithographers 


33 




1 




59 


Plumbers & Pipefitters 


25 




18 




60 


Pressmen & Plate Printers 


71^ 




1 




62 


Sheetmetal Workers 


15 




8 




63 


Technicians 


130 




23 


10 


64 


Tool & Die Makers 


198 




80 




65 


Other Crafts 


170 


7 


18 . 


4 




Sub -Total 


2528 


12 


222 


15 




Percentage of Total 


21% 


6% 


S% 


22% 


Service Workers & Laborers 










66 


Janitors 


190 


8 


31 




671 


Janltresses 


47 


7 


12 




681 


Cleaning Supervisors 


29 








70 


Cooks 


3 


1 


1 




71 


Cashiers 


1 








74 


Other Food Workers^ 


5 


1 






75 


Freight & Material Handlers 


349 




192 




77 


Gardeners & Croundskeepers 


10 


6 




12 


78 


Guards & Watchmen 


85 




42 




80 


Warehousemen 


113 




24 




81' 


Other Services 


397 


46 


24 






Sub -Total 


1229 


69 


340 


12 




Percentage of Total 


10% 


36Z 


13% 


177, 



I 



Ftank H. Cassell and Asi^x^Qiaces 
Chicago^ Illinois 

Operatives & Transport 



82 Assemblers 

83 Bottlers & Canners 

84 Delivery &t Routemen 

85 Dressmakers & Seamstresses 
87 Exai^iners &t Inspectors 

8 Files^ Polishers^ Sanders & 
Buffers 

89 Forklift & Tov Operators 

91 Graders Workers 

92 Metal Platers 

94 Mixers 

95 Oilers &t Greasers 

96 Packers &t iJfrappers 

97 Drill Presses ; 

98 Grinders 

99 Other M^hinists 

100 Solderer^ 

101 Truck Drivers , - 

102 Welders & Flamecutters 

103 Othcir Operators 

Sub-Total 

Percentage of Total 
Total Employees 



1975 
Fyll Part 
Time Time 

2081-' 

6\ 7 
258) ,\ 
635 



24 
655 
3 
8 
30 
33 
70 
62 
129 
115 
.71 
106 

74^/ 
695 

5192 

44% 

11913 



Manufacturers (continued) 



Anticipated 76-77 
New Full New Part 
Time Tim e 

1349 

5 
61 
89 



20 



22 
10 

59 

30% 

200 



I 
71 



\ 1 
16 
7 
40 
100 
15 
75 
36 
10 
27 

1762 
67% 

2635 



20 



27 
39% 

69 
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EXHIBIT 6 



Southwestern Indiana Employer Survey 
Present and Predicted Employment by Job Title 

Health and Medical Services (n=17) 



Professionals & Managers 



01 Accountants 

03 Business Managers 

04 Clergymen & Chaplains 

05 Computer Specialists 

06 Dentists 

07 Dieticians 

08 Food Service Managers 

Health Technologists; 



1975 - 
Full Part 
Time Time 

20 
7 
8 
3 
4 

21 3 
5 



Anticipated 76-77 
New Full New Part 
Time Time 



1 
7 
1 



10 


Dental HygienisCs - 


1 


1 




1 


11 


Health' Records Technicians 


1 








12 


Medical Lab Technicians: 












(HeprttologisCs , etc. - 












special groups) 


116 


16 


21 




13 


Medical Equipment Technicians 












(Dialysis, EEG, etc.) 


37 




16 




14 


Radiologic Technicians 


112 


8 


16 


1 


15 


Surgical Technicians 


48 


8 


10 




16 


Therapy Assistants 












(specify field) 


35 


4 


4 




17 


Other Technicians 


39 


1 


10 


2 


18 


Managers & Administrators 


209 


11 


18 


1 


19 


Medical Librarians 


10 








20 


Microbiologis ts 


2 








21 


Operating Engineers 


1 








22 


Pharmacists 


39 




13 




23 


Personnel Workers 


26 








24 


Phys icians 


16 




1 




25 


Public Relations & Publicity 












Staff 


' 10 


1 






26 


Purchasing Agents 


' 8 








28 


Registered Nurses 


936 


340 


252 


47 


29 


Social Workers 












Therapists: 


19 


1 


3 




30 


Occupational Thei-apists 


3 


2 


2 




31 


Physical Therapists 


22 


2 


6 




34 


Other Therapists 


31 


4 


7 ^ 




36 


Other Professionals & 












Managers 


4 


1 


V 


1 




, Sub-Total 


1793 


403 


392 


53 




Percentage of Total 


30% 


45% 


42% 


39% 



(c) 1976, Frank H. Cassell and Associates 
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Frank Y^^. Cassell and Associates 
Chicago^ Illinois 



Health and Medical Services (continijed) 



Service Workers 

37 Janitors 6c Janitresses 

38 Linen 6c laundry Workers 

39 Cleaning Supervisors 

41 Carpenters 

42 Electricians 

43 Maintenance bfechanics 

44 Plumbers 

45 Power Plant Workers 

46 Other Maintenance Workers 

47 Cooks 

48 Diet Aides 

49 Dishwashers 

50 Other ^ood Service 

51 Gardeners 6c Ground skeepers 

52 Guards 6c Watchmen 

53 Attendants 

54 Dental Assistants 

56 Laboratory Aides 

57 Nursing Aides 

58 Orderlies 

59 Practical Nurses 

60 Student Nurses 
61 ^ Surgical Aides 

62 Other Service Workers 

Sub -Total 

Percentage of Total 
Clerical Workers 

63 Admitting Clerks 

64 Billing Clerks 

65 Bookkeepers 

66 Clerical Supervisors 

67 File Clerks 

68 Insurance Clerks 

69 Keypunch Operators 

70 Laboratory Clerks 

71 Mailhandlers 

72 Medical Record Clerks 

73 Messengers 

74 Payroll Clerks 

75 Receptionists 

76 Secretaries 

77 Supply Clerks 

78 Statistical Clerks 

79 Telephone Operators 

80 aypi8ts 

81 Ward Clerks 

82 Other Clerical 

Sub -Total 

Percentage of Total 
Total Employees 
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Ant*! "i t\af*t*f\ 


76-77 


Pm1 1 
r u 1 1 


rar c 


iHew run 




Ti^e 


XJLIlIc 






423 - 


40 


55 


1 


165 


6 


14 


1 


64 


1 






18 








19 




2 




85 


1 


4 




8 




2 




23 








22 


1 


2 




70 


7 




1 


195 


59 


12 


26 


17 


17 




1 


95 


30 


11 


25 


14 


3 




2 


18 


49 


19 


2 


38 


8 


20 




3 


2 


2 


3 


25 


11 






1302 


86 


* 108 


35 


34 


5 


111 






J L 


29 


• 1 




29 






6 


2 




1 


286 


10 


21 


2 


3308 


398 


418 


101 


56% 


44% 




58% 


51 


7 


6 




52 


3 


6 




6 


1 


1 




8 








43 


11 


17 




9 


1 






18 




8 




13 




2 




8 


2 






' 64 


6 


3 




3 


1 






10 








29 


8 


6 


1 


172 


8 


13 




29 


1 


2 




2 


2 






i. f 


16 






5 








237 


21 


31 


20 


52 


8 


16 




838 * 


96- 


^ 117 


2U 


14X 


in 




111 


5939 


897 


927 


174 
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EXHIBIT.? 

BALTIMORE METROPOLITAN MANPOWER CONSORTIUM 

i ' 

I. TOE MANPOWER SERVICE CENTER NETWORK: 

ACCESS TO THE CEFA SYSTEM f 

Clients entered the CETA system prltnarlly through a network of fifteen strategically 
located Manpowefr Service Centers (MSC), Two of th2 centers were devoted eSccluslvely 
to youth/- Their primary function was to recruit clients for.CETA^funded training 
programs designed to me'^t the needs of young persons. 

One Such center was fully funded by CETA and subcon ced to the ^altltnore County 
Board of Education, The other youth center^ In Baltimore City, was jointly funded 
by T^t^l^^ I ^ncl Title IV« , Staff salaries and operational expenses (spac£i, office 
Supplies, etc) were paid for by Title IV, Administrative and planning services 
(MMIS, Marketing, Evaluation and Fiscal) were funded by Title I< 

The other MSC's in the network (13) served botlx youth and adults* Nino were fully 
funded by CETA, In Baltimore City the fully funded centers were! Ounl>nr (subcon- 
tractor: Maryland State Employment Service) » Greater Homewood (subcontractor: 
Greater Homewood Community Corp*)» Lafayette Square (subcontractor: -Maryland State 
Employment Service), ^fondawInln (subcontractor: Urban League), Northwest (subcontrac- 
tor: NorJ^hwest Baltimore Corp.)* In Howard County a fully funded center was located 
In Columbia (subcontractor: Howard Community College)* In Anne Arundel County a 
fu'lly^ funded center was located In Glen Bumlo (subcontractor: Maryland State Em- 
ployment Service), The Prlne Sponsor dlrc^ctly administered two fully funded centers 
whl^c}i w£*re opcratod out of moMle vans, iTie mobile vans provided the flexibility 
to reoch population sectors not readily acctbJiible to other M5C*&, 

In AnnapoliN (Annr Arunciel Cotinty)^ hrl Air (Harf.^rd County), towson, (Baltimore 
County), *ird Westminster (firroll Tounty), th^* Pjiuic Sponsor provided s<ipplt.'mentary 
O staff to expand manpower service delivery In existing Employment Service IcCal offices, 
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^ ' * I 

Thl3 siectlon\ exnmliics the characteristics of CETA participants, the 'sy$tem*s abilityl 

to reach clientrd-most- in iwvi of maupovvr ^t rvicu^^ and th^f cutt:omv*; of ref€*rr.ils 
> 

to jobs and traihing. 



Basic demographic information was obtained from e^ich person who visited an MSG seek*- 
ing employment assistance, AH such persons are regarded as CETA RFGISTRAHTS ^ 

A CETA EHROLLEE is defined \s a registrant who is determined to be CETA eligible . 
and who subsequently: 1) is^^ferred, accepted, and actually begins a CETA fundejd 

training program (including PSE)\or wJio 2) is referred to and^acrtially appears for 

: \ • 

a job interview with an employer, or who 3) as a result of services received at a 
center (counseling, employment information, job search skill's workshop) returns to 
schcxjl, joins the armed servicesji enrolls in a non-CETA funded training program, or 
obtains'a job through his ovm efforts. 

1, WHAT WAS THE D^OGRAPHIC VmfTlX^YY '75 CETA REGISTRANTS ? 

\ ^ 
During the past fiscal\year the Manpower Service Center network registered a total 

\^ 

of 22,164 persons. Tabic 1 presents a demographic breakdown of this rej; Utering 
population, . When exaraiu ' n^ these data the reader should be aware of several points, 

\ 

The complete network of servi<;e centers was not fully operational for the entire 
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twelve months July I, 1974 to Jupe 30, 1975. CETA funds be came available in early 
July 1974 and there occurred a nonr^al **start up** pi^riod during which va/ious renters 

\ .7 

were gradually phased into operatlon,\^ Therefore, several training pVograms directly 
registered enrollees for their first cycle oftralnlng. Also, training programs ■ 
are permitted to directly register up to 10% of subsequent training ^cles. Of 

necessity, all enrollees in the training program operating in th«2 state\penal 

s 

institu tions are registered by that training program. ^ 
126 130 
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TABLE 1 



DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF MSC REGISTRANTS 



CHARACTERISTIC 


X 


Male 


58.0 


Primary Wage Earnar 


«9.7 


V -L -L ^1 1 U C It 


18.8 


Black 


73.4 


tesa than 26 yrs. of age 


7«,1 


Single 


67.2 


Less than 10 yrs. Education 


26.2 


Veterans 


11.0 


Econpmically Disadvantaged 


78.2 


One or more Dependents 


41.5 



The significant segments of the population particularly targeted for manpower ser'- 
vices in the FY *75 Baltimore Metropolitan Comprehensive Manj>over Plan were: youth' 
primary wage earners, and offenders. As Table 1 reveals, 74!E of the registrants 
were less than tventy*six years old. The percent of primary wage earners in the 
registering population vas It is practically impossible to have a high per- 

cent aRe of youth and a high percentage of primary wage earners simultaneously. As 
one increases the other naturally declines. In absolute numbers, however i primary 
wage earners represented over eleven thousand registrants. Current or previous 
offenders accounted for 19% or almost one, out of every five registrants,* Thus, 
In terms of reaching the specially targeted groups and making them aware of the 
availability of manpower services, the' Intake efforts of the Manpower Service 
Center network can be characteri^ted as highly effective. 



Gf the remaining demographic characteristics, economically disadvantaged, and educa* 
tion are particularly significant. Over a qu.irter of the registering clients had not 
completed the tenth grade. Almost four out of five (79.27) of the registrants were 
economically disadvantaged. This Is further evidence that the MSG network attracted 
those persons most In need of manpower si^rvlces. 
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II- TRAINING PROCRAMS: 
EXA*MTNATIOn OF STRiUICTF.S 

All skill traintm^ proRVamr. arc designed to met't the neods of CITA cllujts ulio 
arc not job ready or who desire rctrainlnf*. in order to prepare ihem to neet l*>cal laoor 
market needs. Accordingly, panels comijosod of employers^ union rcprosen^atives, eouca- 
tors, and trainers are convened to determine specific local occupational needs. Once 
a skills shortage is identified, these Labor Market Advisory Cocimittees produce the 
follo??ing essential data: 

*• approximate number of trainees that, can be ab'sorbed in the fihort run 
(6 months - 1 year) 

* entry level skill requirements 

- training equipmeat needs 

- trainer qualifications* , 

this information is translated into program ficrategitji including: work experience; 
classroom training, on-the-job training and public service employment. 

A. WORK EXrPKlENCE 

The largest commitment of Prime Sponsor funds l>rovided work experience training program 
activities utilizing the following model:*; 

- Work Experience Coupled with Skill Training or itemedial Educ.iLion 
^ Youth Work Experience 

- Summer Youth Work Experience 
Adult Work Experience 

a. COUPLED wom: experience 

Training activities using the Wotk Expetirnce coupled with ^ki 1 1 Traiulrii; or Remedirl 
Education riOdel were implemented by eight subcontractors, providing training in 
fourteen occupational areas. These sub-contractors began ^icrving CETA enrollees in 



July* 1974» and che resulcs dlscutsed in chls seccloit^eflecc che completton of at 
leatt One training cycle. 

Each of the j^ighc Craining^vork experience projeccs followed one oi Cw> models. One 
nodal combined ^ccual work experience in a public agency vich remedial educacion 
and/or skill crainlng* The ocher model focused on occupacional skill developoenc in 
a simulaced w>rk seccing^ employing cime blocks, produccion .schedules^ and approx* 
Inacions of che foreman-employee relacionship* To reinforce che world of work 
' similacion^ all enrollees were paid hourly wages chrough che cicy of Palcimore's 
payroll syscem. Pay checkswet<^ discributed by che subconcraccor^ accing as che 
employer agenc* 

Q: ^ WhaC are che roles oi the Labor MarkeC Advisory Councils? 

Auscin ^ The LKAC^s give us ad^/ice ^on various Craining programs. We have Chem seC up 
around various programs co give us advice on curriculum^ course ouClines> 
compleC^on criCeria and sCandards^ whaC people should'^have ac Che end of a 
program. They assise us in designing mechod^of Cescing people coming ouC 
of programs Co measure che. effecciveness ot programs* We currencly have 6 
cormniCCees. Some are more acCive than ochers^. Some we use primarily Co 
gacher informacion on che labor markec and co nocice trends chac may be 
\ occurring buC don* c show up in our daCa yeC. We have chem help us deCermine 

how big a program should be, or whecher we should sCop or change Craining 
in one area or anocher. We get informaciou trom Chem abouC new areas of 
Craining -^^ new Cypes of Craining Chey think would be useful co chem or Co 
employers in their industry. They donate time, equlpmenC and money Co 
Craining pro}4rams. 

Q: WhaC incentives are present for Chem Co provide Chis assisCance? 

AusCin Basically if Chey can have some inpuC in che design of manpower craining, 

programs will becter meet thoir needs. They're Celling us chey cannoc find 
people wich cercain Cypes of skills, or people with che proper work accicudes, 
or people: able Co ^o inCo cerCain enCry level jobs given some in-^house 
Craining. If Chey can help us sCrucCure training programs Co beccer meec 
Cheir requiremenCs, ic will benefic them because Chey^ll have a larger 
skilled labor pool wiCh che minimum requiremenCs Chey' re looking for. 

f 

Q: WhaC typ^ss of empltJ>ers Ctsnd to buci^me involved with your LM'VC's? 

AufCiii Its reallv a mixturi The commi ttce^i <i re about 10-18 people on the average. 

They're made up of indusrry personnel, plus people from the Baltimore Cicy 
Schools> from the unii>iis, from iXw Bureau of Apprenticeship U Training in 
apprenticeable occijpatioti:5> the Stat^ Depf:. of Education^ so really its a 
mixLurc; Me yeneralL' trv to tia 'u the commlLLee structured so chat we have 
people from various segments uf intluscrv Maybe two major employers with 
lOOO or mor^ people, plub smaller representation. ( ene rally Chey're familiar 
eno']/h wi'h v;haLb >.:oin^: im in the indui^trv to speak for the entire industry. 
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Austin is foordinjLor of Labor Market Advisory Council activities for the 
Y/->" Baltimore MetropolitantManpower Consortium. j^29 
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Q; Who in those organizations tends to be Involved? 

Austin Actually ve start at the top and wark down. You address the presidents^ the 

vice presidents, the OM's of the comt>any, and they i;enerally designate, someone 
^rttoiias the type u£ ext>ertise we're lookinv for. It can be a technical person, 
a shojf> manager ur toreman, and industrial relations persou or manager; It 
depends on the committee and the structures of that particular company, 

Q: How do you identify firms to invite to be represented on I^C's? 

Austin Wo subscribe to the Dunn and Bradstreet file. Companys are listed by SlCs. 
We match with the SlCs, employer information, past history of that company 
in hiring people, and other information 'we can find to help us make the 
decisions as to what companies shou|.d be Involved^ Also in terms of training,^ 
some of the training contractors have had previous contact with certain employers. 
^ We try to get their input too. We try to use a variety of resources. 

Q: The picture you've painted is that every employer is just waiting for an 

invitation, 

Austin Not really. There's a lot of public relations involved. You have to talk to 
them and explain what you want to do and what your purpose is*. By serving on 
a cbttsnittee they're not making a commitment to hire ''X'' number, of people. 

Jerry* Austia'^ a very good salesman. That has a lot to do with it. 



Austin 



Austin 



Austin 
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The approach is that we want your help and expertise in helping us^ design a train 
ing program. This appeals to a person* s and a company's ^go when you indicate 
to them that we recognize that you have expertise in this £ield. We solicit 
their help in helping us design the correct type of training program. When 
you use that approach they're flattered Initially. Most committee members 
have various types of activities of this kind that they^re involved in. , 

Do you also give them recognition .in other ways? \ 

Not really. But the committees involved with the State Dept. of Education v^re 
all invited to a special appreciation dinner the Dept. of Education sponsored. 
Certain industry publications mention that the LMAC was involved In developing 
a program or an aspect of training. We also do our omi publication in which we 
mention the committees and what they've done. Whenever something unusual 
happens, or certifying program completers^ from this office, letters are geneirated 
to various people saying we appreciate what youVe done. There ^re ways of 
letting people know you do appreciate their help. 

Hov do you anticipate keeping these committees current or representative of 
others who might add new ^eader^hlp or Ideas? ^ 

A lot of the committee members will feel ii is necessary to bring people in. 
They'll give us suggestions about whom to invite. On occasion we ask them to 
draft lists or suggest names of competent individuals \Aio might help. In 
some cases we are restructuring certain committees where we feel certain 
people should be added or aren't the individuals we should be talking to. 

* Jerry is Coordinator of Planning and Evaluation for the Marketing System. 



Ill, THE MARKETING SYSTEM: ^ 
EJ^^ECTING OUTCOMES 

, The Prime Sponsor's Markecing Service was flevcioped as a scracegy Co bcccer serve 
the needs of cliehcs and employers. Job orders were Co be caken direccly by pto-^ 
fessional scaff crained in serving employers and exposed Co a mecropolican.iAan*^; ^ 
power cencer necwork where skilled counselors c^uld tnacch abillcles and Iraerests 
of cliencs vich che job needs of employers. This sysce' was designed co ^o^plemenc 
the efforts of the Employmenc Service in che hopes of increasing job opporcunicies 

for CETA clienCs and improving services Co area employers, 

* 

A key elemenc of chls service Co employers was Co reduce duplicacion of calls %y 
agencies desiring ca develop jobs for cheir own clienCs, The Prime Sponsor de- 
signed a system of allocaclng among ics scaff che respon^slbilicy for calling on 
employers chereby concrolllng duplication^ and Iniciaced coordlnaclon wlch ocher 
agencies 'such as che Maryland scace Employmenc Service^ the Work Incencive Program 
and che Waclonal Alliance of Businessmen, Success in inter-agency coordlnaclon 
has been llmlcjd Co dace because boch the Employmenc Service and UIM are funded 
bas^d on pi^cemencs^ chareby limiting chelr Incencive to share resources, Co^ 
ordinacion^ Co'dace^ conslsCs of inter-agency markecing staff meetings and clearlnghousr 

accivlclcs CO decermlne whac employers each agecency Is calling on. This Is a slgnlflcanc 
firsc seep and efforcs will be conclnued Co cranslace verbal commicmencs' Co ellm- 
inacion of duplicacion to actual operacional procedures. 

The Prime Sponsor's Markecing Service Is composed of a cencrallzcd and decencrallzed 
sCaff,, The central <icaff stirvlces enployert; Jarr^e enough to draw employees from 
several geographic areas; multi-escablishnont einployers who hire through a single 
locaclon; and multi-cscabllshmenc employers who hire ac separate locaclons^ buc *• 
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vhose personnel dcpartmeots are interrelated* All Job orders obtained by central 
Staff are circulated to all Manpower Service Centers, and concurrentl:* are sent 
to the Job Bank for immediate listing, ^ Referral control is exercised by central 
niatt^eting until the opening appears on the Job Bank, at which time referral contro^ 
shifts to Enployment Security, 

The decentralised luarkoting staff is apportioned ?tween Manpower Service Centers 
and training conttactors. The Manpower Service Centers are assigned a geographic 
territory encompassing the general .area^from which their clients are .drawn. The 
strvlce centers are responsible for contacting all employers^ in theit geographic 



Srea except those already assigned to the central staff. The individuali^d Job 

i 

orders obtained by the Manpower Service Centers for specific clients are usually 
filled directly by the MSC with the center exercising its , own referral control, 

Ei^ch training subcontractor has. one or more marketing specialists. These individuals 
are responsible for developing jobs in occupations directly related to the type 
of training ^provided by the program. They call on a selected group of employers, 
coordinating their contacts with the central staff. 
, 

All «:hree components of the Marketing Service are closely coordinated and directed 
toward developing quality job opportun;tties. Their goal is to obtain Job orders 
whicl/are full-time, permanent, "and accessible by public transportation; which 
pay a wage enabling people to be self-sufficient; which do not require excessive 
amounts :>f previous education or experience; and vhich offer good prospects fo;^ 
upward mob*ility. The following analysis will* examine' the importance of the Prime 
Sponsor's Marketing System as a source of job referrals and placements, and will ^ 
strate the degree to which the qualitative goals have been realized during the 
first year of the ^farketing Service's operation. 

1. WHAT DID THE PRIME SPONSOR'S MARKETING SERVICE cyRIBUTE TO THE CETA JOB 
PUCEMEHT EFFORT? ' ' \ . 
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tBert w^e three primary 8ourc«6 of job openings* These were Job openings 
originated byt. the Prime Sponsor's tnarketlng system, Employment Security, 
and miscellaneous sources. Table 16 examines the relative contribution of each of 
these sources, ^ 

TABLE 16 

REFERRALS TO JOBS, SHOWS FOR IHTERVIEW-AND PLACEMENTS COMPAREiy , 









OF JOB'-'OP£NING 


1 


July 1/ 197A - June 


30» 1975^ 










Oirlglnator of 
Job Olienlnfts 


Referrals 


Shows 


Show as 
%"'o£ Ref 


Placed 


Placed 3s 
'% of Shows 


,v' 

/ 


N 


N 




N 




Prime Sponsorls^ 
Mar^jatlng System 


1 

3707 


3086 


(83%) 


1260 


(41%) 


Employment Security 


3820 


, 27,24 


(71%) 


565 


Ul%) ' 


Other Sources 1 


llAO 


971 


(85%) 


482 


(50%) 


TOTAL 


8667 ' 

t 


6781 . 


(78%) 


2306 


(34%) 



Job-Orders originating wlth'the Prime Sponosr*s marketing system were the referral 
source for of the total system's clients who reported for job interviews 
and the source of 55% of the system*s total placements during the first year 
of operations. This represents a substantial contribution to the job place- 
ment results reported- by the Baltimore Consortium. In addition, the Primes^ 
Sponsor's marketing system was an unexpected job source tor the Emplovnicnt' Sorvice* 
89^* non-CETA clients were referred t^ johs placcfd on the Job Bank by the Prime 
Spuns^jr*and 77 of these were hirtjd In un^n h'^tdlzod joljs, (This doei not liuUidi I'SL 
lotjs plictd *^n the Job Bt\nk), ' 

^f7."'J7~iii7w™'^ne^^ en^r^nyrrs railing rruir- uet rent* r dlr^^ 

ub. originating pubUc agrncies Inc. whic^ a client in sub.iai..d .mploymmt \. 
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Table 16 above analyzes the orders generated by the Marketing Systeci In comparison 
with other sources of Job orders. This compajrlson indicates that a much higher 
proportion of registrants appeared^ for interviews and were hired in Marketing 
System originated jobs than uero interviewed and placed in Employment Service 
originated jobs* 

\ , 

The higher show and placement rates for the Marketing System are .partially the 
result of procedures by which jobs are developed\for individual clients'. In these 
instances a referral is tantamount to appearing for an interview and being placed. 



2, DID THE Mf\RKETING SERVICE DEVELOP JOBS HAVfMG EDUCATION MSO EXPFRIENCE 
. ^ REQUIREMENTS COMPATIBLE WITH CETA CLIENTS? 

The Marketing Service is keenly interested in developing quality Jobs* yet it 
also seeks jobs whose education and experience requirements p'^rmlt ready access 
to the most inexperienced of CETA clients, 

TABLE 17 

EDUCATIONAL AND EXPERIENCE CHARACTERISTICS OF JOBS OPENED ' 
BV THE CLTA MARKETING SYSTEM - FISCAL 1975 
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Total • Central 
Charac-^^ristic Marketlnfi Staff 



MSC 



Education 
Required 

8th grade 
or less 

9-11 

12 or more 

Experience 

No 

Yes 

1 , 



66% 

7% 
27% 

64% 
35% 



57% 

8% 
34% 

60% 
4t)% 



73% 



6k 



21% 



63% 
37% 



Training 
Contractors 



86% 

1% 
12% 

91% 
9% 
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tn FV ^75« 54<7X of the Consortium's registrants had less than a high school edu- 
cation. Table 17 reveals that 73% of the Jobs developed by the entire Marke^tl^g 
Service required less' than twelve years of school. Information on the' specific Job / 
, eicperlence of CETA clients Is not available, tt seems reasonable to assume* 
however, that a mix of Jobs 642 of which do not require experience represents a 
relatively substantial pool of Job openings for the unskilled and inexperienced 
CETA applicants. 

The marketing specialists consistently encourage employers to reduce educational 
and experience requirements to the minimum necessary to perform the Job, This 
becomes Increasingly difficult iiT times of high unemployment when the natural 
inclination of employers Is to become more selective and to raise standards. 
Data from the past fiscal year indicate that the marketing specialists have been 
highly successful In countering this trend. 
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3, WERE THE JOBS OPENED BY THE MARKETING SYSTEM Pgl^MAMENT, FULL-TIME AHD 
ACCESSIBLE BY PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION? / 



During FY*75 the Prime Sponsor's Marketing Sjrstetn developed a combined total of 
6,002 job^. Table 18 belQw Indicates the ^percentage of those job openings that 
■were permanent, full-time and accessible by public transportation. 



TABLE 18 



DURATIQN, PUBLIC TRANSPORTASJON AND INTENSITY OF JOB OPENINGS 
^ — ^IGINATED BY THE CETA ^^ARKETING SYSTEM - FISCAL 197!?^ 



Characteristic 



Total 
Marketing 



Dura t lor 

Permanent 
Temporary 

Public Transportation 

Yes 
No 

Infrequent 

Intensity 

Full-time 
Part-time 



84%^ 
16% 



65% 

n 

26% 



82% 
18% 



It is the total ^farketing Service's intent to open. jobs with differing character- 
Istlts 'to meet the diverse needs of clients. Most clients need permanent and 
full*-tlme jobs and a high proportion of the jobs opened met th^t criterion. However,, 
some clients need a temporary Job^ others need a part-time job, and some need a temporary 
part-time job. 

Lack of access; to many jobs via public transportation is a continuing problem, A 
significant proportion of jdb openings exist in Baltimore County and Howard County, 
where public transportation is often infrequent or non-existent » yet many CETA clients 
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needing these Jobs reside In the city* The Prime Sponsor Is examining ways In 
which public transportation can be supplemented in order to Increase client 
access to jobs. Nevertheless^ a majority (65%)^ of the jobs opened by the Market- 
Ing System u^ere located with access to public transportation, 

4, DID THE MARKETING SERVICE DEVELOP JOBS WITH A SATISFACTORY AVERAGE STARTING 
WAGE? 

As stated In the Introduction^ the purpose of CETA Is to develop employment and 
training opportunities that lead to economic self-sufficiency. Therefore^ an 
examination of wage data becomes critical in evaluation. The average starting wage 
data for jobs developed by ^the entire Marketing Service and Its Individual components 
are presented in Table 19 below, this Indicates that each component, and obviously \ 
the system as a uholi., produced Job openings well ^bove the federal minimum wage. 

TABLE 19 

AVERAGE WAGE OF JOB OPENINGS DEVELOPH) BY THE 
\ PRIME, SPONSOR'S MARKETING SYSTEM- FISCAL 1975 





Total 


Central 


Training 




Marketing 


Staff 


MSG Contractors 


Average Hourly 








Starting' Wage 


$2.83 


$2.86 


$2-52 $3.74' 



On dn annualized basis, the starting wage for all Jobs developed by the Marketing 
Service was $5,386 per year, 'Jobs developed by the Central Staff averaged $5,9A9 
per year, the Service Centers averaged $5,242, and the training contractors averaged 
$7,779, The $1, 800-$2, 500 per year differential between the starting wage of jobs 
opened by the training contractors and the starting wage o£ openings generated by 
the other components sharply underscores the value of skill training, particularly 
when compared with cost P^^ placement data. 

5, DID THE JOBS DEVELOPED BY THE MARKETING SERVICE OFFER PROSPIXTS FOR UFUAR D 
MOBILITY? 

Given the available data, any judgements about the long teirm potential of the jobs 
eve loped by the Marketing Service requires looking at the industries in which 137 
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jobs are developed^ since it is impossible to collect in-depth infonaation About 
each opening. It is assumed that openings developed in industries tt)at are pro- 
jected to expand in coining years will o££er opportunities £or proraotion and advance 
ment, and that jobs developed in industries projected to decline will o££er fewer 
promotion possibilities. 

Table 20 presents a percentage distribution by Standard Industrial Classification 
code ot all jobs developed by the Marketing Service and\ill placements made against 
them. This is a crude indicator^ and results must be Interpreted cautiously. 



TABLE 20 

JOB OPENINGS AND PI^^EMENTS FOR JOBS ORIGINATED BY THE PRKtE SPONSOR*S 
MARKETING SYSTEM BY INDUSTRY - FISCAL 1975 





Openings by 


Placements by 


Average Wage 


SIC 


Industry 


Industry 


jbi OpeninR 


Wholescalc/Retail 


IQZ 


27% 


$2.20 


Durable M£g. 


18% 


34% 


4.03 


Services 


122 


■ ~ 8% 


2.28 


Prof. Services 


' 11% 


10% , 


2.92 


Non-durable Mfg. 


8% 


8% 


2.78 


Pub. Administration 


■ 8% 


4% 


2.94 


Finance 


5% 


3% 


2.76 


Trans. /Utilities 


4% 


2% 


3.07 


Mining/Construction 


27. 


2% 


3.62 


Farming/Fishing 


3% 


1% 


2.98 


TOTAL 


99% 


99% 


$3.02 



Previous labor market analysis, ( Baltimore Metropolitan Comprehensive Manpower 
Plan FY '75 ) > has indicated that the fastest growing industrial sectors in the 
Biltimore Metropolitan area are; Services, Public Administration and Finance- 
Job openings in these industries accounted for 36% of the totaX jobs developed by 
the Marketing Service,and represented 25% of the systeni*s placements. Utilities, 
Construction, Farming and Fishing were not projected to grow« Correspondingly, 
these industries accounted for less than lOj; of the total openings developed by 
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the Marketing Service* and only 51 of the placementa. 

Durable Manufacturing accounted for 1B% of the total job openings and 34% of the^ 
system's placements, A large proportion of the work experience/skill training 
provided by^the system*s training contractors are In manufacturing occupatlonti. 
The success of their training and the high placement rates they achieved account 
f jv a high proportion of the system* s placements In this area. While the 
Durable Vnnufactuiring Industry Is not projected to expand, It Is heavily unloalzcd 
and has the highest starting wage (4,03) of any SIC category. Collective bargaining 
agreements are likely to insure good future prospects here even in the absence of 
broad expansion. 

The Wholesale/Retail Trade Industry offers part-time and temporary jobs which often 
require no experience. Therefore it will remain an Important source of entry level 
Job openings and placements despite its low starting wage and its projected lack of 
grot^th* This industry i;lll continue to be an Important job resource^ but the Market'* 
ing Service needs to reduce its reliance on such jobs in favor of those with more 
stability and better pay. 
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EXHIBIT 8 

DEVELOIMKG AN EMPLOYMENT STRATECn * 



h PLANNING THE CONTACT: GE1TIKG INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
EMPLOYER 

A, OUTLINE OF EMPLOYER INFORMATION 

1. IdcnUftcatton 

Firm naiuc * 
Address 
, Industry 
Products OT services 

Organizational identity (one-sito independent firmj main office, 
branch or subsidiary of a statewide or national firm) 

Personnel 

Chief Executive Officer 

Personnel or industrial relations officer 

Hiring officials 

Name of cojitact 

2. Chai-actorisMo:^ of firm 
Rate of grouth 

Dependence on government contracts, subsidies, reguliitions 
Stabilitj of market 

Corporal cmMronmont and coiporate image 

3. Characteristics of v^ork force and job structure 

Size of eini)loymeni 
Current 
Usual 

Peaks ' ^ 

AnUeipated chujigeis, and their reasons 

OccupaMonal compusitiuu or mix 

Unioniitatiojj, kinHs of , dogroes 

"V^ij^iiij; times (months, seasons) 



''A prepuvat^in wurU ^^.iMv \<.hu-h vdii hit used by an individual or an orgarti;cation to 
establish^an emplojnn nt strategy fur a firm, a hoiq)stal or any emplojing orj^anization. 

rWkHK. M. CASStU AND ASIOCIATEI. INC 
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jiirintr nracticb:^* 

Job requireiiKiits 

Job iipt'cifit^-aLions 
MasLur <*nk*i\s 



Iiwhousc training 
Usual rccruiUnnit s<)U1-cl\'^ 
EEO infotmalir-n 
Prooodures 

5- ConsidorHtiun.s in recrnilinir and niaintaininir work force 
Pay ralt^s (coniparabililj*) 
Location (tran.sportalioiO 
Woi'k onvirumnent, conditions 

Eniployeo rtdalionii — altitudes of inaiiageinenl and supervision 
ai^d work turce 

Seasonality 

* Worker personal invcslmcnt required (tools, safety equipment, 
eteo 

'\ 

G, ' CETA^ einpiovincM)t serviru expL'rtence 



l^rev 



ious contacts 
Staff involvt*d 
Special (noii-plauLMiionl) servicers provided ' 
Problern.s t-m^Uiintered 

Success of plaeonicnt service-: kiiuis ;tnd numbers 
Openings received (ocoupalions and levels) 
lleferrals 
PlftcenH'iUs 
Total hires 

B; SOURCiiS OF INFORMATION 

!• Newspaj^ery 

Your own local nuwspapt^r 
The Wall Sireoi Journal 

The New York Times (ffnanL^ial section, daily and Sin;dayf 
Barron's 
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2. 



ManazinesAtjcncral * 




Dun's (formerly Du^*i; Rcvicw j , / 

Dun and Uradsbrect Publication^ Corp. 
1040 Murcliandigc; Mart Plaza ' 
Chicago, niinois\G0G54 



Uusincss Ween; 

McGrawillill, Inc. 
3:10 West ■^;)ld Street 
NewYork, \ew York 1003G 





Fo r b es \ 
Forbes, Ine. \ 
GO Fifth Avenue ' ^ 
New York, NevvYork' 10011 

Fortune 

Time, Inc, 

1271 Av'enue of the Anierieas 
New York, New York 10020 

Nation^s Business ^ 

Chamber of Commerce of the* United States 
1G15 11 Street 
Washin^non, D, C. 2000G 

Publieations of the local Chaniber of Commerce 

3. Trade ma g azines 

Aerospace Daily 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 
115(i 15th Street, NWV. 
Washington, D,C, 20005 

American Machinist 

McGra^v'-iiiM, Inc, 

330 West ■12nd Stvtvt 

Now York, New ^ ork 10036 

v'^actory (fornicriy Mo(k'rn Manufacturing) 
Iti West 'list Street 
New Y(*rk, New York 100:;3 

I ndustrial M:M- h;vi ory N(nv,\ 

lndll^^^^^^'^^ach^ner^ Nows Corp. 

liiix 727 
Dcarboni, Miclii^an 1*^121 



*Often ther:c are llio mai^iizines that the (^nplmcT \v**oni yon plan to cotitact rvMi 
!UkI shoultl be earrli^tl l>v sc!ii>ol ann pui)|i(* hi ruric.^. See 'Mdli Potential Identi 
ficaliou; A Markeiiii;; ntltw , " pat;e lUi tliXsv report. 
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Imlustry Wvl-I (fonnorK Steel} 
Punlon UuiltliUK " 

Iron Age 

CliilUm Co- 

• Bjihi Cymvy(i, Peimsylvimia If*(KM 

Kubljur At;c 

pjUnicrtMn PublisIiiiiK Co, , Inc, 
101 West ai.sL Street 
KevvVorl,, Nuw^ork loOOl 

Rul)ljcr World 

Hill HroUiurs Puhlishiii;; Corp^ 
iVAO Third Avomie 
KuwVmt,, New \ ovl IdUlT 

Fimni-iul and Inveslincrt Scrviees 

F, W, D<)di;e (^^l^)^^ratiuJl „ 

Uodge ('oiistnu-ti*)n Conlraet Stiiti sties Serv ire , in<mthh 

Dun and UratlbLreel 

Dun's Market Identifiers 

Moody's Iiut'stors St^rviee, Ine, y 



Mop d y^S Hank aud Finnnec* ManuJt, aimunl wilh uiidatin^ 
service 

Moody's Industrial Mamial, annual vvitli ui>drUini; .nervier 
Moml>'i> Municipal and c;<)V(*rnn i eiU Manual, annual wiiIi 

0[Khitjn;^ hci'V'iee 
M ()()d\\s()rc Industrial Manual , nmiual vvitli updatin^; 

S(M"v ice 

Monclv 's )*uldir l'tilit\ M^imial , annunl vviili n|^d;^lJ^ ; 
service 

Mootiv 's Ti-;nis|)uri^iti<ui Manual , annual vvitli updating 
sei'vice 

Standard Jin<l Pouj-'h Conjuration 
Indubtx\v Sni ve> , annual 
The Outluul, , vu-cl'i> 

()rcr-tlie*-('<ainier and U<-iii»jri^il Kxulvani;'^ S!i >eK U<^p(irts 
Security tUvnor'Vs -StcK-K Ciuide , luoiuldv 
JSocuritv Pi^i<x* lndr\ H<-<-i>rd 

Standard and P^)fir's Kjrnini;s :ir^d HaUntts lUmA <;uttu % 
innnlhl> 

Standard ('(Ml>iu"atitni l{<-f'ord-> i InoM^ Ii^af .^orvii a 

rnited Uusiness svrviee 

rnitod hu sii u-ss Si^rvn-o n<-p<u-L wo-IJv 

\"ahir Ian<" hivcsiinenl Survt-v 

Valu<' Lin<- hive>tnirnt Sm-ve yj vvi-i-ld\ 
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i>< United States Oovornmont Publications 

U-S* Department of Commerce 

C onstruction Keview , nraonthly 

County HusinoJis Patterns ^ irregular 

Industry Rei>ort.s > quarterly 

Statistical Abstracts of the UhUed States ^ annual 

Survey of Current Business, monthly 

IhfJ- Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Employment and Earnings ^ monthly 
Occupational Waae Surveys ^ annual 
Monthly Labor Review , monthly 

National Survey of Professional, Administrative, Technical 
and Clerical Pay > annual 

Federa' Heserve System Board of Governors 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, monthly 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, Chicago Bank , monthly 

6. A ssociatton Publications 

American Marketing Association 
230 Korth Miehij^an Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

The Marketini^ Kews, semi-monthly 

Journal of Marketing, quarterly 

Proeeediu^s , annual 

National Association of Purchasing Management 
1 1 Park Plac<* 
' New York, KewYox-k 10007 

Bulletin of NAPM, monthly 
Journal of Purchasing, quarterly 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
1615 H Street, N,\V\ 
Washington, D,C. JWOG 

Congressional Action *, weekly 

Nation's Business *^, monthly 

Washington Heport^ , bimontlily 

Also publishes special reports, studies and research' » 
papers on economic trends^ labor relations^ oduca-* 
tion, national affairs, international problems and 
organisation work, ^ 



♦Sometimes available through the local Chamber, or State Chamber of Commerce, 
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General Studies and Information ■ 

National Bureau of Economic Research 

261 Madison Avenue 

Neu' Yor/c, Keu" York 10016 

Annals of Econcmie and Social Moasurement , quarterly 

Also puhlishcs books^ occasional technical papers, and 
conference proceedings. \^ 

The Conference Board 
845 Third Avenue 
KewYark, KewYork 30022 

Business Scoroboardy weekly 

Road M;ips of Industry , semi-monthly 

Mergers and Acquisitions ^ monthly 

Cumulative Inde^v , monthly 

Woe!;l\ Business Indicators 

Graphic Guide to Consumer Markets , annual 
, Antitrust Proceedings^ annual 

Also publishes statistics, monthly supplemems>^ulletins» 
and results of continuing research in business and 
Industry. 

penerjc. tvpes of materials 

Middle Market Directory 

Dun and Bradstreet, annual 

MUHon Dollar Directory . 

Dun And Bradstreet, annual 

Standard and Poor's Register of Corporations, Directors and 
Executives 

Kew York, Standard and Poor's Corp. , annual 

Thomas* Register of American'Manufacturers 

Kew York, Thomas Publishing Company, amiual 

Who*s Who in America 

Chicago, Marquis Publishing'Company, biennial 

Who's Who in the Midwest 

Chicago, Marquis Publishing Company, biennial 

Who's Who in Finance and Industry 

Chicago, Marquis Publishing Company, biennial 
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llJ ^PLANNING THE STRATEGY 

A, BACKGROUND IKFOnMATION 

The outHne at the beginning of this guide lists the main items of 
information needed* It is intended to organize the information-gathorlsg 
process, to assure that all relevant categories are covered, .to keep 
the information base within workable limits and ftee of encyclopedic 
detail* This particular patt of the guide will recapitulate the items 
of Information needed^ review their function and, as necessary^ indi- 
cate sources for them* it should be stressed that information must be 
up to date to be usable* 

Much of the information can andyAiould be gathered before the em- 
ployer contact* During the contact it may be verified^ supplemented, 
and gaps filled in* The more information collected and absorbed prior 
to the contact, the better will be the impression of the contact person 
and his organization — and the more time there will be for tho substan- 
tive purpose of the conWct: getting more job orders* 

1* Identification 

Firm name 

Address 

Industry 

Products or Services 

Organizational identity (one-site independent firm; main office, 
branch or subsidiary of a statcWufe or national firm) 

Personnel 

Chief Executive Officer 

Personnel or industrial relations director 

lUi'ing ufficiats 

K:ime and title of contact 

Much of the above information can be obtained from local office 
rccordrf aiuJ sUiff, Chamber of Commerce and other directoriwjff an- 
nual reports, ete. It is simply identifieation information. 
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When. "organization identity" involves a branch or subsidiary o|)cr- 
ation, it is important to identify the total organization structure so that 
strategy egn be eoordinalfed for units at all sites in the area. * ^ 

■ i' 

The person to be eontaeted will dei^epo oii the imniediato and 
long-range objeetives of the eontaet. If a policy decision is required 
to utili^ or increase utilization of the CETA, tliis may be a viee 
president at the plant or headquart(^rs offit^e or, in a smaller firm, 
the president. If the range of job listings is to be expanded, this may 
be the personnel director. If openings fof applicants with special 
ialents or barriers are sought, this may be a staff specialist. It is 
important that tlie contact person be the one with decision-making 
authovltv about the particular subject you have in mind. Seai*c'hing out 
this information requires diplomacj% as people may feel threatened by 
direct questions which happen to bear on his or her status in the organ- 
ization. 

2, Characteristics of firm 
Rate of growth 

Dependence on government contract?, subr^dies, regulations 
Corporate environment and. eori)orate image 

All of these items of information are indicators of dimensions of 
opportunities for job development. The e:q)ansion or Contraction of 
the firm will affect the number and nature of jobs available, as well as 
the possibiUties for upward mobility for applicants. 

1 ' 

Dependence on government contracts may bring the firm within 
the purview of the Office of Federal Contract Compliauee and mandatory 
listing requirements. The stability bf the employer's product or service 
market affects the stability of employment, Coiporate environment — 
the customs, conventional beliefs and 'Mascs about people and how Lhej 

♦The Employment Service would bo oi help in learning about tlie organi- 
sation, as m:iny lo<J:rl operations arc ;i part of x larger organization 
located elsewhere in the state or j L'.S. 
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learr and clovelo(:>, aboui qualifying rcqui remonts, an^i about productivity 
and attilMdu of -supervision will influence roc;q)tivity to minority and 
' disadvantaged workers. The corporate imago that the firm \\*ajitshto 

projoet and reinforce — in the community, the industry and the larger 

4 

business world —ican alfeet the whole range of rules and practices 
which guide the work force everything from selection and training to 
wages, benefits, suj^port services, working conditions, promotions, and 
^ opportunity in general. 

Tho informatjim collected in these areas will convey a sense of 
the firrn^ posture ami ''personality.'* This can be most helpful as the 
job developer Tor^lates hits or her strategy and determines what are 
likely to be the most persuasive points and how they should be presented. 

3. Job Potential Identification: A Market intf^Strate^v 

Indicator Sources of Infor'mation 



A. Business CharactcMM sties 
1. Rate of ^rowEb of the 
organi7*ation or fiv^n 



2. Effect ot LechnoU>gyi 
product or proooss de- 
sign upon the occupa - 
tional or skill mix and 
job structure. 

3. Dependem-e (and extent) 
upon government con - 
tracts, subdidied or 
regulations. 

4. Sial)ilit\ of employment 
as reflected in. stability 
of omplover*s markets. 

o. Influence of wa^a* le\oi.-^ 
and hcm^fils i>tructure on 
wjIIiii*;noss tit employ 
murginai wnrKers. 



E\'ans\'iUe Labor Market Study; local newspapers; 
annual reports of the firm; reference to business 
publications sech as Fortune , Business Week , 
New York Times ^ The Wall Street Journal rinvest- 
mont serviees such as Value Line, Standard and 
Poor: census of manufacturers; U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce publicatiousT annual reports of eompanies, 
hospitals. t 

Interviews with eorporate operating executives; 
plant tours; analysis of technical literature - f the 
firm or industry; U.S. Dept. of Commerce studies; 
Oeouputional MatrL\; Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

Dun and Bradstrect reports; E.E.O.C., O. F.C.C., 
State human relations reports; employment service; 
local newspapers (see 1. above); annurll reports of 
firms. 

Review of layoff ajid unemployment recoitls of the 
state; interviews with execvitives of the firm; 
analysis of compain reports made public. 

Reports in financial publications; interviews with 
executi\c. 

\ 
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Indicator 



Source of Information 



6, Effect of sizcj^growth 
ratS^saaaturation, inno - 
vation and higli toclinoi - 
o;fv on ability of orjjaiu- 
zations to absorb the 
"new*' work force and 
increase employment, 

Orgartizationa! & Itehavioral 
U Effect of ortj;aniviational 
structure on career op- 
portunity for the imli" 
viduah 

2,-'^ffect of oorporate or - 
ganiy^ation practices on 
employee mobility and 
traininii opportunity, 

C, Social & Psycholo^^ical 

Characteristics 

1, Value placed bj the firm 
on its corporate image 



2, Job and career opportun- 
ity as reflected by man- 
agement commitment 4o 
change ami growth , 

3, Influence of corporatCj 
supervisory and work 
place environment on 
employee relations, \ 

4, Experience of the firm - 
ill employing the '^neV 
and martial Workers, 



Interviews with first-line supervision and personnel 
pe<)()le; experience of applicants; "The Role ol 
Technical EnterjuMse in the IhS, Economy," U,S, 
Dept, of Commerce, li)7(;+ 



Interviews with eoi^porate executives; analysis of 
organizational structure based on publications 
available to public; E,E,0,C«. reports. 

Interviews with corporate executives; annual reports; 
specific organizational charts provided by manage- 
ment; examinations of goals and objectives of the firm. 



Interaction with coiporate executives; corporate 
newsletters, magazines, public relations releases; 
applicant experience, ^staffs of other organizalions 
in contact with the firm, 

.Interviews; reports of investment analysts Including 
publieatlotis such as Forbes , Value Line» -Standard 
and Poor,, Fortune . 

Interviews witli workers, applicants, executives of 
the firm. Employment Service. 



Employment Service; Chamber of Commerce; 
analysis of contacts with employer; applicant 
experience. 



\ 



7, S% 
42,5% 



'*Compounded growth rates; 1945-1971 ^ 

Growth Job Expansibji 

Mature 
Innovative 
High technology 



1,9 
10,8 
40,7 



Example 

DuPont 
Xerox 

National Semiconductor 
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4. Characteristics of work force and job structure 

Size of employment 
Current 
U sual 
Peaks 

Anticipated ciianges, and tiieir reasons 
Occupational composition or mix 
Unionization, kinds of, degree • 
Hiring times (montlis, seasons) 

Knowledge of the size of the work force, what it is. now, what it 
usually is, whon there are peak demands and the changes anticipated 
— due to economic, technobgical or other iactors — is necessary to 
timing promotion for maximum effectiveness. Sensitivity to changes 
in industrial processes is particularly important as thtts affects not 
only the number but also the kinds of jobs available. Hiring times by 
monthiand season are closely tied to changes in size of employment. 
The best time for employment is clearly when there are work stations 
to be filled and the employer is in a "buying mood," Information on 
anticipated changes and openings and hiring times can aid in advance 
planning for recruitment and ref^rrai. 

Knowing the occupational composition aiid job structure is neces- 
sary to matching applicants on file, and to focusing recruitment efforts, 
with employer needs. Familiarity with and understanding of job titles 
is part of this. Some laiowlec^^e of both job design and job structure 
is necessary not only to determine the various points of entry for 
applicants but also to estimate whether the position carries a potential 
for mobility or is a dead-cixl job. Furthermore, there may be educa- 
tional or professional barriers intorposed between workers ana 
higher Ie\'cl opportunities. There may be various kinds of job ladders 
and latticos or Ihero ma\ bo only limited, unsystematized avenues for 
lateral or vertical movement. Employer record forma, inactive orders 
and referral unit interviewers should have information on occupation 
composition and job stnicture* Sucli publications as the United Slates 
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Department of I^bor Handbook Tor Analyzing; Joba^ Training and RoT - 
eronco Manual Tor Job Anulysl:^ and Volunu; H of the Dictionary o{ 
cupatltjnal Titlos > "Industry Arr:in<;ement TiUo^,*' p< 5;U, are liolp- 
ful in beeomint; familiar with job definitions^ Employer job titles, 
whilo often not synonymous with DOT, are frequently similax** 

Unionization (or lack of it) should be understood. Labor manage- 
ment eontrac*ti> affect wa(je«, benefits, working ctjnditiona and entry; they 
are an important determinant of the employee-supervisor eliniato, 
Manafjement's overall posture toward unions is part of climate, too, 
Labor contrueLs may or may not he an impediment to the use of your 
plaeement seryic^es; the labor eontracts need to be ejiamined ^to deter- 
mine whether seeming obstac^les arc more apparent than real* 

5* Hiring praeticefi 

Job requiremenUs 

Job sTjecifications 
Master orders 

ln--house training 

Usual recruitment sources 

EEt> information 
PnK*edurc 

Employers adapt their hiring practices to accommodate changing 
eccmomic- and social conditioii.i; as well as governmental regulatic*ns and \ 
policies, i>o you are dealing widi an ever-changing situation. The 
practice;; of particular relevance to obtaining job openings include; ^ 
realistic job requirements, availa))ility of in-housc training, the atti- 
tude of the employer toward employing entiy workers, the use of job 
Bpc^-iric-ation.s and a\'aiUd>ility of those .specifications to the Emptoumrni 
Service, 

) 

Considorable information coneerninj*; the .^imployer'ii hiring prac - 
tiees should be aiailable from the Emplo\ment Service, Mam emph^M^riri 
have written job spceificationH for the various classes tff workers \\ithin 

/ 
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their establishment. If these are available in the Employment Service 
office they ijhould be reviewed, as should any job specification and/or 
master orders jointly developed by Uie employer and CETA, to deter- 
mine whether they need verification or whether changes would make 
them more realistic. 

Employers are realistic in dealing with their customers, sup- 
pliers and production facilities and it is possible to negotiate realistic 
hirinp practices with them, 

In-house training, both the kmd and amount available, is relevant 
to applicants coming in at the entty level and for promotional oppor- 
tunity for all workers. Related supporf services (buddy systems, coun- 
seling, etc, ) are especially important for disadvantaged workers. 

The usual recruitment sources the empioyer.uses for specific 
categories gf jobs, and his reasons for doing so, offer a key to where 
CETA might expand its range of job listings. 

Equal employment opportunity documentation is increasingly a 
regular pari of all employment transactions. Because of legislation 
and community pressures, as well as customer relations, employer 
establishments are more aWd more interested in reflecting progress 
in this sphere. Whatever the motivation, there is a growing fueling 
that equal eniploymeht opportunity can be good business (and sometimes 
there is no business without it). Employers may want to discuss this 
subject; be of help to them. 

Equal oniployniont opportunity information of a general naUive 
as well as that on tlic employer's special problems should be z^eadily 
available in the offices of the Employment Service, Application and 
referral daU are of i)arLicuIar assistance. Informal consultation 
with Em[>lo\ment Service niay provide clues to the employer's posture. 



and the equal employment opportunity district staff specialist may bo 
ablti to provide specific information not only on his past attitudes but 
also on current problems and pressures, including data provided by 
various contract specialists, 

possible difficulties in rooruiting and maintaining work force 

Pay rates (comparability) 

Location (transportation) 

Work environment - conditions 

Employee relations 

Seasonality 

Worker personal investment (tools, safety equipment, etc.) 

Recruitment and employment are affected by pay, job location, 
working conditions, employee relations, seasonality and the worker's 
personal investment. It is desirable for job developers to be aware of 
any of those factors which make it difficult for an establishment to 
recruit and maintain its work force. Knowing this will help him; 
(1) to avoid promoting and obtaining jobopenings whiuli cannot be filled 
because workers will not accept referrals to them, (2) to furnish the 
employer with solid information on the firm's c^'mpetitive disadvar^- ^ 
tages and how to overcome them. Employers will, when possible, 
often make adjustmejits if they are made fully aware of the problems 
and given suggestions on ways to solve them. While the job developer 
is in an excellent position to provide feedback on problems related to 
recruitment, caution is advised in diagnosing problems related to 
maintaining a work force. These can be caused^ by many complex 
interrelated factors, such as training supervision, equal employ- 
ment opportunity, promotion possibilities, which require compre- 
hensive knowledge and experience to be dealt with adequately. 

Employer record files, consultation with CETA staff members 
who liave made previous contacts, local wage surveys, maps and 
transportation guides, feedback f- :jni applicants who have been hired. 



refused job offers or quit, are all keys to obtaining the necessary infor- 
mation, A low ratio oDiires to referrals, excessive turnover and 
worker dissatisfaction are symptoms of employer difficulty, 

7, CETAi Emolovment Service Employment 

Previous contacts; 
Staff involved 

Special (non-placement) services provided 
Problems encountered 

Success of placement service: kinds and numbers 
Openings reccived'(occupations and levels) 
Referrals 
Placements ^ 
Total hires 

To obtain additional job listings, the job developer must keep a 
recford of past performance. You need to know what has happened, how 
successful il- was, what problems were encountered. Each of tJie items 
of information listed above helps to build up a picture They will help 
you determine what next steps to take, and be prepared to respond knowl- 
' cdgeably Lo employer comments or criticisms on past CETA e>^)crience. 
An honesL and reasonable e:q>lanation of less than adequate service plus 
well thought out plans for change can win employer cooperation. 
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The Exchange of Information and Inter-Agency Linkages 

Deficiencies in the quantity and quality of information available to 
administrators was said to be an important obstacle to the creation of 
Inter-agency linkages (see Problem Assessment Workshop Summary page 19)* Implicit 
In the statement of this obstacle was a feeling that the barrier arose 
because of the failure of other units of government to act appropriately^ 
rather than the failure of the respondents themselves* 

While this passive approach to the obstacles^o linkage may be correct 
in some situations, it has only limited applicability with respect to the 
information barriers nov faced by administrators. Each agency has the 
ability to improve the stock and flow of inl:ormation« What is needed is an 
active> possibly aggressive^ pursuit of its informational self'-interest* 
This theme is at the foundation of the model presented in this chapter. 

The bfodel^ Exchange of Information 

A model of the relationship between information and inter-agency 

linkage rests on three premises, 

AH agencies require information to adequately 
fulfill their mission. That is> infonnation is 
an important and sometimes crucial resource. 

No agency (or private organization for that 
matter) possesses the maximum amount of in- 
formation it could profitably use in achiev- 
ing its goals* 

No matter how an agency tries to secure more 
information> it must bear a cost -* either 
real or nonpecuniary of informational 
acquis! tion. 

Within this framework active pursuit of information creates several 
tasks and related problems: (a) agency informational naeds must be 
identified; (b) criteria must be developed for determining the real value 
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o£ acquiring more or better information; and (c) sources of desired data must 
be located And strategies must be created to secure thea). Eventually evaluations 
mxBt be conducted of the efficacy of continuing informational exchanges or 
linkages resulting from the models These problems are graphically related 
in Figure 1 . 



Figure 1. 
The Relationship Between Linkages 
and the Active Pursuit of Heeded Information 



Item Value 
and Cost 
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Needs Assessment s The informacional needs of an agency are a function 

of its mission and Che processes it uses to achieve desired goals. Among 

Che broad categories of informacion generally relevanc co an agency engaged 

in human resources are the following: 

The characteristics of supply and demand of 
labor in the local labor market 

The identificacion of ocher relevant agencies — 
their mission^ resources and expertise , 

The characceriscics of clienc groups^ wich special 
atcention to dtetai^ on cheir wanes and objective 
needs 

Past performance data of programs, contractors 
and other agencies 

The type, extent and quality of resources available 
to the agency 

Financial and cost accounting information 

Service delivery performance by appropriate activity 
or task 

Service receipt information by individual client or 
relevant groupings 

Job vacancy data 

i 

Client, post-program experiences ^ i 

Since every facet o^ an agency's existence bears some relation to 
information, it is impossible to create a definitive listing of generic 
informational needs. Even within ^ single agency, the task of identifying 
.informational requirements may be onerous. For this reason, it is often 
useful to conduct needs assessment in terms of the major tasks (and respon- 
sibilities) of an agency involved in a national approach to sewice organi- 
zation and delivery. Planning, implementation, administration and evaluation 
activities the major managerial tasks are direct influences on the 
overall performance of an agency. It follows therefore that the process of 
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assessing information needs » like the process of identifying physical plant 
requireDients> should adhere to these general rnanagerial activities ^ In 
Figure 2> elements of the above listing'are associated with the managerial 
Activities for which they are typically most relevant- 



Figure 1. 

Informational Hteds by Man a Rerial Activity 
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EviJiljaattve Criteria * I£> as Assumed) the acquisition of desired ^ 

infocm^tion will represent a cost to the agency then it must be determined 

whether die value of the information sought will be greater than the cost 

of obtaining it in terms of actual expenditures > staff energies or political * 

obligations. Five concepts of Information science are of aid in making 

this evaluation. 

Marginal Cont and Utility . Both the benefits *nd costs of a 
piece of added information may exhibit ^dlininishing returns. 
That is> at some point the marginal value *- or change — 
associated from one more unit of infonnation may be zero and 
negative thereafter. 

Timeliness . Information must be timely if it is to have 
value. As timeliness decreases » the value may also decrease 
at an ever-increasing rate. 

Displ ay. Agencies may seek out information of high value > 
but ^ot always find it gathered in a form best & ited for ^ 
the agency^ s needs. Sometimes this is called the format 
issue. 

Error and Noise . Collected information very often includes 
misinformation and inaccuracies. This is called error. This 
condition should be distinguished from the presence of useless 
or irrelevant information^ often called noise. 

Risk Aversion . In light of the above considerations, an agency 
should consider the extent to which it is willing to take riixks 
in pursuit of and in interpreting collected information. \ 

Locational Analysis atid A c quisition Exchange Strategic . Having judgeclx^ 

certain data to be valuable, an Agency must determine how it will secure tbem. 

The steps in this process Include: 

Determining which other public and private organization either 
poshes or could acquire the desired type of information. We 
have called this locational analysis. 

Designing a strategy of acquisition based on exchanges between 
agencies. This entails constructing an exchange interaction 
diugram* 
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In an exchange interaction diagram^ the ln£ormatlon-seeklng agency 
identifies the unili^ue informational resources o£ the skgnificant other 
organizations.* By (graving lines of exchange and intersection among the ^ 
component organizations > patterns of exchange^ in£luenc^> cooperation and / 
perhaps organizational linkage should become evident. Figure 3 illustrates 
such a diagram. '■^ ' . ' " ^ 



Figure 3, 

Information Exchange Patterns Among^ Agencies 




• Org«nL3&«tLoft,or Croup 
^ * Unspecified Source 



« LLoft of Exchange 



X64 



\ 



'■A similar schematic can be £o\xrA in DHEW, Region 8, Coordinating IlEW 
Programs with CETA: An Intr-^xiuction. ^ 
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Specifically, such a diagram will tell the agency how it must proceed 

1 

in developing such inrormation, that is; 

whether such development should be conducted by 
the agency operating alone, because no other 
agen y is likely to value the infonfiaticn sought 
or because the seeking agency has a competitive \ 
advantage over others, 

whether such information is provided gratuitously, 

\ 

whethf*r acquisition could be achieved through an 
exchange with some other -agency where one type of 
information or service is exchanged for the 
desired data, or" , " 



whether the sought after information can best or 
perhaps only be acquired through a joint effort 
among agencies. 

As a practical matter, the value of an added piece of infor-* 
mation is partly dependent upon the mode pf acquisition selected* A f^w 
examples illustrate this point. We have all received gratuitous information 
which is by definition received without/ charge* But i^ile the absence of 

/ 

costs tf^nds to make such data relatively valuable, the benefits of 

,/ 

gratuitously received da*:a can be significantly offset if it is received 
in an untimely manner or possesses B high incidence of error* Similarly, 
too often the data supplied by federal authorities tends to arrive in an 

inappropriate format and usually povers much more ground than the recipient 

i 

requires and therefore contains noise. The value of this data would be mach 

greater if the noise were eliminated and the formating were appropriate. 
m 

In short, it is important that agencies, contrai;y to the conventional wisdom, 
be sure to "look a gift horse in the mouth." 

In summary, data costs money. The agency must decide what it needs, 
how much it costs, where it can most easily and usefully be obtained. la 
the next section we provide some applications of the models 
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Applications of the Model 

In this section we examine examples of inter-agency linkages which 

involve information sharing to some extent* The discussion focuses on 

linkages which have been forged in connection with the following types of 
information: 

(1) knowledge of organizations -/who does whac, whei^, where, 
with what and for whom 

(2) labor market and community nee4s^ 

(3) program operation 

(4) program eiJaluation 

Knovled>;e of Oraanizations * perhaps the most important type of information 
is that whi<!h identifies for one agency all other organizacions active in 
Employment and training planning and service delivery, 

Among the alternative mechanisms zc tiav^i developed for sharing such 
information are the following: 

: Distributed directories'" 

• Pamphlets and brochures , 
' Conterences and meetings 

' Xnter-agency memos, and 

* Formal press releases 

Regardless of the forn^ which an organizational descjflptlon might 
take, it should include seviiral baeic ele^nents of infonnation. 

First, it is perhaps most itnporiiant: ihat information on ac broad a 

range of agencies as possible be collected* To ensure this, it is necessary 

to spend considerable effort designing a survey technique which will ensure 

2 

broad participation by relevant agencies. 
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The term 'Mirectories'* is applicable to a wido range of documents^ The 

"Directory and iReferral Guide" of The Forum of Community Services on McHeary 
County, Illinois for example, is a relatively inexpensive project in compari- 
son to Oregon's computetilzed state*wide directory, 
2 

This is a lesson well-learned by manpower pliuifiers in Illinois State 
government. See Governor's Office of Manpower and Human Development, Manpower 
Report to the Governor, August, 1975 (mimeographed), pp, IX-9-IX-16, 

'^^^ ^ Kil 



/ 

Second, agencies require Infonnatlon on the mLssion of other agencies. 

At Its most simple level such Infonnatlon could ^serve to document the 

/ 0^ 

extent and characteristics of overlapping missions among agencies, in terms 

of client grcaip or policy go^ls* An lllust^^ation of this concept, using 

a graphical format Is Figure 4 (on tne following page)- 

Hilrd, we must Include infonnatlon on the programmatic activities of 

different agencies. At the Federal level examples abound ranging from 

straight listing of services and prbgrams by agency^ on one hand to sophis*- 

ticated system descriptions on thfe other. Locally, the approach ^most 

often used is one of compiling directories whlch^gjpoup-^gencie^ type of 
3 

sewice provided. 

Fourth, a description of the resources used by external ^organizations 
in fulfillment of their missions would also be of vf.lue. 

Fifth, agencies frequently benefit from information on the legal 
and, regulatory constraints operating on other agencies. Here again experi- 
ence suggests many different ways to display that Information, Specialized 

4 

studies have been made of the rel^atlonship between particular programs 
and directories of applicable regulations have been compiled,^ 



^E,g, , HEW, Inventory of HEW^-Manpower Programs or HEW, Services to People , 
October 1974, 

See DOL, by J, Q, Enterprises, A Guidebook System For Program Linkage , 1976, 

3 

Such as in the directory compiled by the Prime Sponsor in Oklahoma City, 

4 

DOL grant No, 21-11-74-31 "Legal and Administrative Impediments to 
Cooperation Between Sponsors of WIN and CETA Programs," 

5 ' . 

Region X of HEW has been classifying all HEW programs according to 

statutory and regulatory provisions, *'F4 1976 Planning Reform Study - Law 

and Regulation Analysis Format." 
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Figure 4. 
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Last> and frequently overlooked is Information on the processes of 
external organization* By understanding processes elsewhere>ah agency 
Increases its probability of obtaining proper and speedy access^ Into the 
structure of another* To date>the ntost comprehensive approach to system- 
atically outlining agency processes by major program or activity has been 
J, Q, Enterprises^ op^ cit * However, it is probably too complex for general 
use* On a less technical level, efforts to produce a listing of standardized 
terms and definitions across manpower programs and govenuiiental agencies . ^ 
are in process and eventually may yield the most immediately useful inform- 
ation on how agencies operate* Houe, however, Is yet developed which is 
of general utility* 

Des|)ite actions of many manpower agenc7.es to meet the need for 
descriptive information on the characteristics of manpowe^*related <Mrgani- 
zatlons, three important questions remained virtually unanswered* First, 
who should assume the responsibility for producing and disseminating such 
data? Second, which of the large number of potentially beneficial elements 
should be disseminated? Third, In what form should those elements be 
gathered to ensure their maximum utility? 

Judging from experience, it has been agencies of the federal govern- 
ment and local governments which have been most active in providing organi- 
zational descriptions* At the local level it has been a matter of necessity* 
Federal agencies have acted out of mixed motivations, not the least of 
which is a desire to Stimulate iater-agency linkaj^es. States have not, by 
and large, sought to produce state-specific descriptions of relevant 
organizations J nor have they generally sought to provide a liaison between - 
federal agencies and local authorities for the purpose of compiling and 
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,disseminat:lng such Oescriptiojis* ' 

Significantlyj A-95 organizations have noc been active in manpower 
programs* Those who run this area^wlde review process are in an especially 
unique position to assume greater responsibility for gathering information 
on all levels of government on the characteristics of agenfcies relevant to 
an area's manpower needs* But apart- grom a few noteworthy instances^ 
A*95 bodies have not assumed this responsibility* 

No matter who acts to gather data on relevant organizations, a 
continuing problem exists over the formating or dif^play of such data* The 
diversity of organizational goals, services, and processes suggests that 
studies are needed to determine the moct efficacious method of display for 
organizations with particular characteristics. 

Knowledge of the Labor Market and Client Needs * The 1975 study by the 
National Manpower Connnission found that 38 percent of all prime sponsors 
wanted, improvements in the quantity and quality of labor market information 
(IMI)* This sentiment ranked first among all possible discretionary uses 
ot the Federal government's 4 percent Eunds under CE1*A* 

However, from the government's perspective, it is not enough to provide 
disaggregated data for CETA alone* Even if data were published for units 
identical to CETiV jurisdictions, other programs not funded under CETA 
necessitate the collection of data on different geographical groupings or 
with modifications 5 thereby diminishing its utility to other organizations* 



As noted previously, Oregon and Illinois seem to be exceptions to this 
generalization* 

2 

The North*Central Texas Council oJt Governments in Dallas/Fort*Worth, an 
A''95 organization, plays an important role in disseminating information on 
area-wide organizations involved in manpower* It JRay, however, be the 
exception that proves the rule, since the Council: also has actual planning 
and administrative responsibilities for manpower programs in the Dallas/Fort- 
Worth and other areas of the state* Ihe Council's ctirrent involvement in 
manpower programs stems directly from its previous designation as a CAllPS agenpy. 



In one sense, then» the design of appropriate LMI is in and of 
Itself an occasion for inter-agency linkage, as we have seen in the 
cooperative efforts of CETA and the State Employment Services* Even more 
opportunity for linkages will be created once satisfactory IHI can h*^ 
produced and dist:ributed » 

Understandably, che Department of Labor, in conjunction with other 
Federal agencies, ha^ been heavily involved in the development of more use- 
ful LMI, The Department has identified four more products, which will appear 
at different intervals* A description of the core products can be f<>und 
in Program Provide*' Basic Data for PlannersJV ETA InterchanRe ^ t'ebruary, 

1976, pp» A-6 and subsequent articles in that newsletter* 

But states and local CETA organizations have also initiated efforts 
to improve LHI, often working cooperatively with other agencies* In 
Illinois, for example, a research and analysis unit of the Governor';} Office 
of Manpower and Human Development, directed its attention to the following 
actions, among others: 

^ preparation of a data sourcebook 

' coordination of the actions of four state agencies In 
the production of occupational projections for the state 

* dissemination of descriptions of key local employers using 
information obtained from Dunn and Bradstreet service;:. 

Others doing similar work are the Little Rock-Central Arkansas Consortium 

which has conducted Its own survey of local labor markets concentrating on 

large employers and sampling a group of smaller firmfi^, the Duval, Nctssau 

B^er County Consortium of Jaeksonville, Florida; McHenry County, Illinois; 

and three couaties in th^ Consortium of Jackson, Michigan who are cooperating 
with the Michigan Employment Service and the University of Michigan in 
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developing local LMI for use by prime sponsors* 

One of the tnore interesting sources of new LMI might come from the 

group of eight demonstration projects intended to develop pilot occupational 

2 

information systems (OIS) . While the grants were given to set up informa- 
tional systems which would aid students to make sound occupational decisions, 
the first few months of experience suggest the considerable potential for 
inter^agency cooperation between OIS and CETA, as well as other agencies, 
CET^ can,utili2e OIS as a source of labor supply information for use ir. 
the creation of local manpower plans and in participant career counseling. 
Of course it seems prudent to include representatives from prime sponsors on 
the advisory boards of the OIS, The state of Michigan in fact has surveyed 
Michigan's prime sponsors in an effor^to design an CIS "potential useful to 
CEXA users* Similar actions are planned for the Ohio OIS, What appears to 
be the most extensive cooperation between CETA and OIS is found in Oregon, 
where it i5 estimated that most prime sponsors are users of OIS data 
through an intermediate linkage with community colleges* The role of OIS 
infoTTuation in stimulating linkages may be further enhanced when several 
grantees move to include job vacancy data, in most cases provided by state 
employment services, into data files already containing comprehensive labor 
demand information* 

Community Wants and Needs , The model used in this chapter calls £or 
increasing the stock of information so that linkages may result. One type 
of information likely to induce linkages is information on the extent to 

\lore detail on construction, use and problems of employer surveys is 
provided in the ch^ter on Public/Private Linkages, 

2 . . ' 

^e eight recipients of grants are Massachusetts, Ohio^ Michigan, Wisconsin, 

Mi-nneSota^ Alabama, Colorado, and Washington, See U,S, Department of X^bor, 
Employment and Training Administration, Occupational InCormatXoii Systems 
Grants Program/: Standards and Guidelines , 1976 and Bruce McKinlay, The Man- 
power Information Clearinghouse , Final Report on Contract No. 82'Al'7203 
(mimeographed), 
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which different agencies share ^ common service responsibility or clientele* 
But should there exist differences in the perceive<^ needs or wants of 
those clients, then by measuring community sentiments, agencies could build 
the administrative consensus needed to overcome other barriers to cooperation* 

'iS\e measurement of community wants and needs entails two problems* Firsts 
data on those wants and needs must be gathered. And second, a mechanism must 
be created for the purpose of establishing a consensus on the priority of 
the competing wants almost certain to be extant* 

On the matter of measurement, a recent National Manpower Comnission 
survey found that most prime sponsors have used newspapers^ open hearing or 
representatives of community groups to learn community wants* More system- 
atic information, with correspondingly improved accuracy^ could be gleaned 
using any of the established fieldwork approaches, for measuring cotmnunity 
sentiments. Table 1 identifies some of these approaches along with their 
respective advantages and disadvantages* 

The setting of priorities among competing wants ts a less developed 
process than the measurement techniques described in the table* One approach 
holds considerable promise, however* Hie Ann Arbor prime sponsor, working 
in conjunction with the School of Social Work at the University of Michigan, 
has developed a planned routine for administrators which yields a priority 
ranking on the needs of important subgroups of clientele* While a consensus 

<r 

among agencies on the priority needs of their respective clients would 
eliminate bat'riers to linkage, the processes through which needs are identi- 
fied and prioritit are es^tablished would themselves Involve linkages among 
agencies* 
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Table I. 

AdvantaRes and Disadvantages of Several Fieldwork Approaches 



Approach 


Advantages 


Disadvantages 


Hailed ' 
Questionnaire 


Can reaeh Large sn^tples at 
relatively low eost 


DKficult to *iehieve 100 per- 
eeiit response 




Personnel need noc be highly 
trained 


personal eontaets 




All materials ean be prepared 
In ndvanea etnd distributed 
aceording to sehedule 

- 


Cover letter and follow-up 
provide the only motivation 

Requires carefully written 
Instructions to respondeilCs 


Drop off-pick up 
questionnaire 


Personal eontaets aid motiva- 
tion 


May require a larj^e number oi 
fieldworkers 




High response ean be achieved 
within a few ^ayu 


Travel time and expenses may 
run high 




Personnel need only minimal 
training 


Requires earefully writu^n in- 
struetions to respondents 




Personnel eosts are relatively 
low 






Most materials can be pre- 
pared in advanee 


* 




Little reeord-keeping by field- 
vorkers ^ 




Grou{> 

Administered 
Questionnaire 


Low cost 

Few staff needed 


Very limited use 

Must be used vilh the popu- 
lation 

Restricted by availability of 
respondelits in groups 


Interview 


Personal eonCaets to motivate 
respondents 


Requires highly trained lield- 
vorkers 




Ktgh response can usually be 
attained 


Cost tor fieldworkers and 
training are high 




Provides opportunity co probe 
respondents to gain extensive 
data 


Travel expense and coiltaet 
cimC ean be high 




Smaller sample ean be used 


Usually requires a ^ooJ dual 
of respondent's time 

Substantial reeord-keeniii;: by 
fieldworkers is neecssary 


Telephone 
Lntcrvicu 


Feu staff needed 
Ko travel eosts 


Very limited use 

Easily biased by the vaj^ariui; 



of telephone suivberiptUkiis and 
serviees i 

Diffieult to ptotivate r<<;p^ndcnts 



Soiiree : 

Understanding Communities ) by James A. Conway* 
Robert E. Jennings* and Mike ^* Milstein 



Frogram Operating Information * Hie focus in this section is on the 
linkages forged for the purpose of exchanging information on the program- 
natic activities of agencies and the status of individual clients* Ihe 
section does not concern itself with management information systems^ £er 
se t since most organizations have access to many materials on how to design 
and start up a management information system* 

• The mechanisms which have developed to exchange information on 
programs and clients have ranged from ad hoc communications in response to 
specific needs to communicate^ to institutionalized and regularized flows 
of information on predetermined issues* 

Newsletters ^re probably the most widely used means of exchanging 
operating information* According to a^survey by the National Governors ^ 
Conference^ state councils used newsletters more frequently than other 
mediums of information transference*^ The Illinois newsletter, Illinois 
Manpower Impressions ^ received special notice by the conference study* 
Illinois, in addition^ has recognized the potential value of its newsletter 

and has conducted a survey of its readers so that the newsletter's content 

2 

could be improved* 

Another vehicle for exchanging operational information has been used 

r 

In San Francisco* A Job Training Interchange was created in vhich as 

exchange of views on community training needs and progress was conducted* V 

McHenry County in Illinois utilizejj a formal Inter-agency structure 
for exchanging program and client information* About 25 agencies meet 
once a month as part of the Community Forum* 

^National Governors Conference, State* Manpower Services Council * 
2 

See, "How It's Vour Turn, Impressions Readers," Vol* 1, No* 12, August 22, 
1975, and "Impression Survey Results," Vol* 2, No* 1, October 31, 1975* 
Edited by William L^pley- 
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In ^ort Wayne> Indiana^ local agencies have created ^ manpower 
clearinghouse* Hie clearinghouse has addressed such problems agency 
hopping by clients; disequal access to employers among agencies; and the 
coordination of services for multi^problem clients* 

One of the more ambitious examples of sharing information on 
operations among agcacies is a proposal of the North Central Texas Council 
of Governments to computerize the information on the programs and clients 
of all social service programs iiyits county jurisdiction* Ihe goal is to 
have these data easily accessib/e to all interested public and private 

/ 

Whether a clearinghouses is only a weekly meeting of concomed 
agency representatives or an electronic data processing system> the lack of 
comparability in gathered information will always pose a problem* In this 
connection it is worthwhile noting the achievements of the Community Service 
Council in Indianapolis> which has devised a system for categorizing the 
needs and received services of clients (see Figure 5). 

Evaluation * In its intrinsic fonn> program evaluation is an information 
gathering process* Like other types of information, appropriate disaemin*' 
acion could produce cooperative arrangements among agencies> as agencies 
begin to recognize their competitive advantage in providing one type of 
service or in serving a particular client group* Cooperative evaluation --^ 
where agencies pool resources in order to gather evaluative information --^ 
is less likely to occur* ^ 

One obvious barrier to cooperative evaluative effort is the political 
character- of manpower programs dtemselvea. Ihis does not mean that local 
manpomr planners and politicians desire to distort evaluative data for 
self-serving ends, although one cannot rule out such motivations* There 
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Figure 5, 
Sample of Clearinghouse Information 



Source: ConiKinlty Service Council 
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is, however, in the r ';*Ling struct^^r:e^of manpower programs a real (br 
perceived) competitiveness which makes agencies undesi^pu^ of sharing 
credit for their achieven^nt* Ways of dealing with this phenomenon, 
jsometimes labeled "turfj* are discussed in the section on. '^Implementation-** 

Political consideration aside, evaluation efforts may also be 
hampered by conceptual problems* For example, who should get credit for 
a cooperative placement?, (Consider twd!? competing agencies serving an 
identical group. Is the/success of one agency say in terms of its tl^nee 
placement reward — a direct result of the quality of its training and 
placement staff or is it the consequence of poor staff work by its competitor?' 

A similar difficulty is encountered where che goals of_agencies are 
competing. 




^g^fis 



Conclusion , While there is confe^us on the beneficial ^gOTsequencesybf 
improved informational stocks an<L^flows on the amount of cooperation among 
agencies, wt know v^ry little more about, the best method for developing 
these data and the proper form they should take. The strategy of active 
pursuit of in format advocated here permits an individual agency to act 
positively in search oi the information it Judges to be worth the cost of 
acquisition. 



\ 



We haVe noted several examples of inter-agency cooperation efforts 
structured around the collection or dissemination of information. They are 
offered solely as examples, for we kno^r little about the effectiveness of 
alternative information sharing arrangements,^ 



Although we cannot be certain, the information based linkages seem to \ 
follow a pattert^ common to allvlinkages under CEIA, They exist where a pre- 
CETA history of cooperation can be found. See Sumner M, Rosen, **CE1A: 
Some Case Studies/* Social Policy , (Nov/Dec*, 1975), pp. 44-48, 
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E xchange of Infomation Seminar Agenda 



9:00 " 9:30 Welcome 

1 * In t rodu c 1 1 ons \ 
2» Program Agenda 

9:30 - 11:30 Information as a Resource 

1» Tlie ^oed for an active strategy 
2* Allied techniques 

-information needs assessment 

-evaluation criteria 

-locational analysis 

-acquisition/exchange analysis 

11:30 - 12:30 Examination of Selected Informatiou Based Linkages 

12:30 - 1:30 Lunch 

1:30 - 2:30 Examination of Selected Information Based Linkages 

2:30-4:00 A Simulation: Emploj^ent and Training Information 

Exchange (Exhibit 1)' 

4:00 - 4:30 Review and Conclusions 



ly2. 



FXHIBIT I 

r 

Employment and Training Information Exchange: A Simulation 



Gene ral ^ns true tions : 

This simulation may be used to help participants ope rationalise the 
concepts explored iti the morning session of the seminar. Each participant 
should receive a set of general instructions^ a description of his/her own 
role^ and s directory of players. 

Goals: , 

1. To explore the process by which information-'based linkages can be 
forged in local manpower planning. 

2, * To examine facilitators and barriers to information sharing* 

3, To identify principles of informa\:ion science wiach influence the 
choices agencies fac^ in the process of acquiring information- 

/ 

Group Size : ^ ' 

Teams of six role players with one process /content recorder. 

Spacej*^-^ ' - - ^ " j 

Each team requires a separate room- | 

I 

Time Required: ^ 

Approximately one hour and fifteen minutes. 

Materials ; / 

1- A copy of the Directory of Local Employment and Training Organizations, 
for each participaatj^Xp-r'i'83)^ ' 

2. A card identifying the organizational role of each' participant* 

3- A copy of the appropriate role description sheet for each participant;, (p. 187) 

4. copy of the Observation Report for the Process /Content Recorder, (p- 194) 
Background: 

You are a representative of one of several organizations in a local labor 
market area that is concerned about the training and employment of water quality 
inspectors^ whose job it is to measure the quality of water samples taken from 
a^^arge lake In your city. At one end of the lake, industry has been depositing 
waste materials- The other end of the lake has traditionally been used for 
recreational purposes. The mayor of this city along with the governor of the 
state have made water quality improvement in this lake a major political issue. 
Evidence indicates that ail parties to the problem favor immediate action to 
improve lake water quality for recreational purposes. 
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In this exercise you represent an organi£;atj¥on in the locality. The 
Interests of the organization revolve around a desire to increase the number 
\ of water Inspectors so that the lake reclamation may be achieved- 
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The Task: 

To exchange supply and demand information which will facilitate information- 
based linkages that Improve manpower planning in your city. 

The Roles; Representatives of the Following Organjs^ations 

- Employment Service " local office ^ 

" Local Prime Sponsor under CETA ^ \ 

- Community College funded by Vocational Education with state and 

federal funds 

- Environmental Protection Agency - Local office of state agency 

- Employer Number I 

■ * Employer Number 1 \ - \ 

Instructions^ \ , 

1. Each of you has been assigned a role representing an important institution 
or agency within the local manpower employment and training system. A cardboard 
sign identifies the name of your organization. Make sure everyone can see your 
sign. ■ 

2. A special role description has been provided for you. Kindly take a 
moment to read it carefully. You will see that it describes who you are, what 
you are seeking, and how much money (if any) you have to spend in that purs:iit. 

3. To facilitate matters, you have also been provided with a Directory of 
Local Employment and Training Organizations. This document has been sent,ro you 
without charge by an unidentified federal agency. It tells you who the other 
players in the Tgroup are^ what they are seeking in your locality with respect to 
manpower policy, and how they may be contacted (i.e., their access code). 

Rules : 

/ 

1. Any two players may talk with one another. There are no llmi|:ations on 
who may talk with whom. Group discussiono may also take place, \ 

2. Ho -player will be allowed to respond to another player without first 
receiving the appropriate access code. Should a player fail t:o receive the proper 
access code from another, the juestioned player mu'^t tell the questioner that his 
access code is wrong, 0nc3 a correct code h^s been given there is no need to 
reitera*'t: a code .a succesrsive interactions- 

3. Should y»"a need to learn the access code of a specific player yo'i may 
purchase it froii any player in the group with the money given to you (see your 
description). Do not give away this information. Th^ cost of an access code Is 
$10.00. 

The gaisie begins when all players have finished reading these ir^5tr*.''::tions 
and tneir role descriptions. The game is over wiien the process researcher so 
announces , 

5, You have one hour to obtain your goals. 

18i ' 



Directories 



Ideally the game should be played by at least three separate groups. 
Where three or more groups are formed, the director of the game should vary 
the Directories given to each group. Three editions of the Direccory exist. 
The first ij= totally accurate and complete; the second is partially inaccurate; 
and the thi^d is partially incomplete. These directories . represent the problems 
of access agency's encounter. In past usage, teams with the perfect directories 
work through the problem faster than these with incomplete data which in turn 
finish faster '^an those with inaccurate data. The three editions of the 
directory fol : 
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DIRECTORY OF LOCAL EMPLOYMENT AND 

TRAINING ORGANIZATIONS 

(FIRST l^DITION)^ 

Gathered and Distributed by 
a Friendly Federal Agency 



* * Disclaimer : The Federal agency bears no responsibility for the accuracy 
of this directory. (P.L. 999 S (103.6)) 



Agency 
Employiaent Service (ES)y 

Community College <CC) 
Prime Sponsor (PS) 



Environmeatal Protection 
Agency (EPA) 



Employer #1 (El) 



Employer #2 (E2) 



Access 
Code 

ABC 



VW 



DEF 



XYZ 



Mission 

Identifies water quality inspector 
vacancies in public and private 
organizations . 

Currently offers a course fo,: 
water quality technicians^ 

Seeks to train water quality \ 
inspectors . \ 

\ 

Heeds to employ water quality 
inspectors and technicians. 
Member of the college advisory 
board; files vacancies wii:h ES 
regularly. 

Will need to hire water quality 
inspectors; uses the services 
of the ES regularly. 

Will need to hire water quality 
inspectors; does not use the 
services of the ES regularly. 
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DIRECTORY OF LOCAL EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING ORGANIZATIONS 



(SECOND EDITION) 

Gathered and Distributed by 
a Friendly Federal Agency 



* * Disclaimer ; The Federal agency 
of this directory. 



Agency 
Employment Ssrvice (ES) 

Community College (CC) 
Prime Sponsor (PS) 



Environniental Protection 
. Agency (EPA) 



Employer #1 (El) 



En^loyer #2 (E2) 



Access 
Code 

TUV 



VW 



XYZ 



GHI 



QRS 



bears no responsibility for the accuracy 
(P.L. 999 S (103.6)) 



Mission 

Identifies vacancies in public and 
private, organizations in the occu^ 
pation of water quality inspector. 

Currently offers a course for 
water quality technicians. 

Seeks to train water qu^ity 
inspectors. 

Needs to employ water quality 
inspectors and technicians* A 
member of the collegers advisory 
board and files vacancies with 
ES regularly. 

Mill need to .hire water quality 
inspectors; uses the services of 
the ES regularly. 

Will need to hire water qvality 
inspectors; does not use the 
services of the ES regularly. 
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DIRECTORY OF LOCAL EMPLOYMENT AND 



trAining organizations 
(third edition) 

Gathered and Distributed by 
a Friendly Federal Agency 



* * Disclaimer : The Federal agency bears no responsibility for the accuracy 
of this directory (Pa. 999 S (103.6)) 



Agency 
Employment Service (ES) 

Community College (CC) 
Prime Sponsor (PS) 



Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) 



Employer #1 (El) 



Employer- #2 (E2) 



Access 
Cod e 

(N,A.) 



VW 



(N.A,> 



MNO 



(N,AO 



Mission 

Identifies vacancies in public gtnd 
private organizations in the occvX- 
patlon of water quality inspector* 

Currently offers a course for 
water quality technicians* 

Seeks to train water quality 
inspectors * 

Needs to employ vi?ter quality 
inspectors aiid technicians* A 
member of the college's advisory 
board and files vacancies with ES 
regularly * 

Will need to hire water quality 
inspectors; uses th'^ services of 
ES regularly* 

Will need to hire water quality 
inspectors; does not use the 
services of the ES regularly* 



N*A. ^ Not available 
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Individual Roles 




IciO. 



EPA ' Code XYZ 



You have $20.00 to spend on information » 

Your agency will require 5 water inspectors next year. You have notified 
the Prime Sponsor and the ES of this fact. You have also told the comotunity 
college since you sit on its curricu7.um and placement advisory boards. The 
college^ however^ is not lijcely to offer courses at this le>/el of skill> pre- 
ferring to concentrate on meeting the demand for water technicians^ which is 
also one of your job needs* One of your goals is to convince them to offer a 
course for inj^pectors. 

At the moment you are negotiating with Employer #1 concerning his request 
to wait one year before installing automated water quality inspection equipment. 
Employer #1 requires 10 water inspectors next year in order to meet the £PA 
standards* Houeyer^ if you allow the continuance of one year» chances are it 
would only need 5 inspectors. Given the political realities and the ecological 
consequences of delay, undex no circumstances will you grant a delay , to Employer 
#1. You are not allowed tc reveal the progress of your negotiations with #1, 
but you will tell anyone who asks that an expedient timetable the vater 
reclamation project is your highest^priority. 

Every once In a while you must stress the need to the Prime Sponsor to get 
moving on his water inspector course. In fact, you think this to be so important 
that you're willing to spend your $20-00 ^-o survey any organization in the group 
to determine the total future demand. Since you already know your needs and 
those of jCmployer .#1 » you need only query Employer i^Z* You are permitted to act 
independently or in cooperation with other organizations. 
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PRIME SPONSOR - Code DEF 



You have $100.00 Co spend on information gathering through two tasks. 

Due to a number of factors you must contribute to the lake reclamation pro- 
ject in one way or another. You have, therefore, decided to finance training 
courses in water quality inspection. Your central problem is to determine the 
size of these classes (i«ei , number of students)* This requires that you make 
intelligent estimates as to (a) the number of persons locally who have the 
necessary qualifications for interests in this occupation and (b) the number of 
jobs that will likely be available to them at the time of graduation. 

Task One : At a recent public aearing on the reclamation project, spokesmen 
from local community base(l^ organizations Indicated a great deal of community support 
for the project. These organizations indicated further that there was an ample 
pumber 6f persons qual.Uj.e<l to take training as water inspectors and interested in 
such training. In the past, however, you have gotten burned relying on the impres- 
sions of crmmunity based organizations since they are not usually based on hard 
surveys . 

Your first decision then is either to accept these estimates or to conduct an 
independent scientific survey of the.Iocal constituents . Such a survey will cost 
you $20.00 and have consequences for you'in the completion of task two. If you 
decide on a survey, simply deduct the $20.00 from your information budget and 
assume the validity cf the survey^s results, indicating that an ample number of 
prospective trainees exist/ \ 

Task Two : With the money^ you have left, you must find out the number of 
vacancies for water inspectors^ likely to develop within the n^xt year. 

There are three prospective employers of such workers; (1) EPA who employe 
both water Inspectors as well as water technicians (a higher skilled occupation); 
(2) Employer H and (3) Employer #2. EPA has already told you it will need 5 
Inspectors, Employers 41 and ^^2 will not com^i to you with this information. 
You must purchase it £rom them or other organizations i They will set the price. 

There is also a local Emplo^ent Service office which has already received the 
information on occupational needs of EPA and Employer ^1^ It will give you that 
data for a fee, in order to cover tabulation s*harges . The Prime Sponsor and Employ- 
ment Service have not functioned jwell together in this city. The ES is suspicious 
of CETA and probably will require^ a' very nigh fee to demonstrate the Sponsor^s 
good faith, ! 

, 

A local Community College ha^ been conducting a water technician training 
program for over a year and has gbod ^ies with EPA and Employer /^2, both of whom 
sit on the colleges curriculum and placement advisory boards. You haven't been 
close with the college either, Vqt you recognize that the college already has ^ 
much of the expensive wat^r testing equipment needed to concf&ct training in water 
Inspection , 



You are permitted to work independently p^r in conjunction with other organl- 
zations , 

When you have learned ^the total numbet of vacancies at EPA, Employer or J 
Employer /^2, the game is over. Tell the process recorder! If you exhaust the f"^ 
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$100,00 allocated to you, your part c>£ the game is over, 
, * 

« 1^)1 
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EMPLOYER ii^l - Code UNO 



You have $20.00 for the purpose of buying information. 

You will require 10 water inspectors next y^^r in order to meet the standards 
being established for you by the EPA locally. There is a good chance, however, 
that should you receive a continuance of one year from EPA, a new technology 
could be implemented which would reduce your inspector needs ne:ct year to 5. 

During this exercise you will be a::ked to specify next year's demand for 
water inspectors- You will tell anyone asking you that you can tell them one 
number now, but if they come back after youWe talked with EPA, the number may 
be something else, iJi will cost the asking party $50-00 for them to learn the 
number now or $30-00 to learn it lat^r* Since it costs you the same amount of^ 
money to review your records each time, you*ll charge $70*00 if the asking party 
wai;ts to know what the numiber is now and what it is after you've talked with EPA, 

Becauire you have a lot of government contracts you always' tell the ES about 
your vacancies well in advance* They've already been advised about the 10 
inspectors you are likely to need- Should EPA grant a continuance, you must 
tell lS (so only they hear you say it) ::hat the job order is reduced to 5, 
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EMPLOYER # '2 * Code QRS 
You heve $20.00 to spend on information purchl 



Led. 



You are *'ot a receiver of govenunent contracts and neimder no^ compulsion 
to listj vacancies with the ES. In fact you are suspicious ofMr^he ES for its 
past practice of sending vhat you Itava f othid to be unqualified refei^^als. Even 
though the Prime Sponsor is a nw organization in town, in your myes the Prijne 
Sponsor is just another ES-type agency. 

Your firm needs 4 water inspectors to meet, next year's EPA requirements f 
You^will no.t tell £S or Prime Sponsor the magnitude of your needs unless they , 
pay $50.00) mostly as a sign ot their good faith* 

You sit on the Community College's curriculum advisoiry boar<f^>^4ad if you 
had your druthers you would encourage the Community College to offer a course" 
in this occupation to balance their offerings in the technician occupation* 
To bolster your case, you should s^ek out En^loyer #1 so that you^iay approach 
the college jointly (this liaison will not cost money)- 
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EMPLOVMEHT SERVICE ' Code ABC 



You have $ZO«QO to. spend on information gatho^ing activities. 

/ ■ p 

You have in^ the past taken job orders from EPA and Employer #1 for watjer , 
inspectors/ For next -yearEPA s^yS^t will nped 5 inspectors and Employer #1 
says it mi ght employ as' many as 10. ' . ^ 

You have had very little success getting job orders from Employer #2 but you 
-are^ filing to *Tppnfl all of y^ur $20.00 to c onvince #2 to send in his inspector 
referrals- ' 

Your relatiojis with the Prime Sponsor have been very limited to adverse* Any 
attejnpt by the Sponsor to utilize your job bank information on water inspectors 
will require a fee of $50.00 because computer manipulations will be raquired to 
separate out such information. /Besides, you are looking for evidence cf the 
PrimeVs good intentions* Should anyone else ask for these dates, the charge 
might be less . 

Through the grapevine you have heard that the Community College has been 
c'onsidering the feasibility of offering a training course in water quality 
inspection. They apparently are holding back until the size of that occupation's 
demand can be ^definitely determined* You also know, as a matter of fact, that 
Employer i^Z (the one not cooperating with you) has been feeding the college 
information on water inspector vacancies* 
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EMPtOYMENT SERVICE > Code ABC 



You have $20.00 to^ spend on information gathoving activities. 

' f ' r 

You have ip^the past taken job orders from EPA and En^loyer #l_for wat/er , 
inspectors.. For nexfc year EPA says ;it will n^ed 5 inspectors and Employer #1 
says it might employ as many as 10. 

You have had very little success getting job orders from Employer #2 but you 
-are- willing to ftp^nH ^11 nf ynnr $20.00 to c cmvince #2 to send in his inspector 
referrals, ™ 

Your relations with the Prime Sponsor have been very limited to adverse. Any 
attempt by the Sponsor to utilize your Job bank information ori water inspectors 
will require a fee of $50*00 because computer manipulations will be r^uired to 
separate out such inforpiation. /Besides, you are looking for evidence of the 
Prime's good intentions. Should anyone else ask for these dates, the charge , 
might be less . 

Through the grapevine you have heard that the Community College has been 
considering the feasibility o£ offering a training course in water quality 
inspection^ They apparently are holding back until the size o£ that occupation's 
demand can b^^definitely determined. You also know, as a matter of fact, that 
Employer #2 (the one tiot cooperating with you) faas been feeding the college 
information on water inspector vacancies. 
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PROCESS /COMTEHT RECORDER 

You j^re ah observer to this process. As ycu read thls> others are learning 
that they need certain information on the future local demand for water inspectors. 
That information is known by representative? of EPA> Employer #1> and Employer ^2, 
The Prime Sponsor > the Community College and the £S know some or none of the demand, 
information, and must try to purchas^^t^ f rom the organizations in the exercise. 
To succeed, organizations will have to^^jWiare their resources — this i^, the money 
each has-been given to purchase information. 

Your job has sevjeral task^: 

^ -p- 

(1) Make sure that the parties preface all comoiunication with the proper 
access code, until they hi|ve proven that they know each other' s^^cojie^'. 

*(2) Document in writing any agreement that may develop bet^en the parties.^ 

(3) Call the game o ver when the prime sponsor;., t ells you to ^ or offer oae.. 



hour of play. . ^ 

(4) When the game ends, see if you can get the^gtottp to approve: / 
(a) a list o£ ''agreements ^to Which they have entered 
^ (b) a declaration of money held by each player " ^ 

(5> Feedback to the large group at the end of the hour session. Be prepared 
to speak about: 

'(a) linkages taking place in your group 
(bj how that happened 
X. (c) things you learned from the process 

^ \ * ^ I , . . 

(6) You will serve as the grougfacilitator- If you see that twenty minutes 
or so/ had passed vithout<^^ny^ogress you might suggest Lhat each person 
take/some time tp learn J^he goal5 and constraints of each representative 
- . before, taking additional action.iL ^ ^ ^ — 

To give spice to the exerci^, the Directory provided the players may have 
in it^ certain errors of fact^ such as faulty access codes, if such'a problem 
arises, you mu^t tell the group that a proper code may ibe purchased for $10.00. 
He or she may then keep that information as a secret, or share it publicly, ' 
or 8^11 it fo^ less, than $10.00. 
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Discussion Points 



l..A&k each process recorder to coameiit on the way the information in 
the directory a££ected the group, 

2. Starting with the prime sponsor^ ask the participants to state briefly 
vhat their role was a'nd how they vent about playing it. 

* ' . t 

3. Determine whether members o£ the groups sought to use the tolls *o£ 
locational -and acquisition analysis* Did aijyone construct an 
Information exchange diagram? 

V 

4. Ask participants to speculate about t^le Impact on their exchanges had 
there noiT be^n a common comitment to improving the lake's water 

qtr^ality. ; . ^— ^ — 
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Budi^eting and ProRram Analysis 

In the Problem Assessment Workshops, one category of barriers to 
linkage that vaa identified by many participants vas the budget and 
planning cycle* TSxis seemed to have many aspects: differing fiscal years 
among agencies; 'the limited time horizon for planning and budgeting; the 
uncertainty inherent in short-term funding; and the incongruity of funding 
formulas* ^ 

However, subsequent field interviews undertaken for the purpose of 
locating cooperative ventures among agencies revealed that while these 
structural issues are Problems for government agencies, they are not 
necessarily barriers to linkage* Of the twenty prime sponsors and other 
agencies interviewed, those who engaged in inter*-agency cooperation offered 
no evidence that resdlving^ these structural issues was a prerequisite for 
.cooperation* Rather, it appeared that once communication, information and 
liaison issues were resolved, structural budgeting JLssues could then be 
dealt with routinely. In some instances, budget problems, far from being 
barriers, actually precipitated linkage, as in the case of an agency whose 

funding was unefxpectedly reduced, forcing il: to turn to a CETA prime 

i 

sponsor to fill the gap. 

Itiis does not imply that the current budgeting process is optimal* 
On the contrary, the current process can lead to suboptimization, . in which 
one agency maximizes its own objectives without concern t*oi:^^higUer level 
goals of other agencies* This undemines the objectives of linkaget In 
this section we present a discussion of the budget process and a inodel of 
the program planning process as it relates to the suboptimization questiont 
Subsequent sections deal with an application of the mbdel. 
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The Budgetary Process 

Ihe budgetary'process involves the allocation of scarce resources for 
the accompli^^hment of organizational objectives* In a govenunent organi- 
zatiQn> the process usually involves the granting of legal authority for 
spending to specific agencies by the legislative branch, 

Ihe process begins vith a consideration of i^t resources vill be 
available to the governmental unit, Ihese resources include funds carried 
oyer from the previous year as well as current revenues such as taxes > fees> 
and grants f^om other organizations, ^ 

In allocating resources^ traditionally the appropriations are made 
for ^particular items of expenditure to specific departments or organizational 
units, Ihis so called "line item" budget is often organization bound in 
that it-does not permit an opportunity to consider programs that involve 
more than one unit. Furthermore^ the focus on inputs discourages consider- 
ations of bcv best to accomplish end' objectives by alternative means. As 
a result, budgets are often prepared on the basis of "incremental'* steps 
over the previous year's allocations* While this may be dysfunctional, 
the question is somewhat moot since such budgets are usually required by 
lay, 

Ont alternative to the line-item budget is the so-called performance 
budget* The performance budget relates expenditure to the scale of activity 
which is an improvement over the line-item budget. However, it is still 
organization bound, and also tends to focii!ts on activities rather than final 

objectives* ^ , *f 

t 

Another alternative, the program budget which has been irapleiiftn ted 
in several governmental organizations, overcomes the basic weaknesses in 
both the lina-item and perfcnnance budgets. In program budgeting, the 
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focutJ is on end^objecCive nrlenCed programs and resources may be allocated 

oa the basis of programs vhich span organizational lines. 
4 

Moreover^) managers in organisations using program budgeting are ^able 
,to analyze programs to compare costs and effectiveness of various alter- 
natives^ Thus resources get allocated in such a way as to best accomplish 
stated, objectives. This is preferable to the incremental approach in 
vhich resources are allocated primarily on the basis of previous years* 
allocations * 



^ r 

A Mode l for Opt i mal Resources Alloca t ion: Program Analysis and Joint Planning; 
Comnittees 

Program Analysis is the firsn^ critical step in what has become known 

i - 

as Program Budgeting, the^ entire process u£ pLUgiam bcnfg^ting is 'stiown in 

Figure 1. 

Figure 1, 

Process of Program Budgeting ' / 



1. Program analysis: 
carefjjlly specify 
and analyze basic 
program objectives 




2. Analyze output of 
a given program in 
terms of objectives 
initially specified 
in Seep 1 




3. Measure total costs 
of the program for 
several y6^rs ahead 


— > 






1 


V 










4^ Analyze alternatives 




5. Joint planning 
committee analyzes 
{alternatives with 
respect to possible 
cooperative programs 




6. Select optimal 
alternatives 


— > 





In our discussion wc will be focusing only on boxes 1 and 5. The 
reader interested in further information on the endirc proces;) is referred 



to the readings listed in the attached bibliography* 

Step 1, the careful specification and analysis o£ basic program 
objectives^ can be accomplished In -a systematic fashion b^ considering the 
following -f ac tors • * , 

Objective functions , usually quantlf iable> which are the set of 
values to be optimized* These could be numbers of unemployed^ 
• dollar amounts of earnings, water quality levels, or whatever 
parameters relate to the objectives of the program* The selection 
of the proper objective function is cmcial to the analysis and 
cannot be overemphasized* It may seom simple to specify certain 
quai^tlfi^le it«is -such- as- unemployment rates- and assutn^-these 



do is first state 
, Criteria , which ar 



adequately^ reflect the objectives of "the program. In fact, 'however, 

the easily quantifiable may not be our prime objective; what we must 

the objective and then see if it can be quantified, 

the test of program effectiveness. This, could be 

maximization of jjibs, minimization of unemployment, etc. 

Constraints , which are factors limiting the range of feasible alter- 

natives. These coulfl be physical barriers, resource availabilities, 

or even policies which restrict certain activities. Ignoring 

constraints will lead to solutions that seem optimal, but are not 
% 

feasible. 

Models , which are Abstract representations of program operations, A 
robdel could be descriptive ox' predictive. It should permit the 
analyst^to test various assumptions to see their effect. 
Alternatives , which are different means of actofnplishing the stated > 
objectives. Too often only a single course of action is considered^ 
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vhen^other possible 'solutions exist* Consideration of 
altem«tlves is the essence of analysis, and generation of new 
Alternatives should be encouraged* 

Th«se factors must be weighed against the program cost* If two 
prograB|g:both co^t the same amount, then the one with the higher level of 
effectiveness in terms of the designated crit;£rion should be chosen* 
Alternatively, if two programs both achieve the same level of effectiveness, 
then the one with the lower cost should be chosen* It may be assumed 
that rational decision makers ualng a program bpdget will allocate re* 
sources in this ctanner* 

Sometimes, however, the rational decision maker sees only the per^ 



spective of one igency when a more optinial solufci<^n mig' t result from 

I ' ' , 

1 » 

considering the i^esources available from several agencies to accomplish the 
same goals* Ihus^if each of several agencies acts rationally in allocating 
its resources towaW the accomplishment of its own goals, it is possible' 
to have each agency independently arrive at .decisions that are less optimal 

than those that might have been made through cooperation with another itgency* 

t 

J* 

Ihis may be tnj^e not only when viewed from the^ perspective of a higher 

\ 

level entity, but also from the viewpoint of the individual agencies* Ihis 
phenomenon is referred to as sub -optimization." It results from program 
analysis appl^ied at th^ individual agency level vhcn an analysis which 
included inter**organizational cooperation would have been more beneficial* , 
A classic example of sub -optimisation is the "Prisoner's Dilenma" (Exhibit 4)* 

To overcome this Weakness in the traditional program^^planning model, 
we have added Step 5 which proposes that planning committees be formed 
from among planning and budgeting personnel of various governmental agencies 
and organizations. Ihese committees would not be actual decision making 
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entitiesi nor would they validate decisions made by the constituent 
organisations* Rftther> they muld serve as a forutn for sharing program 
planning infonnation and for developing inter-agency programs_an<L&OAis^ 



The coonlttee would have an analytical sta£C capable of analyzing program 
costs and effectiveness ut a level higher than the individual agency* In 
addition^ the staff should be capable of monitoring and evaluating the 

r 

inter -agency programs. 

/ ^~ 

Dhile the project did not attetopt to formulate the decision rules for 
ascertaining vhich agencies shoulil participate on the planning coimnittee> 
^it was observed that agencies with close program ties can initiate inter- 
agency planning on their own. Rotating leadership on an annual basis 
would alteviate leadership burdens on only one agency and would proyide « 
for equal ^^bcment of time ^nd energy on the part of each agency^* I State 
departments iHiich dispense state'and J^ederal funds to s'tate and loc^al^' 
agencies *- dei>art:!ients of vocatio^l e<!ucation> child wel^are^^anpower^ 

public aid, for example — can encourage intec-agenty planning by accepting 

-1' ■ 

proposals :for sharing costs with ^he cooperating agencies* 'Xhls would 
require endorsement of the concept of inter-agency program planning by the ^ 
governor and his administration* ' 
SuflMsary 

Our research indicates that while budget rules per fe are not a signi-/ 

\ 

ficant barrier to prograor linkage, current budge^and planning ^procedures 
can and do lead to suboptimal decision knaking* In this discussion of the 
budget and planning process we have emphasized thf^ <icnportance of two steps 
in Uie planning procedure: program analysis and the use of joint committees* 
In the application sect^h of ttte report (Applyins the Models), we will 
demonstrate how this procedure can be taug'.: and how it can' be used. 



Budget anj, Planning Seminar Agenda 



Budgeting Process ' * ^ 

Welcome:** ■ f 

Iv ^ Intrpductloii * ^ ^ 
' 2. -put s^fiinar In the^context of'vhole 
' project ■ 
3. Define Linkage In Budgeting Contex^ 

Mechanics ,and Structure:^ "(Lectute) 

The laechanlcs and structure of the governmental 
^ , allocation process. ^ Ihe' speaker 'should be 
familiar with mariageiiient , allocation, and man* 
power {processes. An outline ot conteLt Is found 
In E^dtlblt 1. The point must be made th^t all 
, organizations have limited resources. In order 
Jto provl<ie the maximum effectiveness fromt the 
utill:^at£on' of ' these resources^ allocatloAd must^ 
be m^de odt the basi^s^ of program costs ai^d' 
' effectlvmess . . ■ ' ' 



CQf feg Break v ^ r 



./ 



The'B&dget as Barrleir' to lilnMg.e (Discuss loi)-) 

\ paie^tlc'ipant'discusslon pf the^bu^get as a barrier. 
Confirm tHe fdct that perhaps its not^ hut discuss 
" \iiy it Is . constantly mentioned as on'e. ' 

How to Cope with Budgeting Problems (Lecture^ Guest^^- 
Speaker) ;1 ■ . " 

r ' '■■'■''.'{ . ■ . 

Speaker should be selected' £rpm an agency^ that 
succes'sfully run^ programs, which are. funded by 
several s'ources. Leave time for questions. 



lAinch ^ -4 

. " ■ 

Program Analysis 

■ * * ■ 

Introduction to Program Ai^al^sis (Lecture) 



ISif^^oaiflrine^^ Is Included^ 

Exhtbt^-2^ and ^xhibjlt 3. " To illustrate the con- 

'ceptp Involved the 
Iveness Analy^s. oi 



Article entitJLed Cost*E£fect 



tlected Manpower Programs'* by 
e ifsed. > 



Coffee Break 



Suboptimization: A Small Group Exercise 

\ A small group exercise* forcing people to choose 
^ ^he most appropriate alternatives* We have 

developed a hypothetical case for class discussion 
purposes to demonstrate the effect of suboptimization. 
The case provides program cost' and effectiveness 
inforjtiation for alternative, programs for l;wo 
different agencies, (Exhibit 5), 

^the seminar participants are divided intp small , 
X groups of about' 10 to 12 persons to facilitate 
discusdicoi* Each group is given one - of - the agency 
problems > byt^does not know about the ccmiplementary ' 
problem for the other agency*^ : 

^Ihe groups designated as Group 1 are instructed to < 
^anAlyze the programs of the hypothetical Water 
Protection' Agency (WPA)T" When this clise was tested, 
the consensus seemed to favor Program A, although 
one group did select Program B in a close vote* 
Frogjram A provides a slightly lowex level of effective 
ness, but the'cost Is substanl^iall^ less- from .the WP^ 
point of/view* ' 



Ihe groups designed as jGroup 2 are^'instiucted to 
analyze the pi;ograms of the hypothetical Manpower 
^ Developinent Agency <MEiA)« When' this was tested, the 
consensus'^seemed t^o favor Program A, For the ssme^ 
cost as Program Bl, ^it. provides A3 more jobs with 
nearly the same salaries., and provides only slightly 
fewer jobs than program B2 at substantially lower cost 
from MDA point of^view* 

When all the participants are reconvened in a plenary 
session, 'a spokesperson for.e^ch group reports th^ 
results of the^group*'s deliberations* It should be 
clear that from .thcL^ standpoint oi the individual 
-agencies working separately^ the [programs designated 
as Program A would most likely hav^ been chosen* 

With all/the groups' together » the case iff revier^d 
from a cooperative point of view* A major»cost ele-^ 
ment of /Program B for the UPA is the cost of training 
($ 600>Q00)* If thia could.be reduced to $200,000^ 
then Ftogram B would cost the*same a$ Program A, yet 
provide a higher level of effectiveness* Similarly, 
the primary/ advantage of Program A to the HDA is 
that it costs l^ss than Program B2* If the cost of 
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Program B2 could be reduced to $500>000> ic yould 
then cost the same ag Frogxam A> yec provide a 
higher lev.el of ef feccivoness more jots at higher 
salaries* 

The potential for a cooperative solution; then emerges* 
^ If the^ MDA. could provide the training needed by the 
WPA, perhaps it would improve the solutions for both 
agencies* The WPA could afford to pay die MDA up 
to $200;000 for the training se^ices and scill. be 
better off«. On the other hand» if the MDA received 
anything more than $100 > 000 > it would be ^ble to conduct 
die training program for less cost than the referral 
program^ and with a higher level of effectiveness* An 
area for negotiation exists in a range, of $10Q>000 
to $200>000 that would leave both agencies (as well 
as the public) better off* 

\ 

Iowa Pesticide Inventory Project: An example of 

successful planning* 

Ihis project > described in the case wt^ developfed 
(Exhibit 6) involved the successful utilization o£ / 
senior citizens (with funding provided 'by therOlder -^^ 
Americans Act)» co ptovide manpower resourcas^'treeded 
by. an important environmental proteitJtioti program* 
I his suc<!ess&il gase^hglps reinforce the col^ptual' 
framework developecl previously^ and provides an 
optimistic conclusion to the day* 

Of course> other examples of successful planning 
and budgeting could be used* 

Th^ Joint Committee (Alternative Seminar Possibility) 

close the day with a participant discussion on the 
possibilities for the Joint Connnittee as a Linkage 
opportunity* ' . 
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, EXHIBIT 1 

The Budgeting Process* Mechanics and Structure 
1. Rationality in Management " / 

A. Theory of the firm: the classical economic model assumes 
ttiat a rational manager acts in such a way as to maximize 

^ profits of the firm. 

B. Non-profit organizations "Oannot use profit maximization as a 
criterion of rational beha^^ior. Nevertheless* they can be 

managed rationally. 

if - ' • 

C. It is axiomatic that it is better to have rational management 
than irrational lianagement. The budgetary process can be used 
effectively to rationalize management in all types of organizations, 

"11. "Definitions t 

A. Planning—consideration of objectives of ■ the organization and ^ 

weighing costs and benefits of alte rriative activities. _ 

B. Progranming — making specific decisions, as to whic'. alternative 
/ activities vill be undertaken. 

Ci. "Buigeting — assigning resources to the various chosen activities. 

^ ^ 111. Budgeting Concepts 

A^ Objects of expenditure (or "line items'*) , 

r. Usually required by law 

2. Orientted toward control (in a narrow sense — td discourage 
theft or overspending) 

3. Focus on inputs 

4. Organization bound ' ^ ^ 
,^ 5. Disproportionate in detail ' ^ 

B. Performance budget , ^ 

' -1. Relates expenditures to scale of activity/ ■ 

2. Focus or\ efficiency / 
!^ . 3."^ Require^s\quantitative measurement of work/units 

4. Organization bound * ■ , / 

C. Program Budget , X 

' [ v. Focus on end oblectiveb 1 ^ 



2 . Considers ^ef f ec tiveness 

3. Allows consideration of alternative me^s of accomplishing 
objectives 

4. ,Cuts aS^ss organizafional line's 

5. Control^ policy-making level 



oi 



I 
J 
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IV, Characteristics of an effective budgetary system 
A, Explicit recognition of objectives 
Program budgeting 
Extended time Horizon 

Evaluation of alternatives through systematic analysis 
^ Reporting of accomplishments 

*^ ' ^ * if 



\ 
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EXHIBIT 1 (Continued) 
Example of Performiance Budget 
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EXHIBIt 1 (Continued) 
rm^ce Budgftt 
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Appropriafions for expenditures for fhe fiscal year 
beginning January 1, 1975 and ending 
December 31, 1975. 

No. 1. CORPORATE PURPOSES FUMX— 100 



MAYOR'S OFnCE. 



1110*000 For peraoiA services 551.3SS.9P 

1110.100 For contr^ual services 23,S50.C0 

1110^00 For travel ....^ 3.750.00 

1110.300 For commodities - 14»500.C O 

TotjU (or Mtyor^i Office— Eceoitiv* 593,45S.&0 
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lUyor^i Commtttoe for Eodnotnlo 
Coltorml Oevelopment. 



1115.000 For persona! ^services 

1115.100 For contractual services 

1115.200 ^OT travel 

1115.300 For conuuoditieff 

1115^700' For conting^ 



22S.467.00 

^ ii,3oaop 

3,000.00 
2*000.00 
250^)0- 



Tctal (orlktayor'f CGtninittee (or 
Sconomic and Cultural Development.' 



Uajitf^j Office of Inqntir and Infonnatlotk 



4130.000— For-pentotml-iierxtc 

1120.100 For contractual servicee 

1120.300 For conunoditiea . .s^..^.. 

U20.700 For cootUigeoclei ". 

Total for MayoKa Office of Inquiry and 
IttfonxuitioQ **l 



245.017.00 



3,000.00 • 

3^oaoo 

1.000.00 



139.275.00 



Mayor^a OtRct for Senior Citizens. 

1130.000 For personal sen^ices 

1130.100 For contractual sei^icea • 

1130.200 -For travel 

1130.300 For commodities 

1130.400 For equipment . . . 

1130.700 For contingencies ^ . . 

1130.S01 For Community Leadership Developmeru 

1130.802^ For Retircinent Education Program . . / 

1130.803 For Advisory Council on Aging 

To provide for research^ pta^nlng and service pro* 

1130.804 grams for the handicapped. . . 

Total for Mayor's Oflice for Settlor Cjtizens. . . 1 . 
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Hayor^a Offleo— Btidgotary Olviikin* 



1140.00 0 Tifflfflyyn R t-B crvic gr- .. 

1140.100 For contractual services * 

1140.200 Fc c travel 'A 

1140J00 For eommoditiea' ^ 

1140.700 For'eontingeocies ^ 

Total for Budeetary l>1^lDn 

2i2 



740.224.00 
129.050.00 
17,000.00 
12.500.00 
3.SC0.OO 
&00.00 
7,500.00 
7,500.00 
. l,iX)0.00 

25.000.00 
944.074.00 
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70.550.00 
12.725.00 
3,700.00 
50.00 
620.499.00 



Sourcei Cltv of Chlc^o Aopropriatlon Ordinance for 1975. 



EXHIBIT 2 
Program Aiutlysis 
Chtttacteristics of program analysis 
A* Involves the use of many disciplines for the solution of complex problems 
B< Scientific method 

1< Systematic 
^ - 2, Objective 

'3< Reproducible 

C* Use of models — abstract representations of reality 

1< Descriptive 

2. Predictive 

3, Quantitative , * 
D< Evaluation o{ alternatives 

E. Time context is the future 
Consideration of uncertain^ 
— G. *flecognttion-of externalities 

* / * 

H- Use of judgment — art vdi science 



I- Timeliness"^' 




1X7 Metliod of prograiif>^^alysis 

' A- Objective function — the set of values to be optimized 

B* Criterion measure of effectiveness 

Constraints — limits on the^range of feasible alfematives 

.1. Resources money, men, machines, etc. 
2- Political — ward boundaries," interest groups, etc, 
3, Physical capacity, speed, etc- 

D. Models ' , 

1, Simple enough to allow analysis and manipulation 

2, Detailed enough to include all important variables 

■ E. Development of alternattves ' 

■ Analytical tools ^ 
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1^ Mathemacicai prograiuning 

2^ Program Evaluation and Review Technique (PERT) 

3« Simulation 

4. Scenario construction 

5^ Cost-effectiveness analysis 
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til. Cost-effectiveness analysis j 
A. Definitions 

1. Cost-benefit analysis — benefits usually measurable in mcney terms 

2. Cost-effectiveness analysis — effectiveness measurable in any terms 

, B, Evaluation of alternatives 

Frequently oWe hears the statement, "Me wane the maximum effectiveness at 
the minimum cost,'* This is not a rational basis for decision making, as 
the maximum effectiveness is infinity while the minimum cost is zero- 
These two states are generally incompatible, Jhere are, however, two 
rational basis for comparing alternatives: 

1* Given a>constant level of cost, maximize effectiveness 
2, Given a cqnstant level of effectiveness^ minimize cost 

IV, Measuring costs 

A, Estimates may be nece^ary 

•\ \ 

Full system costs inc^de operation and maintenance as well as invest^ 
ment \ 

<n InciaiHce of costs direct dlE^sts Vs, co7ts iAposeiT^n others 

V, Scale factors 

A. Limitations of ratios cost/effectiveness ratio should not be used 
— — uparing^^-tfrmativea-of— s-imi^ 



p. Diminishing returns — highest priority aitematives may be attractive 
for spending the first available dollar. A^^er spending a certain . 
amount in any one directlbn, however, the ef^^tiveness gained from the 
last dollar spent in that direction may be Icskthan the effectiveness 
. expected from spending a dollar on an altemativX project. 

C. Marginal analysis — optimum mix of expenditures re^hed .^en. marginal 
effectiveness from last dollar spent Is the same for >i!jl alternatives. 



/ 
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EXHIBIT 3 

Cost Analysis and Multi-Year. Planning 
I. The flulti-year financial plan 

A. Preaant decisions aada with consideration of future consequences 

B. Futura aatinates for planning purposes are not definite co«lt«ents 
\ C. Gooprehansive vs. salactiye projection . 

X^. Situations requiring forecaattng 

A. S«all programs to attack long-term needs 

B. Future costs expected to increase rapidly 

C. Funding sourcea expected to change 

D. Capital programs expected to iatpact- on operating budget 
III. Cost estiaation 

A. Cost estimating relationships 

1. Statistical regression techniques 

2. The problem of extrapolation . 



B. Tnipact of inflation , 
IV. Tiiae phasing of jcosts ■ - 

A. R & D phase 

: Investment phase —.Affected by jieale^f„ftpAration ~ - 

^ C'. Operating phase - affected by seal- of duration of operation 
D. Present value vs. cash requiredients - budgeting requires that money be 
'^f in years when needed. Present viluc calculation may be 
useful in planning (choosing Between alternatives) but nit'for budgctiiig, 
V. Uncertainty , . 

2nJ4.!^^f uncertainty - difficulty in predicting costs when 
contiguratlon is known* 

B. configuration lincertalnty - r^st cost changes are due to design changes- 

C. Uncertfitxity Is related to time horizon the distant future Is more 
uncertain than the near future, 

/ 

VI* Dealing with uncertainty, 

A* Cost sensiiilvity analysis 

B, A fortiori analysis 

C. Ranges^and profaablilties 
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YEAR 
FORECAST 



EXHI3IT 3 (Cl^ntlnued) 

Thf ctntral CQoduston f uagetted by tht projtctkms eortm 
fifom\i eompariwrt of the tx>nom tinet on both iheeti - 
"totar Unrestricted Funds" available on the revenue shtet 
and total "Unrestricted Funds required" on the eipendi* 
tures theet. U is dear that, with tov^ growth or high 
SfOwth, increasts in Uftrestircted Revenues wttt fall short of 
tHi^ able to finance the current pro^jr^nis at th'?ir htgher 
costs and, in addition.^ these new programs represented by 
Proposed 'capital improvements of Priorities 1, 2 and 3. 
Eicluding under^ndabte increases tn revenues such as 
Increased federal aid, a less ambitious future s*t of pro* 
fitams IS demanded. 



Itm five year profectfoni of revenues and eipenditures 
fMkt <t possible to view tht recommendations contained in 
Ihtt budget tn a longer rai^ge financial perspective, fn p^r^ 
tkUltf^ thev provide insight into whether or not current 
ptm can be carried through without tai increases and the 
Mtnt to which funds might bi available to finance future 
additional proSrami: further," they illuminate the loftg run 
inipict of the Ctty't Captial Improvcmeot Program on 
operations. 



Tht projections are based on the assumption 

Ihit atl capital improvements contained in tht Capital 
Improvements ?r09ram for the neit five years and rated 
tt Priority Three or higher will be financed. This in- 
Cttided such items as a $1^ miltion Senior Citizen's Center^ 
i S 2A mr'l i cft C'j'r'T i l C eote f yCoctnAfta-Lgnd'AcquisitfonT- 
PtHkiide ?ark,.rafk East P^rV, Tantra Park - Phase H, 
S27SJ0OO upgrading of ot^er parks Sh9 million of neigh^ 
horhopd park deveiopment. Pottery Building and Art 
Cetvttf^ $K2 million Central Boulder Recreation Center, 
SIOOjOOO annual bikeways construction, and numerous 
ether public facttities in the water, sewer and trantporta^ 
tiOfi areas suppcaed with restricted funds. 

Itm projections also reflect the effects of continued in* 
fItttoQ, population growth and growth in real purchasing 
■r*. Since it is impossible to predict future changes in 



variables with certainty, two sets of estimates have 
been n^ade to represent upper ^nd lower bounds on their 
fcture vatutfs. Reflecting these upper and lower limits, 
OMresponding higher and lowec projections/of expend!* 
turtt £nd revenues are included. The low estimates reflect 
ijjhtt minimum growth that might reatonably^oe expected in 
'iheit determinants. The high estimates re^sresents max!* 
MMti^wth. ^Of course, neither /)f theseWremes is very 
-likely to occur. Much rnpre probdol^/ts some p3th in 
between. The following table lets out the specific.assump* 
fkini implfeit in the htgh and low expendituce-e^tiniitei^ 



f'ercent Annual Increase 





Low 


' High 


Boulder Population ^ 


3 


S 


Consumer Pi ice Indei 


2.5 


4 


Real Tcrsonal Incomt 


1.5 


3 


V/>9n for Municipal Employ 


4 


6 


Construction Cost IntJei 


5 


11 



Another important point illuminated tiy the fK^oj'ections !s 
that if General Revenue Sharing is not eitended beyond 
1976, a SI million shortfall tn revenues in (977 and 1978 
will become a much mart thrtateninj S2 million shortfall. 

Though no fisuret an included In this buda<^ tt can^ 
, shown that a lubrtitution of the more elastic sates tai for 
the current level of property tan would very nearly cause 
revenues to grow fast enough to eliminate thetJiKrepancy 
rfwwn with tM City s current revenue iUWurt- 
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EXPENDITURE 
PROJECTIONS 



EXHIBIT 3 (Continued) 



PROGRAiVlS 



TMHyttHTUIDIt 



fin 
ACtUAt 

4c;ii0 

TSjtSI 



no 

' 49jMt 



luocer 

44;14T 



— 3MJ0 
1J38fJS3t 

ttjtu 



Km 



mm 



ItXHt 

tMtft 



'SftOWTI^ - 



H^U^I Uni( AtAn4^m«^ 



^ubt< Hf*rth S«rv>cit 

|l«tCV«A<ttVtff4l 



TSjOSS 



91^14 

»J14 



»J04 
1A741 

TOjDOO 
•OjOOO 



S9SJS0T 



MJ40 



««« 



774Mi 



iCRvtccsro^AapEArr 

Witt Oittf ibut Oh And StOrW 
WAItr UtilitV A<^r«/;tm«nt 

^Id04 Cdnl««l 
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467*641 ' 
1,107X>OS 
«8^I4 
1I7JI4I 



SSCTIi 
1^14,477 

TB4J75 
145.061 



4e»T^ii 

4$$JI10 
44iJM 

mj73 



Sources City of Bculdert Colorado: Objectives and Pro^ranst 



1974; pp, 94-100, 
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EXHIET:" 3 (Caatinuad) 

1975- 1978 



1 



LOW 



HIGH 





t9;fi 


1977 






t 93L181 




1SK7C9 








3Ga.949 




54^33 ' 














:ijsc7 




tM34 


66.716 




tHj9l9 


197^7 



1971 

99^78 
173,176 
585,671 
6l,n9 
97,810 

93,353 



I9JS 

86.606 
1SD1D$ 
3S3J61 
SX8S7 
63.043 
20,OS1 

.184 J1 7 



S f7j39 
163^59 
33U39 
60^10 
Ud$,^32. 
»JG4 
(0.051 
. 303^58 



t3TT 

106^35 
18^^37 
313J'J9 

67J13 
106.777 

3SJS4 
100J&S7 
334^1 



_ 1971 

t t77,t7a 

3UJ79} 




tl.«7 


«^77 


36J581 


28«T76 


24,773 


27,438 


30;S33 






14,203 


' 1094 


13.305 


14,635 


15.098 


fjNf^lO 


1J3U33 


t;Z00.323 


U85;Z39 


1.134.435 


i;276,934 


. I,437j97 


~t,Wjf2t 


1^79j023^^ 


l,300,3S7 


T.975e« - 


i;:i8 715 


i;J53,773 


1^501.571 




129093 


■ 137,457 


H6.357 , 


137.645 


T43.939 


160^ 




4S3t0q 


484.041 


517.580 


4$2^C;3 


322.454 


600,353 


JIMO 


17J€2 


18^73 


30^47 


17^5 


19,733 


32jao 




10>a 


_ 59W _ 




15;I31_ 




' 30-2M 



33.880 

17,7H8 
,W7i5i ^ 
\l ,666.75! r 
^ 173^49 
674^ 

24^30 



tij»po 


•1^3 


65^530^ 


€9^5 


60.613 


68.105 


76;S24 


8S^ 




501^7 


168.882 


59^3 


;72J38 


507,684 


^'178^67 


73;i}« 


mm 


€7.138 


71.636 


76.436 


c€;r83 


- .. 74,503 


03.741 


94.125 




776.776 ' 


87i;U8 


973.411 


2Jft3334a 


9M.778 ; 


IJ9S;S73 


1*419.653 


WI7 


89,740 


95,657 


10lj9fiS 


68787 


99,791 


1I3J6I 


mj064 


19^77 


13,727 


14,633 


ISJSW 


13^78 


15^63 


t7J54 


19761 


m573 


no,406 


117.631 


135.4SJ.^ 


109^09 


133^49 


137^67 


IS5J071 



f,tB2 


i.190 


1.755 


1^1 . 


8,064 


99^008 


30,644 


32.758 


34,876 


30j&eo 




53.33ar 


55J931 


S9„68l 


51,693 


# *« 


• • ■ 

348,956 


3£5ja0 


* * * 
311^6 


* ** 
347.434 


117^1 


190,311 


203.633 


■ 2l7^r 


187 J3I 


1I8S67 


136,900 


145,774 


1557^3 


135^14 


110^1! 


4X.817 


240,161 


356.338 


331,900 


i4COoi 


623.365 


(65^74 


7I0,..3T 


677.5S5 




590,545 


630,622 


673,4 19/ 


648,767 


fl6J30 


763,S02 


615J49 


• 870,337 


753,178 


197 ,699 


168,461 


I7gj958 


193^44 


166,415 


31,185 


43J04 


45,096 


48J073 


41^644 



f,!i9 

34779 
58ja60 
* # « 
374^538 



212^^ 
151.434 
349;303 
€91 COl 
53K3$5 
£46^53 
187,596 
47J033' 



10^8^ 
^33,436 
€S^4 

40X050 



339je46 
16957e 

2eOj089 

n7joi 

631789 
951,056 
3n.475 
52J65 



n;803 

43J077 
73773 



77%XflS 
189 J05 
314,679 
873.176 
€74,997 
Tj068,73l 

59,4:0 



t>l7^G28 
384^71 

•10,451 
474,436 
381^66 
tf9,632 
423,638 
3^3.813 
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1J6U.14I 


1J63JX74 


1,639 693 


U19.479 


iJSi^V - 


1,691,633 


1,731737 


400.763 


417,770 


43S771 


39d7Ci6 


^9,3D9 
6S3,<90 


463,587 


500.^04 


€33.8:0 


633^78 


CS3,561 


634734 


683740 


, 713J910 


5?2.43l 


537 133 


' 563534 


40: ah 


54«^103 


C03 837 


6e5599 


377.303 


3Ca 1£0 


3CG438 


' 34^,151 


361 5 to 


^ 377.CW 


270.{C6 


^£91084 


673.619 


Ca7 570 


675 JCO 


700,7iO 


736^919 


753,471 


449751 


4J8.53S 


509101 


*:!67fi6 


478,9W 


575^31 


577,439 


953.11 * 
* 


3 837.0;7 


8^5,0C5 


3,461730 


1 060J144 


3,034753 


1,166,494 
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EXHIBIT 3 (Continued) 



LOW 



. won 

<8jMt 

I7ft7l0 



176,68^ 

, 74^93 
411^ , 
17J,3S7 

mm 

47;!57 

]],ca7 

1»>4 



2t,1$S,4» * 7:,i47,7Ca 



1,447,70$ 
147^1 

,10000^ 

i;30^7 
uojooo 



X49]:914 

io,oba 

U96,137 
159.720 



10^72,744- 



11,469,456 



107^93 
138^03 

79,459 
43^,179 
183,945 
134,479 
'7«,9CW 
300,767 

51 J 33 



77^39,704 



047,295 
U19709- 
i:s,307^ 



**fl57,4l3f 

io,co6 

3^167,438 
1,419,354 
3,371,164 

t30jD00 



.^,5?3,070 
13155G.S3S 







1977 




*^74 ' 


317pftS 


84JtO 


•9,659 




11M76' 


133,S8S 


J30J99S 




, 3.497,903 ^ 


138,591 


' 137,070 




^ 3 J9,*03 


' 333,7CS 


346je46 


mjl73 


t93j97« . ,' 


09,763 


10SJ913 




234,414 


M39,326 


, 3aoje4i 


f1jS38 


, * 97,66a 


1O4j0ag 


^ 110J951 


•tMSi 


; 1J)0«-319 


OB^IB* ^ 


^ 907^30 


T$j4f ' ' 


00,745 


SOJG74 


1 91.755 


ieQLl30 , 


.677J961 


979,754 


T3S^ 



19.933^11 



947jei5 
1,074J)89* 
( 1 33 ,1431 



11U20 
10,000 
3^39.«6 
1,463,339 
337ja39 
130,000 



7,966.505 
J1,SS7,aD$ 



HIGH 



I97S " 




M77 


ion 


r 

€0j957 


Tif jiao 


J7J911 


100J865, 


mjm 


' m.706 


T43,306 


160.767 


96,038 




150,744 


166,436 


316,7S1 


3*0,003 


»7JM0 


396.100 


100 J77 


105331 


117,946 ^ 


131W 


377J74 


Mv490'- 


1.480,437 


0*7J33 


96J13 " 


100^9 


131.470 


136^73 


974J69 ' 


959JSJ1 ' 


0S9.49B 


171-313 


79735 


89.451 


100,364 


113J609 




742,W 


. 046.196 


969^ 



300*024 


174.485 


f 195J0T4 


316393 


249336 


146:771 


303J37 ' 


f 143J90 


199313 


177,696 


60.181 ' 


61393^ 


I 56.440 


69,667 


. 73331 


64,650 


73J552 


62J36 


92393 


1033^9 


4«2^ 


406,664 


451.396 


501j)51 


556.167 


196,210 


170,650 


^ 191366 


219372 


241,767-^ 


137,686 . 


1153<e 


139369 


149,964 


164355 


81,697 


7i;»9 


79350 


69,429 


100.156 


212,793 


187,245 


207343 


230,705 


' 356,983 


94,507 


47.445 , 


53,376 


59,941 


67,374 


36,927 


33,700 


3537ft 


39367 


' 4X523 


X?3,9!5 . 


156300 


169.126 




■ 197i7T 



27,032,385^ 



2306396 
1,6S4,100 
' 151300 



^ 103,010 
10,000 
3392 J» 
1^5317 
1365,000 
12OJ00O 



11,799.105 



1M33l5eO 



974320 

13083^6 



109J063 
lOjOOO 
3334J10 
1,4613^4 
493379 
125300 



U,78't3!1 



17,137,870 



24,7913Z2 



1.167,620 
230Q.196 

_lLa3_J73L 



119382 
10300 
3387,051 
1339363 
3,374,194 

130300 



10,790,935 
14,000,06 



Z33tS^3<a 



1386,346 
3334,886' 

U103H)^ 



131379 
10^ 
3341377 
1301,406 
406,026 
120300 



14,075.431* 



2i9 



ERiC 
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EXHIBIT 3 (Continued) 



EXPENDITURE 
PROJECTIONS (CONTD.) 



CULTURAlAniD RECftEATiqprAl / 



CCIUERAl MANAGEMENT ANO SUFPORt 
Micv f^Hewcti And Anjlytit ' 

1 ' " ^ 

\ 

TOTAL FtfNOS REautREO * All f ftOCS%M$ 



1972 
ACTUAL 



. 3B.3SC 
n.4S6 

}7lj036 
69.132. 

4IJ909 



105567 

t3.tSS 

SS734 
35l76a 

3.4X 



it,77Mn 



1973 
fiUOCCT 



383.178 
16^ 

1,9S9^ 

81. fees 

" TSt.tTS 
384.415 



9S.t38 

77^64 
36.173 
329.441 
*S7^38 
'83.008 
38J538 
224.133 

■39.725 
89^73 



1974 
IU0C8T 



94.894 
1S7.444 

86.1SS 
195.118 

80^79 
314^ 

8Sj042 
815^79 

71J058 
883^ 



156 J68 
3J8;U3 
46;i57 
85554 
3fi9W 
188335 
WJIS 
84;t2l 
188^41 
43:J11 
31727 
145.000 



12^,1 16 



HESTRJCTEO FU»OS USEO BYTm: 

CATV 

W«t«rUtititv 

SjMvUtlttIV 

^^'toedCdntfOlUtiiitv ' , 

80tc*11cCil(i «ntf Gr^tt tMot Otnrwitf ftcfCf>ct*dl 

T01.U R8STRICTe6 FUfJOSIfSEO 



TOTAl URtftESTHICTEO FUMOS »ft0tJiRE0 



328J829 
t.048.4:^ 

878.733 
/■ 14055/ 

3^525 
1.883.471 

1S8J077 
8.46Si,421- 



3.733.830 
I^JOOO 
i«831.80d 
858549 

3^,491 
1,991.708 
■ * * 
148500 



12JZ33^87 

t5:z,i:a 



850.044 

1>b6j800 
280.800^ 
108^ 
IQjOOO 
3J0O6541 > 
tjl88j833, 
880j0p0 
985 W 



2,848.M3 



8.8SV23 



er|c 



?20 
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REVENUES AND FUND 
BALANCE AVAILABL 



EXHI3IT 3 (Coiitiuue<l> 






IMS 




IITIf 


1972 






ACTUAL 


ACTUAL . 


ACTUAL 


ACTUAL 


iuofiir 


i TAXCS AND FEES: 
















Ml Sit ^ 












430991 


414^ 


. 4<2j3t 


CMtf^MiM *t9m VV»t«f «r4 Shmt Fufldt 


isitbo 




151X00 


irc«o / 


2S1J0O 


C%V«tl« Tit 




t35.99t 


t443SO 


mjao 


3ti.m 




















1S3591 


* lao^ 


'itOjooo 




•JJtS 


109.499 


' t4at35 


151JH5 


iTfjm 


CttwrtfiAttMCaut " 


129.469 




IHVt 


1f«.7lS 


lOOjDOO " 






t4rtii 


9IJ9I7 


09*157 


tTM 


City Shirt Stft4 Hifhtt^y Ut*tt Tit 




299 117 








C*cvS*iarfcof SmtAoto fit^wnittn fm% ^ 




1»!eZ7 


20SJOS) 


23tj9€7 


2Tfjm 


Ciy 0t C04in4l^ & Bf PiroPtrty T« t 






3$13I0 


M5.1C2 


ihjcx 








39J00O 




49M 




132^ 


. i9i.m 


m*416 


I49;43t 


ItfM 


•uSldinf 1<Hpt«lton Fm« 






tt9jl7l 


132,149 


t2OJ000 


(Mtar Miic A««4«kwtt 




UlJl7t 


dX3l1 


40im 


300201 


ICtFTSAIIO OftAliTTS: 


* 






# 

lM.t44 






479.407 




<S%390 


413^709 














1 iniLITYftEVEIiUES flnctudifti 6rantil± 


















1.447^ ' 








t^«27 




I*t4rj91 


tjS41j00 










• * * ■ 




4 TOTAL ftEVE»U£$ (UI^l) 






n.9;i.9i7 


iMHQt: 


1^04431 


^. UITAFFRDPRIATEO FU?JD SAlANCEt 












Gcft«r«| Fumf 




1,lUt7t 


•9IJ047 




914JI74 


R«vcnu« ShMiof 


# # # 


\-* 






439^10 


1Abt«rUtihtvFuftt 




. 4.0S4.417 . 




.9ax4tt 


909,49; 


5«w«f Utlttrv Fumf 


•40^3; 


1^02.745 


1^433t 


f70JI99 


tjeuoio 


Flood Canv«l XlUUvt FvnJ 


# #« 


* * * 








1 CHANCE IK DUTSTArVOlflG BONDED DEST 


(7IQ.5ZD 


(719.0491 


. (t319tG) 


i3i4LS7l 


901^1 


I TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABIE (Rnutcitd and UM«tn*ct«4 














15^1604 


16,t'71.S9S 


11415,742 


19^4.079 


ztmMt 



t AESTftlCTED REVENUES; 

f»rttt«ncfi[^t<ti^nCantiriKtion . 

CATVI 
W*UrifUhvt 

Flood Control UtiTirv 

S0Mir«C.G«ltt«nd OtTit (hr^t Ot>itrHii* Rtitrktfdl 
9. TOTAL RESTfllCTED AEVEJUUES 



lOL RESTRICTED UNAPPaOPftlATED FUND BAUKCESt 

^ W*1«f UCihCv 
$«^tr Utititv 
FloodConrrol UtiMV 

11. TDTAL RESTRtCTEC U;JAPPRDPfllATED 
f UND OAIANCE 



II TOTAL RESTRICTED fUS(OS (3*111 
IXTOTAL UNRESTRICTED FUND$(r-iai 



ERLC 



ori2u 

t;t07j>41 

id^n 


039.113 

1J>13J005 

:sx«34 

74700 


1J10JOS 
1*130^ ■ 
33QJ045 * 
It 1711 


•10^5 

4.473739 ■ 
1509.487 
•95,1 «5 


1J91790 
, 1,349.490 
309770 
10X940 


1799,116 
U97;i3I 


... 

2.onjiio 

IjOttjWO' 


lJ97J90t 
1^38^7 


3^3j045 
i;900*J&4 


IJIlUli 
1.391431 


47SM7 


i«0Jn 


34.139 


1$«J)77 


. « * 
140500 


SjG4S.6r9 


ls9aLr77 


9^733^34 


9,991.412 


9j039.lf9 


4^91035 
0«0.93r 


311,043 
10S4.4lr 

r^745 


3(i3.09S 
1.139.333 

i;>04^t 


<7t.236l 
903.411 
079JW ' 


47lJpl 

905.fl7 

1^j040 

... K 


S^3.97it 


19701325 


^929.649 


1.594.5(4 


1,743,139 




tl,4fia02 • 


,9j6J;0t9O3 


IMSSJ^IG 


11.792.049 


4.999.H7 


9,71(11593 


S.7K779 . 


I.9S9J093 


f;t49.593 


^221 




* 
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X 
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II 
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EXHIBIT 4. 



Prisoners' Dilemma 



IH A SHAi;^ WESTERN TOWN recently tw7 outlaws had comnitted a nearly ' 
perfect /crlffle* ' People suspected them of doing it^ but there just wts not 
any evidence on which. to convict them* ^ The quick thinking, sheriff placed 
them in separate rooms and made each the same proposition^ "If^^you confess 
I will give you $1^000 reward and fine your partner $2»000. However^ if you 
both confess* I'll fine you each $1»000J' Each individual properly reasoned 

'that he would be better off confessing* regardless of what his partner did: 
However* it can be seen that both would have^been better off if neither' had 

-confeased-r ^- — — - ■ . — ^ 



Partner B*s 
strategies 



Don' t confess 
Confess 



The Payoffs 

Partner A's strategies 



Don' t confess 


Confess 


0, 0 


-2.000, +1,000 


+1,000, -2,000 


-l.OOtf, -1,000 



(Exaicple of sub*optimization: In this situation^ each outlaw acting alone 
achieves a less advantageous result than would be achieved if the two 
individuals were allowed to solve their problem .jointly.) 
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^ • -~- EXHIBIT 5" ^rr 

Group 1 " Water Protection Agency (WPA) . \ 

\ 

The Water Protect ion Agency i&.>fre8p<m&lble for assuring high standards of 
V*ter quality in the State of Illiafld. The agency is currently considering two 
alternative programs for opgi:4dins;^Jwater quality^li^ ttie^ state. Estimates of 
costs and ef f ectivenes^;o£ the t^^ programs are shown below. 

Proftram A ^ ^ . . \ 

Program A Iriv^olves physicSlty Removing pollutants from waste water by the^ 
addition of chemicals which 9mise pollutants to precipitate, ^ere they can be 
removed by a vacuum machine/ The majchiries can be operated by comnion laborers 
working with 'supervision. / * " 

Effectiveness: Wa»r Quality Index » 89 
Cost Estimates^ (leased ou I Billion gallons treated). 



1 



Personal Services - * 

10 Supervisory (3 $12,000 $ 120,000 

150 Laborers @ $6,000 . 900,000 



1,023,000" 
Materials and Supplies 

Chemicals and Precipitates 1,250,000 

- Equi pm^ftfe ^ ' 

50 Vacuum Machines < ^ 1,000,000 

totatCost ■ - • $3,270,000 



Program B 

Program B involves the use of a portable electronic phlushastrobe to detect 
water impurities and convert^ toxic sut)Stances Into soluble oxygen by use of a 
laser beam. Although this process results in slightly better w^ter. ^quality than 
the precipitate-vacuum procesis use<L in Program A, the phlushastrobe is a v^ry 
sensitive instrument and must be operated by skilled personnel. At p^Tesent ther* . 
is a severe shortage o^ trained operators, and It is felt that^ the only feasible 
way of pbtaining these operators is to train them. ' 



Effectiveness: Water yuaiicy index « VO 

Cost Estimates (Based on 1 Billion gallons treated) 

Personal Services 

10 Supervisory (3 $12,000 $ 120,000 

200 Machine Operators (3 $9,000 It 800. 000 

- 1,920,000 

Materials and Supplies ^ . - 150, QDO 

Contractual Services' 

. * Training Phlushastrobe Operators * 

f (200 f? $3,000) . 600,000 

Equipment 

200 Phlushastrobfes 1.000,000 

Total Cost $3,670',000.-- 225 
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Group 2-* Manpower Development Agency (MDA> 

Ihe Manpower Development Agency is responsible for developing employment 
opportunities for persons residing in the Stste of Illiana* Ihe state currently 
has a high rate of uneuploynent. Ihe agency is currently considering tm . ^ 
alternative programs for dealing With this problem/^ Estimates of the costs and 
effectiveness of the program are shown below^ 

Program A 

Program A involves a placement -referral service for unemt»loyed workers * It 
consists 0£ contacting employers, arranging interviews, and counseling workers i 

in proper interview techniques. ' ^ 

' ^ * ■ 

Effectivei^ess: it is estimated that. 195 unemployed workers can be placed 

in Jobs "averaging $8,000 per year. 
Cost' Estimates ; % ^ 

Personal Services , ' 

■ ' Counsellors (30 <a $10,000) , ^$300,000 : 

Clerical Workers (12 Q $8,000) 96,000 ' ? 

Contractual Services 

Rent, Telephone 79,OfiO 

Materials and Supplies . 25.000 

Total Cost $500.000 

Program B " ' * 

Program B involves training unemployed workers to operate a Phlushastrobe 
-^«acbine^a-device^ed-itr-^edm,iini waLer polluclotn RecsDEiSencherSr i s^ a "sHor'f age^ 
o£ Phlushastrobe operators, it is felt that between 150 and 200 trained operators 
can be placed inmed lately in jobs paying $9,000 per year. 

Alternative Bl (Based on 150 workers) 

Effectiveness: Estimated* 150 workers placed at $9,000 per year. 
^ Cost Estimates; 

Personal Services 

Instructors (30 @ $10,000) \ $300,000 

Clerical Workers (12 <a $8,000) ' 96,000 

Contractual Services - " 

iRent, Telephone, etc. 79,000 

fcUterials-^aad-Suppile* ■ — Z^tOOO^ — ' ^ 



Total Cost $500,000 

Alternative B2 (Based on 200 workers) , ' 

Effectiveness: Estimates 200 workers placed at. $9^000 per year* 
' Cost Estimates; ' % . 

Personal Services 

Instructors (40 <a $10,000) $400,000 
Clerical Workers (12 <a $8,000) 96,000 

Contractual Services 
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Rent, Telephone, etc, 79,000 

rials and Supplies 25 t 000 

Total Cost ' $600,000 
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ICMA S|STXCU>E INVENIOItY'pitOJECT 



Om of the coatractora^designated by the Department of I^bor to- administer funds 
iiodar the Older Americans 'Act Is the National Retireii Teachers Assoclatlon/AneVlcan 
AaaoelatlOQ of Retired Persons ([lim/AARP)* In June 1974 the Nm/AARP received 
an Older Awricana Tl^le IX. grant of approxinately $110,000 for fiscal year *74* 
* 75 Cor prograott In th^S£ate of Iowa* 

Glenn Northup la the Executive* Director of the NRTA/AARP* teona Peterson la the . 
EttCutive Director of the lorn Comiasion on the Agings Darold Albright Is the 
President of the Metlonal Field Research Center, e private consulting firm iih6se 
services have been engeg$d by the Coondssloa on the Aging* Morthup recalls that 
be, Peterson and Albright vere at a meeting about another matter In the 
Aging C<HiBlesion*s Office shortly after the SBMunts eveilable 
b«c«iae lotown, vhen someone ^mentioned ^Tltle IX* Albright suggested that a p^asible 
use irould be in th6 envlronmenteV area under the Federal Inaecticlde, Fungicide, 
Rod«nticlde*Act (FIFR^)^ and ti^ Federal Environmental Pesticides Act (FEPCA)* 
^teraen *'had long been concerned vith projects .atresaing Interagency coopl^ration 
aa to adjunct to employing older adults, and as a consequence, was anxious. to 
cooperate with the '^TA/AARP in developing a models project/** — — ^ 



Robert Eeton, then an- employee of the Commission, now a consultant to- the Comm^.sslon, 
eiq^lelns that It was decided to -pse the money to train oldel: .,w>rkers .to be certified 
peeticides applicators, pending the llsjiing by the EPA of p^'stlcides that would 

— w^i«e^-ceFtif4ca tion — There-was-^-tfc4e-^cHv lty"OT h e pr oj ect- ^un t ll fall ~ a t 

which time It became apparent that for a number of reasons the EPA vould not be In 
a position to release the' l-ist\^in^ time to use the Title IX money* At that point 
the decision was made to $hi£t to another project, and statewide Invent^^ry of 
banned and obsole^-pestlcides. . i 

Ihe pesticide inventory like the pesticide certification arose out of the FIFRA- 
FEPCAy which mandates that the pesticides and their containers must be registered 
and stored, or dlsopsed. of , by'October 1977* The Iowa Department of Agriculture 
had been designates as State Lead Agency by ttie EPA, responsible Cor ^bringing - 
private and public institutions into cootpli^ce with-the law* 

At which point the Department of Agriculture was contacted is not certain* What 
is certain, however. Is that the Department was. less than enthuaiastic at first 

„Jbimt„^caaP^^^'^''"6 ^^'^ pro jjfcct- =-'Uukcwarm*-! -in~ tb<M*o^da-ot^,v4>T-floofcTr-Adftln' 

istratlv'e Assistant to Secr^^ aryi^of Agriculture Robert^ Lounsberfy* Hook remarked 
that **aome agencies don^t IlUe to get involved with other agencief*** His agency 
had misgivings about *'not usihg state employees'* - the older workers were required 
by law to be employees of the NRIA/AARP - and *'what embarrassments you might ^et 
into*** What convinced the Department to cooperate? According to Hook, '*The nature 
of the job: where would you find a young person willing to do t^is typ^ of job? 
We had a ready-made work.f criJe.*^ Paul Bridges, Senior Consultant to the NFRC, 
said that the NRTA/AARP and the C&mmission on the Aging presented ^^testimonials*' 
to the Department of Agriculture in an .effort to persuade them that senior citizens 
.would be capable of doing the Job* ^ - 



* Employment of Older Workers in the Environmental Field of Pesticides^ A Model 
Proft^^ * prepared by the National Field Research Center, Inc^, Iowa City, Iowa, 



This case was written by Cynthia Goldr'ing, Northwestern University, Manpower Linkage 



1975, 
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Oacm the D«iMirtiient of Agriculture agreed to cooperate, a series of meetings vas 
held during the Call of 1974 at which representatives of Agriculture, HRTA/AARF, 
NFRC, CoMiiasian on the Aging and eventually tKe EPA, planned the rGcntitment, 
traioiag and impleoentation phases of the project. It was determined that Agri- 
^ Culture would provide administrative support during all phases, and Supervision 
of the older workers during the in^leiiientation phase* The coordination oC recruit* 
mnt by state and local agencies vould be the responsibility of the Conmission on 
the Aging, end the NFRC would develop the' training program* 

Agriculture's and the' Commission's responsibilities would be met from their current 
budgets^, end, the Title>IX money woulu pay the wages o£ tue older workers. NFRC 
then approached the EPA Cor funds to develop the training program* Northup recalls 
the argiittent Albright used to sell the project to the EPA: **For every one dollar 
you spend, we will spend several* How can you refuse?*' The EPA awarded the project 
a grant of approximately $20,000. None of this was used to pay instructors * these 
were provided by cooperating agencies/ Training sessions were to be held in 
ecmmuhity colleges in several locations in the state* (For Cull descriptioti of 
the training program, see Employment of Older Workers in the Environmental Field 
of Peeticides^ op cit* ) 

When the plans were substantially completed by the core agencies, other agencies 
'whoae cooperation was needed were contacted by phone or letter* A very important 
ingredient in gaining cooperation; according.' to >Bridges, was explaining to each 
agency how the project fit into its program and goals* Eaton recalled that the 
only agencies that refused to cooperate on the project's terms were a few local 
CAP agencies who were asked to recruit, but would not unless reimbursed for 
^_adyejrttstn . . ' — ^ — — ~ — 

Finally a meeting was held attended by all agencies who had agreed to cooperate* 
The meeting was, in Bridges' woVds, ''The formal approval stage*^' The following 
list includes the agencies which cooperated in the project: 

Iowa Department of Agriculture 

U*S* Agricultural Stabilization Conservation Service (provided desks and 

phones for workers during the implementation phase*) 
Iowa Employment Security Consnission (helped recruit senior citizens) 
Iowa Office of Manning and Frogranmiing 
Local CAP agencies (helped recruit senior citizens) 
COiomunity Colleges 
Iowa Conmission on the Aging 

Iowa Area Agencies on Aging (Local arm s ^^LJ;h'&— Co™i^ftg'f^" fhe-%i-ng 

helped recnit and trajln) 
National Retired Teachers Association/American Association of Retired Persons 
Iowa Department of Social Services (helped recruit) 

Northup said that all interagency agrecunents were verbal, while Eatm noted that 
everyone "knew in general who would do what." Bridges feels that all agreements 
thoul'* be written, so that no agency can pull out and leave others "holding the 
ba£^'! Also, he feels- that written agreements are more effective than verbal 
agreements, in "assigning responsibilities," 

Reoruitntent and training took place in the winter and spring of 1975. Both Bridges 
and Eaton remarked that during this time they spent much time on the telephone to 
remind recruiting agencies /to send qualified individuals for interviews. Eaton 
stated that at the first t;i:aining sessions attended by the trainees, many individuals 
did not know the nature of the job for t^ich they were recruited^ suggesting either 
poor coonunication or a lack of understanding on the part of the recruiters. 
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^Hiring the recVuit^nent^ training and implementation phases> meetings of the core 
egenciee took place only as conditions demanded. One such meeting concerned dete 
proccesingy procedures for vhich Bridges says received inadequate attention during . 
the planning phase* The data processing problems iiiere resolved by the Department 
of Agriculture's employing two CElA/public service employees and Title IX older 
norkers to process the data manually « Another cause for interagency meetings 
cdncerned situations in vhich the Department of Agriculture yas'd-i^satisfied with 
the perfopttance of individual older worker employees* Agriculture's instinct 
WM to fire the individuals^ whereas the Commission felt that efforts should ^e 
mode to retain ^them* The two agencies usually were able to come to mutually 
agreeable terms in individual cases « 

Both Horthup and Eaten made tlie point that Iowa is the only place where a project 
of the type described has been attempted. In response to the quejtijn> ?^Why .only 
in Iowa?*' Northup replied that Iowa ^'unique in having a excellent comaiissioner, 
lAona Peterscn> who will run rampant ov^r bureaucracy* The state has a Idrge 
number of elderly and there has been ja. long-time build-up of relationships among 
those Concerned widi dieir problemsJ^ / 

Eaton's response was that the ^^Comnkisslon was a prime mover. ^ Leona Peterson tiaa 
a clear commitment as to what the CommiyHiouer's business is: to {frovide a better 
lifQ for old people. Darold Albright has his ears open to all kinds of things* 
He*s not afraid of the new and different* WeVe willing to bend rules and fight 
them if we feel they're unjust* We do a lot of hustling* We^re neat .people*** 

Bridges commented that ^^implementation and design are more of the probl^ than 
finding funding* If an agency wants /a-program It^can usxially fit it in utilising 
Current resources* There is' usually slack in an agency budget; most budgets are 
flexible enough to deal with the unexpected*^^ With regard to EPA as a manpower 
user^ .Bridges observed that the pes4ticide' inventory project demonstrated that the 
agency doesn^t always need hif^ly qualified people; individuals with non*technical 
backgrounds can be trained to perform many jobs in the environmental field* He 
stat^that ^^planning and linkage are alinost synonymous*^' He felt that tiie pesticide 
inventory project ^Meveloped opei/ating and planning linkages" that can be used as 
a model for agencies with "mutual inturestji*^' 
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APPLYING THE MOTELS 



The Project Staff 

Northwestern University 
Graduate School of Management 

1976 
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Applying Thft Models , ^ 

The pr«viouB actions of this manual have provided conceptual aodels for 
overcoiiing coononly identified barriers to linkage. This section offers, a 
prototype seminar for teaching the application of thc^se models, ihe key 
element of this seminar i? that {^dirticipants are given the opportunity to 
epply the conceptual models to their own workplaces*^ 

What follows ere the contents of a workbook used et the Application 
seUnar designed for occupational l«vel personnel from Hegitm V, USOOL, 

The contents of the workbook are generally seTf^explanatory^ ^e have 
added explanatory information where we felt it necessary* The workbook 
begins with the agenda and continues with exhibits and work peges used in 
''small groups* It should be noted that the morning sessions ere lectures on - 
the models^ the afternoon sessions are small group work sessions* During the 
afternoon sessions project staff serve as consultants and/or facilitators to 
the work groups* The pages in the workbook serve to foi^e the ikork groups 
into applying relevant decision processes to their own problem, areas* 
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Employment and Training Administration 
Inter*Ag^ncy Linkagea ^ 
Vhy^ Where) and Hov 



Horthvest^rn University 
Graduate School of Management 



Project Staff: 

Fra n \ 'C^ssBtV^ 

Allan R< Drebin 
Cynthia Goldring 
Hervey A- Juris 
Joseph S< Moag 
Judith A< Moylan 
Leslie Hathanson 
Ronald C<*Rodgers 
Myron' Roomkiiv^^_ 
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AgendA - First Day 



9:00 - 12:00 
Welcone 



COtMUNlCATION (lecture) 
- Leslie Nathanson 



IHPLEMENIATION: Defining and Solvin^^^aAson Problens (lecture) 

- Hecvey Juris j 

PUBLIC-PRIVATE SECTOR COORDIIUCt;ON (lecture) 

- Ronald c. Rodgecs 

Small Group Assignments 



LUNCH 

v> . - \ 

i:00 - .2:30 GOAL SETTmi (lecture) 
^ " - Allan'- R. ucebin 

2:30 - 3:30 IMPLEMEHmTION/PUBLIC -PRIVATE SECTOR COORDINATION 
Work Groups (Project Staff) 

3:30 - 4:30 IMPLEMENXiTIOti/PUBUC- PRIVATE SECTOR COORDINATION 
Work Groups (Project Staff) . 



4:30 - 5:00 Siunmary of Day 1 
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Agenda * Second Day 

^> . / 

9:00'- 12:00 < ' ' ' . ' 

Welcome . ■ ' . 



INFORMATION (lecture) - ' - . 

• Myron Roomk^n 

BUDGETING/BROfeRAM AllAIYSIS (lecture) * , ^ 

- All^n R. Drebin ^ ' *. . 

. ' ' 0 . 

LUNCH /t 

1:Q0 - 2:00 ~ I^OEHATIOH/BUDGEtXHG'AND PROGRAM ANALYSIS * , 
Work Groups (Project Staff)'-- 

2:00 - 3ti^ ^JNFORMATIOy /BUDGETING AND PROGRAM ANALYSIS 
Work Groups (^oject Staff) ' 

3-:00 - 4:J}0 Feedback and Seminar s;uinm^ry 
^ - Participants 

- Project Staffs 



/ 

/ 



^ • ISSUE AREAS * 

In the vorkahop conducted for the DOL^ each Wmber 
of the large group vaa aaslgn^d to an laaue larea of 
hla or her choice for the afternoon aeaalontl the 
laaue areaa on ^the pages Immediately following W^re 
wrl*tten for tha use of the participants In thla 
seminar and serve as examples*^ For other semlnars^^ 
Issue areas should be problems that the oaMgaVs of. 
the agencies tor vhonn'the seminar is corjducted' actu- 
ally face^ problems that might be solved by linkage 
efforts. It is important to select problems iriiicAi - 
are of Immediate operational concern to the ^u<|ience. 
Th'e key conc«^i underlying the application sessions 
Is that e^ch person be forced to apply the models to 
a specific issue — to work through the entire appli- 
cation from beginning to end. 
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ISSUE AREAS 



!• Eflployment Develoiwietitt^ ^' ^^s^ 

D»£lnltl<m • Services vhich develojf enifrtaymer^ opportunities and services which 
Mtch participants with mployment opportunities* This encompasses all of the 
employer related activities such as job^^yelopment/placeiaent, job solicitation, 
and job creation, ' / ' . 

There are numerous factors which hinder effective employment development services, 
— S<Mie of- them are-* - ■ — — - ~ -^^ 

--^Duplication of contacts to employers by job developera representing various 
' ; - agencies fx^quently causes employer animosity, Ihip is sometimes esdiibited 
through verbal and/or written complalnt8_„by the emplLoyers anu other times hy 
tlrf^employers * action of not hiring individuals referred by any of the agencies 
whose job developers contacted them, 

-*Job developers representing different sgencies often have different target 
group priorities* * ^ < 

r^^Duplication of employer contacts creates competition for available jobs 
among agencies motivated by their interest in favorable evaluations often 
resulting in inefficient services to participants and/or inappropriate . 
job referrals* . ' ' ^ 

'"Much st^ff time is wasted in the develoiwaent of relationships with employers 

when this relationship may have already been established with another agency, 
... ^ . . . 

^Given that these are problems, what would your goals be for a project that would 
overcome some of these barrier^? * . . ^ ^ 

Assuming that linking with other programs or agencies would reduce these sorts of 
problems, what oth«L agencies would you look to in your area? 
If you don ' t kao^f how) would ^^pu find out? ^ . ■ 

TT. AaaP^nieilt . = 

Definition - Setvices designed to determine each participant's employability, 
aptitudes jbiiitics, and interests and to develdp a plan to achieve the partic- 
tranl-'ff ^mp1nyn.^n^ grirf ^^laf efl f^oalfl . Thi s service may be accomplished through 
the processes of interviewing, testing, and counseling. 

A successful training and/or" job match depends on an accurate understanding of the 
participant's abilities, interests, and needs. Unfortunately^ this sssassment is 
frequently superficial or inadequate, often resulting in inai^propriate services 
being provided to participants. This may be reflected in high drop-out rates and/ 
ojr low placement rates. In depth assessment and testing services may be extremely 
costly In addition, they require extensive staff resources and technical expertise 
usually not available on a single agency's staff. Prime Sponsors are often 
unwilling or unable to allocate the amount of staff resources and funds necessary 
to provide comprehensive assessment services to all participants. 

Given that these are the problems, what would your goals be for a project that 
would overcome some of these barriers? 

Assuming that, linking wit;h other programs oj: agencies would reduce these sorts 

of problems', what other agencies would you look to in. your area? 

If you don't knowi how would you find out? 239 
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/ ! 

III, Supportive Services / | 

pefiyttiop "» Supportive j services provide assistance tt/ individuals in overcoming 
perBcmal or eiwiroiUDental handicaps vhich inhibit th^eir employability. For the 
purpose of this exercis4 limiting the definition to health services^ child 

care» and transportation services* Health servlc^ include diaKnos.tic and treat* 
sent service provided for participants to identify and correct Physical » mental 
an4 dental deficiencies! Child care services axe provided to ejnsure^ proper^ c|^e 
of children vhile the parent participates in ar program or is employed. Child care 
aay include day care for prc^^school children/and aftitr-^school ^are* - Transportation 
^ se r vic e s a r e a rtimgedr-o^^rovtded-for'partdCT:pagits-t^ 
wd the locations of training^^ employuent/ and supportive serv?,ces. 

There are numerous prob4em areas which ^e<}uently hinder proviking comprehensive 
supportive services^ ^ihe priniary problem is the high cost of ithese services. An 
adninlstrator charge^ with the development of a comprehensive ^anpower delivery 
system ia reluetany to allocate a Lnge portion of his resources ,to services not 
directly related to the program' Syprimary objective of unsubsidized employment. 

Each service is jleeded by e relatively dQiall percentage of the total individuals 
served* Iherc^yre^ it is g€ "Yally impractical to offer tue services internally. 
However^ the ^ilure to provide these services may mean that k significant portion 
of the target '^^popul at ion is not served. In addition^ many individuals » once 
enrolled^ are-unable to-cooiplete'participation-inr-the-program- - — 

Given that these are the protlems^ what would your goals be £or a project that ' 
would overcome some of J:hes^ barriers?* v^V * ' \ 

Assuming that linking with other programs or agencies would reduce these sorts of 
problems » what other agencies would you look to in your area? 
If you don't knowj how would you find out? 

IV. Labor Market Information 

Definition . - Data indicating the present and future supply of workers by occupation 
the present and future demand for workers by occupation^ and the identity of the 
^intermediaries in. the proces^ o£ matching workers to jobs, 

there are numerous problem areas related to the collection and Use of labor market 
information* Many agencies in^'a geographic area employ individuals with respon* 

ft4M1-rfry 1 a^nr- marlc^il: ^nfnrmatiflTt . Frequently th is is unnecefl ^Jtrv 

Staff duplication. The information which is collected is often not available in 
a usable format, the content may not directly relate to program objec,tives. 1^ 
nay relate to a different geographic base, XKe assumptions on which projections 
are made are not available or alternatives Are not presented,. There is^hb accurate 
inventory of data sources. Although, a great deal of information is^available^ the 
diversity ^of sources makes it impractical toput together for an individual project 

Given that these are the problems » what would your goals be for a project that ^ 
would overcome some of these barriers? 

Assuming that linking with othor programs or agencies would reduce thes^ sorts of 
problems* what other agencies would you look to ''in your ^rea? 

If you don't know* how would you find out? ' . 
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GOAL SETTING. 

The first task for each group is to ' 
establish their goals vis-a^vis their 
issue area* This exercise forces th« 
group through that process* 
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GOAL SETTING , ^ 

In e££ect> at the initiating stage of a linkage there is no consensus on 
values «nd goals vis*f-vis the project. The cqmminications network in the 
initiating stages should be an open one so that discussion and consensus 
vith respect to goals can be reached. * 

Ordinarily this would take a long time* Two or more Agencies have to take the 
time to ^establish relationships > open conmunication netvorks>and establish 
realistic progr^ goal^ (vhich are flexible and may be changed over the life 
of a proj'fect), 

- _ * _^ j _ V \ ■ 

U6wever> for the purpose of tliTs'tw^ day sanlnar> we are~askihg that you 
.condense your time frame and reach agreement within your group about one or 
twt> goals which you can work toward over these two dayd. 

The following, steps may help your^ progress; 

(1) Take, a minute to introduce ^ourselves to one another* 

(2) Take some time to write some ideas* about goals on a piece of paper* 

^ (3) Have those m^o want to> share their most salient ideas with the 
vhole group* 



(4) Vote on one or two^ goals that you are comfortable enough with to be 
' able to work on for the next two days* 

(:5) Write the group goals at the end of these sheets* 

Program goals - broad staiiements of \(hat the organisation would like to 
, accomplish for its clients over an extended time period. 

(The handouts are available for future reference* you really don^t have time 
to review these now.) ^ 

The is^tte my group 'is working on is ; | . 



J — ^ ^ ^ ^ 



My ideas for program goals with respect to this issue are: 



(1) 



. (2) 



(3) ^ 
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(5). 



-Tti«~goa}.- -that- this-grouj^as-Agr-eed-to-vork-wl-th-is; 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



The pages Which follow are handouts to 
help the group think through goal-^ 
setting as a process^ 
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. Goals and Objectives 



I. Hierarchy of objectives 

A« GoalS"broad statements of what the organization v;ould 
like to accomplish over an extended time period 

B. Objectives"more specific quantifiable statements of 
what is to be- achieved in a more limited time period 



TI^ Clarifying objectives 

A, Defining the scQpe of activities 

JEach organization has some limitations on its . 
purposes which' place boundaries on the scope of 
activities 

B. An iterative process ' 

A tentative statement of goals and objectives 
may be proposed^ but when the cost and availability 
of resources^ is considered^ a more refined state- 
ment will be developed 

C< Not an end in itself * 

The process of clarifying* objectives should continue 
until a reasonable degree of refinement is reached* 
But the process is supposed to assist in- management 
decision ^making and is not an end in itself* Thu& 
the process should be considered completed at $.ome 
point 

D< Participation in the process 



'PeriS^JHs^ire'ctiy affected by objectives should 
participate in their determination* This has 
positive behavioral aspects in addition to providing 
informed ^ np ^ts to the p roces_s_ . 



III* Criteria for establishing objectives 

A< Objectives of a program should be compatible with each 
other 



B* ' Objectives at one level of organization should be 

compatible with objectives at higher levels ^ ' 

C* . Objectives should be translatable into specific benefits 
that can be quantified 
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D* Objectives should be stated in sucK a way as to 

encourage consXd^jration cf alternative activities^- 
they should not\be so explicit as to define the method 
of accomplishingXthem 

They should be spe)sific enough to permit identification 
of activities which\do not contribute to the achievement 
of the objectives 

IV* ^-Multiple objectives and cpnVlicts 

Any organization will have ^jeVeral objectives and these 
JB^y conflict with one anotherA At the Federal government 
level there is a conflict between increasing farmers' incones 
and reducing consumer price's* , the local level there may 
be conflicts between traffic safbty and fa^t transportation, 
etc* These conflicts must be resolved by policy makers, but 
analysis is helpful in clarifying tradeoffs 
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ftttki^iteg lecit townimMU la nich bmt4 ftniiit a 
iid rcopMy^** *^poninliy (or oAietiloe,** "^mtttoi aa ottncdv*, mIi^ 
la J l t ahhyoomimidty*** ^ 

litt fff Umioiry iUtniitikt o( balk o^jtctim 4c^^ 
iM bpm^*^ km 10 ihow iht diifc«MMi of iht bmirftiiofi of oblfciim 
hilottJfmmmwwiihi trirty broad riogeoli^^ _ 

L ToifdbeetbeaniowMaiiilcfrccaof petaooalhtraiftd 
10 Iht eliitf 11$ ill thti commumiy* to pmoco an ittmphcit of aacuniy Uim 
bamifM act! MdtJtmoat tmiar - 

lt.Toptovldoiooinp(thaiftiv« ^aram of pubUe health iCtvlct4(orfh«all^ 
am of the fommumty in order 10 reduce the rim of morbidity ^ 
tit. To pnfWde for iaicllcctual dtnlopmcnt aad pcfiMal eoriehmeal Cor tfia 
cbttew of the commuaity* 
* IV< TofoiUfoeoaomkdtvalopmtAtiaiaiMactMyirM^ 
omployineolt 

V< ToprovtdafcUufttfmeopponitaltlN* 

Vt To provide mmportailofliervieti (indudtai pm^iiloii (or inaaimoat 
of actiWtfea and (keiliKica that wiU «ao¥f traffic ia a MtMaetoiy waanerK 

fubauailat^comm^allty amon| thr bioad objective tiaieaieati of the difr 
luaoi jutiididioAi would be eipecied. That \k cvciy juriidiciioa would be 
tipccted to eipreii aa end cbjccli^ rclavaat to (he heiltii of iu ckixens aad 
alatttarty to have cad obiectivei Ibr each of the other' ba«k diaieatuai of 
arhat ii eoiuidcred the **coodT tovcrnaicat or the **fOQid lib*** And that it what 
waa (ouad ia the ptojfet The btoad piairam catefDrici o( Namu Cooaty 
^ (New York) differ la some ways (rom thoie o( Naihvaie-pavidioii. but by 

- aad tirie there are ao lUbtiaatiat differeaeti between the ttatemeat o( |oab 
^ attCaithabovoindthotelUtedbelowfrofnNamu'iptoitamittuctutf. 

>v ^ To provide proteetloa (rom penonal hannand propertytota* 

^ To conten/c and promote health, to analyze health eare aeedi. to conliniii 

^ loimprovtCouatyhealthMaadardi. 

^ To (ocfer seK-evaluatioa and ftctHuIfillmcat: to enabls eaeh individual to 

u Aiactioa lucccuruDy to the (ull exteat of hit abiliticl ia both the economic 

^ ^ aiidaonecoaomicicetcno(fociety< 

* ^ To malatiia and improve the couafy*i ceonomie ta(rittn>cture; to iaMn 

ft] a 'Ihe ordetly phyticil frowth aad developmeat o( the eouaty* 

u ''^ To provide aiititrietdry balance of reertatioa aad eidtural opppnuriftiei. 

^ To provide help (eoaiultatiom referril aad lupportiai lervic ea) taiad lvtd uali 

a ^ - -^aod (inrilkt-ia lociaL-eeoaomirorpenonil oiflteuWerTTT^^ 

^ or eahaaee their c^i^ty (or self eare or lo be ibVe to (uaetioa more lueccia- 

jz a fully taaoclety* 

^ ^ Objective! that are •• broad at **to iaiure orderly phyiical irow t h and de* 

% Ve lo pmc nt^ ii r r:qrvfiywlui lor plaaatat purpoKt. The amt d^icuU taik 

g ^ ia devcloplaf objective itatemeata it to btcalc down Ihc broad •titemeati.ialo 

u airrower. more rcttricied. aad ultimately mere operattoaallcrmt. That lilho 

^ ^ phaie where itiaiflciat dirrereacei imoaf furiidietions would be eipected. aa 

dUTerlag penpeetivei are broufbt to bear on the ptoblema with whieh a gov* 
cmment mutt deal. 

It lecma clear that there U ao itntle, -fceit" pattern (or deflmai objeetlvea 
or devclopfnf a procram lUtictuto. Eucntiilly whit ii eilled (or ti a' (ormiH 
lation o( purpotce In terms o( ihotc biitc to a>eetlnf public ^ndt** or foali, Or 
that define end produeti proJueed. Statemenu o( obfcetivei thM ere eait ta 
> ^'^^ lUtutory termt—U^ **to implement Aet of — 6( l969**--<ait no Itjtht on 
^ the demind or the underlytna purpose that led to the enaetmcnt o( the law. 

Nor do sitatementi o( purpoie ii: termi o( *Vo open^ce an existing faeility** or 
'"^o eirrt out mponiibiltty (or iti operation" illuminflte the baile eni ^ughu 

Objectlvfi formulated by rc(erenee to malntifnlnft and operitini on|oiof 
proiramtr*hefllth progrimt* for eiamptfr--'ftcmtarily cia ptovide jmtiflca* 
Q tloa only for what exliu rather dhia a baeia for ftview. ataetfaacat, and ecm* 

]^[^(]; pariioa o(n>eiai toward the end foalidulfod, 
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THE QUALITY OF UFE 



Tht Ccmprehehitvo plan is a siatem^t of 
tfio aVs purposes and a giiitle 10 what 
tiKKitc) be dona next to buitd on basic 
tlfangths and re<^ni accomptisliments. The 
p(an IS suatooic in th.it it focuses on those 
issues and opportunities thai arc nipsi crif* 
teal today* tt deals wifih ihtngs thai* can be 
done now to have ihe $realest bencfictat 
^ iDA|»act on thft quality of life in Chicago 
Immediatety as welt as in the fong run. 
Thetofore* policies for action programs are 
focused on six strategic "obfective^; 

Family Ufa and the Environment. Neighbor- 
hoods thai are attractive to families with 
girowing children* as welt as young unmar* 
f.ied people and older couples, witl be 
Of«aled and retained . 

CxparKled Opportunities for the Oisdadvan* 
teged* The city wit( Increase* intensify, and 
coordinate programs to arrest poverty and 
Improvi^ tiving conditions for low*ir^come 
people* through urban opportunity pro- 
gcams, education and job training, public 
housirK)* sociat services* and other efforts. 

Econonrwc Oevetoprnent and Job Oppor* 
lunifies* Chicago's dynamic industrial arnly 
businen^economy continues to thrive be- 
cause of the city's locatio n at a focal point 
'oTworfd tra'de routes and because of its 
•xpaoding rote as a regional capital* The 
city's programs wilt select and emphasize 
the key-opportunitfes-to-jbuild-tipon this 
•cof)orv^c potential. 

Moving People and Goods. Chicago's rote 
at a rational transportation center requires 
efficient and convenient air. rail* highway, 
arki water routes and terminats. Wathin the 
Ctiicago area* a system of high accessibility 
corridors wilt provide a logic^f' framework 
for the development of both major trans^ 
piortation routes and high* intensity land 
u$es. 

The Proper Allocation of Land. The city's 
basic pattern of land use rs logical, tn rnost 
cases activities are appropriately related to 



the lakefrcnt rivefs* ar>d mator tran^porta- 
_ tion.FOules. But there are opportunities fur 
great improvement in the quality ot nroas^ 
especially in the centuil city* while still rc^ 
taining ttwir present functions. ^ 

Unified City Development, hi troni>It)t)iHi 
these strategic obtectivcs into ttinotble 
progress* the city witl continue to work ftjr 
cooperation and coordination in public ^nil 
private efforts. The Development Area pltin * 
fting procedure wilt serve as a means of 
achieving maximum effectiveness of pro* 
grarhs within targe areas of the city. 

The" Comprehensive Plan envisions an im^ 
proved qUality of life for all Chicagoans* 
derived from a wide range of actions di- 
rected toward both human welfare and 
physical order. Its proposals are designed 
to achieve two basic human objectives: 

^individual capability to act. -assured by 
essential starulards' of the physical and so- 
cial environment and^ 

<>»individuat opportanfty for variety* range 
of choice, and personal advancement* 

The quality of the environment as a means 
of improving the quality of life involves so- 

dal^odjeconomic as wetJLas^ physicaLcon^ 

siderations. A major goat of the Comprc* 
hensive Plan is to broaden human oppor- 
tunities, and this must occur on two scales, 
the regional and the local On the regional 
level the unique advantages, and activities 
that exist here because Chicago is a maior 
world city must be made readily available 
to alt residents. And within the local com* 
munity the widest possible opportunities 
for a variety of hftdividuat and group c\cim* 
ties must be assured ^ 

The Comprehens^e plan is presented as 
both a vision of the future and a vehicle by 
which dtizens and government can. oe 
guided to act together in responding effec* 
ttVety to the challenge of building a great 
city. 
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IMPLEMENIATION 



The InpleoentAtion okodel is a diagnostic routine for predicting 
lucceis or failure of a par icular project based on ex ante ^ 
knowledge about the relationship anong goals » structure and x 
connunication* fJhat follows Is an exercise Wich forces the 
groups to tiovk through the routine before proceeding irith the 
design phsise and points up wmy^ that potentially u^aucceaaful 
projects Clin be made SHCcessful by chataging underlying condi- 
tions* 

Rule conf7iicts are a potentially important barrier to.coordj,- 
nation* For each issue area used in the workshop seminar 
leaders should be' familiar with the relevant rules* On the 
next page rules relevant to die four DOL issue areas are 
included* 
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I* EMolovwent Developnent 

A) Since the Employmeiit Service Is funded largely baaed on the ntimber of 
placements it makes, it is unwilling to share job orders with other agencies* 

B) Son^ agencies have a mandate to serve a particular client group, e.g-^ ^ _ 
vei^erans, minorities- * ^ 

C) At least one state employment security agency has a strict regulation 
regarding the confidentiality of job orders and applicants* 

IX* ' Assessment ^ - ' 

A) The Employment Service can only use £S approved tests* 

B) Under the proposed new CEIA regulf tioi\s, an individual does not become a 
participant until having received services other than outreach and intake 
(including assessment)* ^ 

III* Supportive Services ; , 

A) The WIN regulations say that if a cliept is suspended Co CEXA) WIN 
resources should be used for supportive services only if they are 
not available through CE^\ resources^ 

B) Some pi^ograms have cost limitations for specific services*^ 
IV* Labor Market Information 

A) Confidentiality of information. 

B) Data collection methodology may be legislatively mandated <e*g*, 
en^loyment service unen^loyment data is based on place of residenco^^ 
not place of ec^loyment) < 

C) CETA requires data related to its specific jurisdiction^ Many other 
agencies do not collect '^data on this basis. - * ' 
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Hiere Is a^<!ecl8loih logic we can go through ^Ich vlll help u& to know* before 
ve begin a prpject^ vfaether that pnQect Is capable of b^i1igNiinplemeihte4 as 
conceived*. While not foolproof this logic can help ud^woid xross errors of 
design or conceptualization* * 

- . i 

What follows are some^ questions you might ask yourself so that you con take 
first stops toward utilizing the impleoentation model In your^ planning « 

tfy Issue group Is: ^ ' [ 

_^ _ _. . * — - 

Our^goals are^ . *_ 



I* aiENT INTERACTION 



1< With respect to^ your project ^o is the "cllent"?_ 



> 



2< ^ould you characterise this project as \ 

highly Interactive with clients? ' " ' 

^ low interaction with tlle^ts? ^ . 

II, RULE SPECIFICITY " 

3< Wiat are some of th^ rules and regulations governing this project 
which might present barriers^ to ^cooperation. ' * 

a)_ ■ ' ■ L 
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-5^ OiLithe -basls oJE your, aiittwr to quefitlon *%y would you_8ay_that. the. 



rules and regulations governing this project are^ In general: 

highly specified and unambiguous 

of low speclflty^ I.e. anblguous 

III, WtOJECT STRMCTURE 

6« Would the proposed project organization be 

^highly structured (bureaucratic) 

o f Uttlfe structure (colleglal) 



"IV, PKUJJiCT AuivnOSY [ ■■ 

7« The personnel of this project^ relative to the participating agencies^ 
have . 

^a great deal of autonomy 

very little or no autpnciiQtty 



V. DEGREE OF OPENNESS 

8. Within each of the participating agencies^ the envlrotuaent could be 
classlfled^s: ^ . ^ 



-Agenc3rta>^"~ 

Agency (b) 

Agency (c) 



_^open — 
^closed 

_open 
closed 



^open 
closed 



VI, UTILIZING THE MODEL 

9* Now let us walk through'the decision model on the next page* 
Fay attention to the signals 

- ii jrou reach a **go^*' continue with- the decision process " 
If you reach a "go (caution)** take time tp consider whether 
there Is some way to change the design to get the program 
Into a "go*' format 
■ If you reach a "stop*' consider ways to get Into the "go" 
formats If that's not possible consider aborting the project 
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Problem Solvtng_Paths for Improving, the Implementatton 
of Inter-Agency Projects ' 



Hi/Lc Structure 
of Project 
Orsanlzation 



Stop 



Hi/Lo Autonomy, 

of Projects vl8*a*vld 

Participates Agencies 



.Go 



Go 

(Caution) 




(Caution) 



Kl/Lo Openness 
within Participating. 
Agencies ^ 



Go 




Go . 
(Caution) 



Stop 




Go 

(Caution) 



.g Paths for Improvinf^ the Implementflf-^nn 
of Inter ^Agencv Projects 
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, PUBLIC /PRIVATE CbORDIHATIOM 



This diagnostic teats each wrk group's understanding 
of the private sector labor market model (the model 
itself ia reproduced on the next page)* The point 
to be made in this session is that it is not enough 
to know what jobs are available marketwlde; *one must 
also know enough about the labor market to know vhich 
jobs are relevant to CETA i^Iients and what CETA must 
do to prepare clients for employers^ 
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CETA UBOH HANCET OFEltATlCMS H0O£L 



tiiploy«d by ««cror: 
Nbllc 

CApUyMctc 5t«tUlT 
Full tiM 
f«rc tl*t 
Vich Jobc» noc 
working 
In «chool: 

Tech. Inut* 

Gr«du«t« Sthdoli 

iurtr««« 

Vn*^toy«d by dur«cioa 
lhiMptoy«d by 'ocCupJiCloti«l 

D&^Ploy*d by 
ch«r<cC«r£«cL»: 
EcoftOBlc«lly 
di«advattt«|cd 
Public Ai«l«t«ixc« 

r«clpl«nc« 
Vosfta 

IfCHltt „. , , 

Klnoritl«i 
K£(r«nti 
LiBlC*d, EnglUh 

«p««klDg «blllcy 
Ov«r 40 p«rioti> 
Old«r w>rk«Ci 

£duc«Ct{>D«ny 

dl iftd v«iic«|«il 
K«civ« A««rlc«n« 
Forvcr B4^pov«c 

Lqc«tloa 



f*g<on*Jflb Information uwi Accoi 

1. RcC«ll o( Uld'off or fofAcr wtoyco 

2. * Hieing on «lr«, v«lk*lnc 

3. Votd of «H>uchi r«l«CLv«>i £ri«nd> 

4. Civil 5ctv(c« or other c»ployunC ll«c 

looli «C«Cci federal 

5. FulflLe «nd prlv«Ce ettploVa«at, «g«nCUi 
$* CCTA*»«ocI«Ced «tencl«ii progr«CMi pria* 

■ponvori 

7« OCbcr eEploy«r« (public «tid prlv«C«) 
6« Frofeatorvj te«che», coutiMlor*; 
Gr<du«ce ichool* 

Colle^c^r Jr.* «tid CMnwnlcy Collet«> 

inih"3ctitfotf — 

9. Fco£«««lon«l lOCltCle* 
10* !t«v>P«p«r«ft Ubor MrkeC publlcaclona 



By oc<cup«Cloti 



Th< Fjclllt<tor> . 

R«iKdl«l he«lCh tervlC**; Mdlc«i Jeoctl, 

optlc«li 9iychOlg^lccl 
D«y hou>ln|, £«lly itrvfc*, tr*n>« ■ 

portAtlon 

Fr««caiploymtac r««4ln«w, orl«ac«ClOQi 
llC«r«CYi r«o;e4i«l racdlngi h«ndlLng 
^er«oaal finance*, pr««vocc(lon«l «kllli 

Fro£««ilon«l knoi^l«dg«, t«cfmic«l «ad »klll 
d«v«lopBincE 

_^«chai£ftL^lniCiCUCe«,^JiU%i£ij^ fnd .cqanmn 
cOlle^eSi four ye«r college*, ualv«r>lCJL«3/ 
CBlAi prittc vpoftfor progr«n« «nd tgencUi, 
■horc ap«clallr«d progrwai 

Job cucc«<> «ldi: cdun^tllng^ c04<^iiXB» 
orlenutloQi p>ychotoglc«l iuppoct of 
■■ployee «nd «up«Cvl>or 

lr«i»lCiofi«l Job* (FS£> 



"JObnv^^nd ■ — 

By Sector; 

mile 

Loc«l 
public Service 
Enp loysenC 
Job C<>rpi 
ttetghborhood 
Vouch Corp« 
SUCe 
T«der«l 
Fclv«C« 



Exltrlnf Job vcctaclei 
funded < 
By ««cCor 
By fuftcciofi 
By occupttlOQ ' 
CxIiCing Job v«C4(iCle> 
not funded 

FuCur«i £uttd*d 
F^tur^i not Luiuled 

<tlB*t«bl«) 

By location 
Urb«n~mrcl 
CoMiClng 4l>C«nce «nd 

Cr«vel co«C 
Hove, Qcce«««ry 
Full CLvi pare c1a« 



t 



BtouiraatactL 



Ttioi* of cht p«C<?u 
(Supply) 

FroducCLvlcy 
SUlU . 
Kooi^ledg* 
Super L«ac« 
AcCLCude« 

Av«ll«bLUcy 
HoblUCy 
Job ReKltnefti 
Ck^toy«bltLcy 

FT«f«r«nc«* 

Occup«Clon«i 

Uf«Citte Ctreftr 
opportunity 

£nvl roTUMnt 

Sup«rvl«loni vork 
eh«ll«t;g«, pace, 
v«Cl«tyt «ucdnoay 

Life ityle 

F«yi bencflt«i tUt 

CO It* 

Work*tel«ur« 



Ttioi* of th« eaploy«C 
(D«un(f> 



Job Requlrtacnt* 
Tcchiiic«l 
'Frof«3il0n«l 
V«g««, hour« Of vorki 

vorkLnf cofKt*tlon< 
Geogrtpbic 
ArtlfleUl 

0rS4nl>«tl0n 
Opportunity atrucCOte 
Forti o£ «ntty 
Rul«i; ««3lorlty, tcvt*, 
«cc . 

CnvlroftMnt 
Ke«dlnet« of suft«geiunt 
to «cconiic»)«t« th* 
■upply 





Job Oecl<li>i^ 




Abjection 


ACceptii^ce 









<c) Frihk )l.'C«s<«ll 
^co Horthtw«teri^ Unlvertlry Graduate School o( Hin«geD«ot 
H«ftpc»w«r U»tkAt£« Project 
April 197$ 
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FUBtlC-miVAlE SECIoit OOORDINATION 



/ 



Moclr^f^Tihdtrwiffe^^^ the knowledge of^he 

operation of private sector labor markets «nd potential linkages to^ chese 
o^ploysunt opportunities » support services and intennediaries « 

What follows are some questions you might ask yourself so that you may take 
first steps toward discovering the public ^private coordination issues vhich 
are relevant to your own goals* 



\ 



Hy issue group is;_ 



1 



Our Goals are:. 
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PUBLIC-PRIVATE SECTOR COORDINATION 



A STRATEGY FOR BUILDING A JOB TRAINING AND SUPPORTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 





INDUSTRY 


Ii«Dt)STRY 


Job* .potentially opfea? 
Table 1 






For nhich Jobs might CEIA 
clients be trained mA 
hired? 
Table 2 and 3 


JOB 1 ] 


JOB 2 


JOB 3 


JOB 4 













What are entry level 
requirenents for each' ^1ob? 

r 

(1) Phyaical/medlcal^ 
requirements 

(2) Training/skill 
t^quireoients 

(3) Travel/ciobility 
requirements 

(4) Employer* specific 

S5!!uiS<»£xit9 












What are job survival 
requirements for each job? 

(1> Working conditions 

(2) Supervision 

(3) Relationships with 
2 gather vorkers 

t4) Appearance 

(5) Work habiti specific to 
finU) department) job. 


f 




it 


L 

% 


._ 



lUC-PRIVATE SECTOR COORDIHATION 
tolNG A JOB TOAINING AND SUPPORTIVE SERVI^C^ySYSTEM 



INDUSTRY 



JOB 2 



JOB 3 



JOB 4 



JOB 5 



JOB 6 



/ 
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A STRATEGY FOR BUILDING A JOB TRAINING AND SUPPORTIVE SERVICE jSYSlEM 



.INDUSTRY 



JOB I 



JOB 2 



JOB 3 



INDOSTRTL 
JOB 4 



Hhat di^enostic sei vices are 
Miiuircd to pUce cUeots? 

(1) Skill «8«et«ttent 

(2) Job readiness 

(3) Referral 



Uhst supportive services «re 
T«qpilr«d during training and 
after Job placeswut? 



(1) Transjiortaticm 

(2) Wages or jiUovances 
<3) Dsi; care 

<^i) Medicai/Wfc^^^^ 
(5) Other 



Ida^tify sirstegieji for 
ii'Vperstlng trsining^ supportive 
services^ Job placeaent vhich 
iMd to Job succesa 

(1) Would you still use CEIA 
fuadf to prepare clients 
for each Job? 

(2) Vbich CETA clients are 
pDot ready to train for 
and aucceed in each Job? 



A JOB TRAINIMG AMD SUPPORnVE SERVICE .SYSTEM 





IKDUSTTOT 


JOB 2 


JOB 3 


JOB 4 


JOB 5 


JOB 6 












1 ^ 
1 \ 


* 


• 






■ 
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Southwestern Indiana Employer Survey 
JobS) Job Openings and Percent of Jobs Listed by Industry 





1975 Employees Lis tc ' . 




Projected 
Job OpeninRs in 1976-77 








Full-timii 


Part-time 




Full-tijiui 


Part-time. ■ 








Emplovejes\ 


EmpiLoyec!; 


TOIAL 


Employees 


Employees 


TOIAL 


ftanking 


680 


134 


814 


tl 


26 


87 




37* 


57. 




17. 


3% 






Co&struction 


449 


112 


561 


, 127 - 


356 


483 


n"lJ 


2% 


47. 




3% 


447. 






Education 


751 


. 150 


901 


. 43 


28 


71 




3% ' . - 


6% 




• 1% 


4% ■ 






Goveronient 


13.31 


199 


1330 


Y 1Y 

131 


16 


147 




5% 


8% 




3% 


2% 






rrealth 


5939 


897 ' 


6836 


927 


174 


•1101 




24% 


35% 




217* 








Kanufacturing 


11913 


200 


12113 


2635 


69 


2704 


n'-.IO 


497. 


8% 




i' 9% 

1 


9% 






Mining 
















Agriculture 


57 




57 


0 


0 




0 


n«l 


.2% 












Personal 
















'■ Services 


711 


178 


889 


918 


19 


z: 




n*22 


3% 


7% 




5% 


27. 






Transportation 
















Communication 














\ 


£. Utilities 


1107 


123 


1.230 


97 


49 


146\ 


tt=ll 


■' 5% 


57. 




2% 


67. 




\ 


Wholesale - 
















Retail Trade 


1742 


548 


2290 


214 


58 


272 


■ n=60 


7% 


22% 




5% 


/% 






TOIALS , 


24430 ■ 
91% 


2541 
97. 


27021 


4453 
857. 


795 
.15% 


5248, 



Percentage of Projected Piacemont 
Opportunities in 1976-77 



187. 



31V. 



19% 



(c) 1976, Frank H. Cassell and Asswciates 
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Table 2* 



Southwestern Indiana Employer Survey 
Present and Predicted Employroeni: Iby Job TitXe 



Prof eaaional 'Managerial - 



01 Accountants 

02 Credit Managers* 

03 Computer Specialists'*^ 

04 Dept. & Division Managers 

05 ^emical Engineers 

06 Electrical Engineers 

07 Industrial Engineers ^ 

08 Mechanical Engineers 

09 Metallurgical Engineers 
no Petroleum Engineers 

11 Other Engineers 

12 F^ncial Ma:iagers ' 

1 3 Marke t ing ^Managjprs 

14 Office Managers 

15 Purchasing Agen:« 

16 Research Workers * ^ 
1^ Chemists 

21 Physicisti 

22 Other Sciei:it£sts 

23 Advertising Writer^" 

24 Editors 

25 Pho tograjjhers * ^ 
'26' Public Relations 

28 . Other Writers 

, Sub-Total , 

' Percentaige of, Total 

Clerical & Sales Workers 



Manufacturers (n"30) 



197S 



Full 

Time 
• 

99 

150 
308 
■•3 * 

36 

82 

85 

^- 
1 

93 
11 
26 
12 

202 
5 

206 
27 
87 

1 

5 

6 
97. 

1601 
13% 



'•fart 
Time 



1 



4 

2% 



itlcj-pated ;t6-^77 
N^w Pull New Partf 



I Time 



4 

14' 

1 

5 
12 

& 



^ 3_ 

3 
25 

- 7 

•J 
^* 

4 



1 
3 

97 
4% 



Time 



29 Bill Collectors 

32 Mall Handlers 

33 Manufacturer Sales Reps 

34 Messen2;ers 

35 Keypunch Qperato^rs 

37 Payroll Clerks ' 

38 . Receptionists 

39 Secretaries 

40 Shipping & Recelv^liig Clerks 

41 Sjtock Clerks 

A2 X^^ephone Operators 
4J^thcr Clerical ' 

Sub-Total 

Percentage of Total 



1 
7 

58^' 
5 

70 ■ 

3?. 

10 
337 

62 

59- 

24 
174 

1363 
11% 



(c) 1976, Frank H. Cassel? and. Associates 



10 
1 



2 
1 

29 



• 8 
5 

56 
27% 
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1 

124 

14' 
3 
2 

43 
3 
3 

* 3 

18 

-214 
8% 



15 

22% 
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frank H. Cassell and Associates 
Chicago, Illinois 



ManuCac Curers (continued) 



Crafns & Technician; 



1975 



44 
45 
i.6 

.47 
48 

^'49 
50 
51 

52 
53 

56 
58 
59 
60 
62 
63 
64 
65 



Bakers 
Binders 

Compositors & Typesetters 
Electricians 
Foremen 

Furniture 6: V7oo<l Finishers 
Machinists 

AlTcondltioning, Heating "& 

Refrigeration Repair 
Aubo & truck Mechanics 
Data Pt.occssirig Equip 
,Fam Implements Mechanics 
Heavy Equip. 6= Machinery Mech 
Othet" Mechanics 
Photoengrav&rs, fit Lithographers 
^lumbers 6t Pipefitters 
Pressmen fiT Plate Printers 
Sheetmetal Workers 
Technicians 
Tool 5t Die. Makers 
Other^Craf ts 



Repair 



Sut-TQtal 

Percentage of Total 



Full 


Part 


Time 


Time 


74 




83 




14 ~ 




'187 




654 


\ 


50 




599 


■ 


1 




56 


1 


' 9 




25. 


/ 


71 


i 


63 


'J 


33 




25 




71 




15 




130 




198 




. 170 


/ 7 


2528 


/ 12 


21% 


/ 6% 



Anticipated 76-77 
New Full New Part 
Time Time 

5 t 
9 , 

1 

6 . " - 
12 

10 
14 



2 
12 

1 
18 

i 

8 
23 
80 
18 

222 
8% 



10 
4 

15 

22% 



Service Workers & Laborers 

66 Janitors 

67 Janitresses 

68 Cleaning Supervisors 

70 Cooks 

71 Cashiets 

74 Other Food Workers 

75/ Freight ^ Material Handlers 

77' Gardeners & (;roundskeepers_ 

78' Guards & Uatclimen 

80' Warehousemen 

81 Other Servii 



y 

190 
47 
29 
-3 
1 
5 

349 
10 
85 

113 

397 



8 
7 

1 

6 



11 
12 



46 



192 

42 

24*' 

24 



12' 



Sub -Total 

Percentage of Total 



1229 
10% 



69 
36% 



340 



12 

177. 
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Frank^H. Cassell and Associates 
Chicago^ Xlllnois 



Manufacturers (continued) 



Operatives & Transport 



Full 



1975 * Anticipated 76-77 

Part New Full^ . New Part 









T-fft|A 






2flft1' 










Q 










67 


7 

9 












61 




o f i!»xainLnei^ ot i^uspec cox^s 






ft9 
















/ OA. 








89 Forklif t & Tow Operators y 


^ 655 






20 


91 Graders & Workers 


3 


20 






nets 1 iTAaters / 


o 








94 Mixers ' / 


'30 




1 




95 Oilers & Greasers i 


33 




16 




9o f ackers cc wrappers \ 






7 




97 Drill Presses \ 


■62 




40 




98 Grinders \ : 


129 




. 100 




99 Other H^chinists \ 


115 




15 




100 Solder^rs 


71 




75 




101 Truck Drivers 


106 ~ 


22 


36 




102 Welders & Flamecutters 


74 




10 




103 Other Operators 


695 . 


10 


27 


7 


Sub -Total 


5192 


59 


1762 


27 


Percentage of Total 


44% 


30% 


67%* 


39% 


Total Employees 


11913 


200 


2635 


69 




1 
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Table 3 



Southwestern Indiana Employer Survey 
Present and Predicted Emplo^ent by Job Title 

Hea^h and Medical gS^rvices (n=17)' 



Professionals & Managers 



01 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 

10 
11 
12 



13 



14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
26 

29. 

30 
31 
34 
36 



Anticipated 76-77 
Kew Full New Part 
Time Time 



f 



nicians^ 




Accountants 
Business Managers 
Clergymen & Chaplains 
Comput;.er Specialist's 
Dentists 
Dieticians 

FoOd Service Managers 
Health Technologists: 

Dental Hygienists 

Health Records Technicians 

Medical Lab Techni 

. (Hemotologists, etc 
Special groups) 

Medical Equipment Te 
(Dialysis, EEG, etc 

Radiologic Technicia^ 
Surgical Technicians 
Therapy Assistants 

(specify field) 
Other Technicians ' ^ 
Managers & Administrators 
Medical Librarians 
Microbiologists 
Operating Engineers 
Pharmacists 
Personnel Workers 
Physicians 

Public Relations & Publicity 

Staff 
Purchasing Agents 
Registered Nurses 
Social Workers 

Therapists: 
Occupational Therapists 
Physical Therapists 
Other Therapists 
Other Professionals & 

Managers 

Sub-Total 

Percentage of Total , 




116 

t 

37 
112 

35 
39 
209 
V .10 
2 
1 
39 
26 
16 

10 
8 

■936 

19 
3 
22 
31 



1793 
30% 



16 



8 
8 

4 
1 
11 



1 

340 

1 
2 
2 
4 



403 
45% 



21 

16 

16 
10 



4 



13 



252 

3 
2 
6 
7 



392 
4?7, 



2 
1 



47 



53 

30% 
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(c) 1976, Frank H* Cassell and .Assoc iates 



Frank H. Cassell and AssoclateB Health and Medical Services (continued) 

Chicago^ Illinois 



19 75 Anticipated 76-77 

Service Worker^ , Full . Part , New Full New Part^ 

Tim^ Time Time Time 



37 Janitors & Janitresses 


423 


AO 


55 


1 


38 ^ Linen & Laundry Workers 


^ 165 


6 


14 


1 


39 '''Cleaning Supervisees 


64 


1 






4X Carpenters 


18 








42 , Electricians 


19 




2 




43 Maintenance Mechanics 


85 


1 


* 

4 




44 Plumbers ^ 


8 




2 




45 Power Plant Workers 


23 








46 Other Maintenance Work^s 


22 


I 


2 




47 Cooks 


70 


7 


o 


1 


AS Diet Aides 


195 


59 


12 


26 


49 Dishwashers 


17 


*17 




1 


50 Other Food Service 


95 


30 


11 


25 


jL oardencrs oc vtounusKeeiJeEr 










52 Guards & Watchoien 


18 


49 


19 


2 


53 Attendants 


38 


8 


20 




54 Dental Assistants 


3 . 


2 


2 , 


3 


56 Laboratory Aides 


25 


11 






57 Nursing Aides 


1302 


86 


. 108 


35 


58 Orderlies 


34 


5 , 


111 




59 Practical KurseS 


378 


31 


29 


1 


60 Student Nurses 




29 






61 Surgical Aidjas 


6 


2 


■ 


1 


62 Other Service Workers 


286 


10 


21 


2 


Calls ^i^f^'hl 

£>UD**10Cai 










irercc^ncage or locai 








JO/t 


^GlWical Workeifs 
J 










63 Admitting C.,-rks 


51 


7 


6 




64 Bllliris Clerks 


52 


3 


6 




65 Bookkeepers 


6 


" 1 


1 




66 clerical Supervisors 


8 








67 FiJe Clerks 


43 


11 


17 • 




68 Insurance Clerks 


- - -9 


1 






69 Keypuncli Operators 


18 




8 - 




70 Laboratory Clerks 


13 




" 2 




71 ' Mallhandlers 


8 


2 






riedxcai tcecora uierKs 


^>^ 


O 






73 H'^ssengers ^ j 


3 


1 






74 Payroll Cvcrks ' 


10 








75 Receptloj^StS 


29 


. 8 


6 




76 S^cratAri^fi 


'l72 


8 


13 




77 Supply Clerks 


29 


1 


2 




78 Statistical Clorks 


2 


2 






79 Telephone Operators 


27 


16 


% 




80 Typists 


. 5 








61 .Ward Clerks \^ 


237 


21 


31 


20 


82 Other Clerical ^ 


52 




16 




Sub -Total 


83S 


96 


117 


20 


Percentage of Total 


14% 


117. 


13% 


11% 


Total Employees 


5939 


897 


927 


174 
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INFORMATION 

The purpose of this session is to sensitize 
participants to the kinds of information 
needed in their issue area* to help them 
determine alternative sources of supply for 
this information; and to introduce^tbem to . 
CQSt/benefit analysis in order to help them 
determine if an aggressive posture is - 
desirable^ 

The first two pages which follow are suomiary 
charts from the information model. 



\ 



Item Value 
and Cost 
Assessment 



Active 
(Marketing) 
Orientation 



Informational 
Needs Assessment 



r 



Planning, Implementation,' Administration 
and Evaluation 
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Figure 1 : The Relationship between 



Item 
Locaclonfil 
Analysis and 
Acquis It ton/Exchange 
Strategy 




Information 
Exchanges 



Other 
Types 

of Linkages 



Evaluation 




^68 



lERiC 



Iwtween 4^^1^1case« and the Attlve Pursuit of Needed Info 



tlon 



v.. 




Figure 3 Information Fjfchange Patterns among Agencies 
CD ti Organization or Group 




= UaspQclfied Source 



* Line of Exchange 
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IHFORM^TION 



To ^one extent each o£ the four issue areas generate in^onnatiooal needs for 
an agency operating in^ the area of em^^loyoient and training programs* The 
model of infonnation exchanges and interagency linkage depicted in the pre- 
ceding pages yields the following diagnostic questions and directions. 



My issue group is:_^ 
Our goals are: , 



I. Identification of Informational Components 

I« What data do you need to solve this problem? 



2. What is the form of the data you need? 



3* What should be the period of measurement? 
' (weekday, month, year) 



4< What should be the frequency' of collection? 



S< How will this data used In the performance of your mission? 
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XI, Ability to Collect Data 

In order to assess the ability of your 
above In the form desired consider: 

I 

6» Which of your data needs do yc'u 



organization to acquire the data outlined 
have in adequate abundance? ^ 



1* Who supplies the components you now have? 



8. Which components do you not have In adequate quantity? 



9- Which components do you not have in adequate quality? 



10. Which components do you not have at all? 
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III. Appropriate Data Posture 

In order to establish whether or not an aggressive posture is worth whlle^we 
should ask the following questions. 

11* How would acquiring the missing itlformational components contribute 
to the performance of the managerial task: 

- with respect to the issue at hand? 



* with respect to the total mission of the organization? 

: i 

12. Uhat costs would be associated with getting the information? 
(Be specific) 

- Monetary? 



- Political? 



- Organ i 2a tional? 
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IV- Ff-asibility of an Aggressive Posture \1 

In order to decemtine if an aggressive posture is feasible we can cake the 
following seeps. - ' 

I3> Construct an exchange interaction diagram using the attached format. 

*- Identify the significant other organizations in the locaj 
manpower system 

- Identify who has the information you need 

- Specify the form in whi^ these data exist 



Now that you identified! ; ^ 

- the informational needs of your organization 

- whether an aggressive posture is worth while 
*- whether an aggressive posture is feasible 

- and where the relevant information is 

You are in a position to develop a strategy for acquisition of the needed 
information for interagency linkage/ ' 



BUOGETIHG AND PLANNING 

This session emphasizes tlEe^budgeting and planning 
for projects which are determined by th« gi^p to , 
be feasible^ once other linlcages^are i^a place*- The 
group focuses on alternative .program^ to echieve . 
their goals ) and estimates costs and benefits pf the 
alternatives* ^ ^ 

The six pages immediately following are a summary 
riEmlnder of the elements of program and budget 
analysis^* ^ 
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Program Analysis \ 
I* Characteristics of program analysis \ 

A* Involves the use of many disciplines fo? the solution of complex problems 



J 



B, Scientific method 
♦ 

1* Systematic 
( 2, Objective 
3< Reproducible 



C* Use of models abstract representations of reality 

-1,. Descriptive 

2. Predictive 

3, Quantitative ■ * , 
Dt Evaluation of alternatives 
E,,Time context is the future 

Consideration of uncertainty 
Recognition of externalities , 



^H* Use of judgntent — art. vs. science \ 



, ^Ij Time^ness ^ ■ ■ - \^ 

II, Method of program analysis 

' A,* Objective function the set of values to be optimized 

Criterion. — measure of effectiveness ^ 

C* bonstraints — limits on the range of feasible alternatives 

/ 1. Resources money, men, machines, etc* 
"^"^ ^ '2. Political — ^ward boundaries interest groups, etc* 
. 3. Physical capacity, speed, etc. 

I ' ' ' 

7 D. Models , f 

^"^^^ * ^ 

* 1. Simple enough to allow analysis and manipulation 
2/ Detal^le^^nough to include all important variables 

^r^^bvelopment o£ alternatives ' 

F. Analytical tools ^ , ^ " 

1. MatHematical iJrogramming " >^ 

2. Program Evaluation ard Review Technique (PERTV^^ 

^3; Simulation / . 

4, Scenario construction 

5* Coct-effcctiv^e^ analysis 

. 2-77 
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Ill* Cost-effectiveness analysis ' 

' ( 

— A. Definitions j \ 

1< Cost-^benefit analysis benefits usually measurable in money terms 
2, Cost-effectiveness analysis — effectiveness measurable in any terms 

I 

B< .Evaluatiori of alternatives 

Frequently^ one h^ars the statement, *Ve want the maximum effectiveness at 
. the minimum cost/* This is not a rational basis for decision making, as 
the maximum effectiveness is infinity while the minimum cost is seco. 



These ;:wo states are' generally incompatible.' There are, however^'two 
rational basis for comparing alternatives; ^ 



\* Given a constant leVel of cost, maximize effectiveness. \ 
2. Given a constant level of effectiveness, minimise cost ^ 

IV, Measuring costs . \ 

A« Estimates may be. necessary 

B. -Full system costs — include operation an^ maintenance as .well as invest- 

ment 

Incidence of costs direct costs vs< costs imposed on others 

V, Scale factors , 

A< Limitations of ratios — cost/ef f ectfveness ratio should not be used 
unless comparing alternatives of sin^lli-^ scale" ^ 

Bi Diminishing returns — highest priority alternatives may te attractive 
' for spending the first available foliar* After spending a certain 
amount in any one direction, how^Ver, the effectiveness gained from the 
last dollar speiX in that direction may be less than the effectiveness 
ixpected from spendijxg "a- dollar on an alternative project, 

C. Marginal analysis/-* optimum mix of expenditures reached wh^ marginal 
^eff ectiv^iifiss ftom last dollar spent is the same for all alternatives- 



*The Budgeting Process, Mechanics and Structure 

I* Rationality in Management 

A* Theory of the finu* The classical economic model assumes 
\ that d rational manager acts in such a way "'s to maximize 

profits of .the firm* 

It« Hon-profit organisations cannot use profit maximisation as a 
criterion o£ rational behavior* Nevertheless, they can be 
managed rationally* ^ ^ 

C* It ts axiomatic that it is better to h^ve rational management 
than irrational management* The budgetary process can be used 
effectively to rationalize management ^in all types of organizations < 



II* Dcfinltiokfi 



A* Planning"*consideration of^bjectives of the -organization and 
^weighing costs^and benefits of alternative activities* 

f 

/B* Progratmaing — making specific decisions as to which alternative 
activities. will be undertaken ^ 



— (I* . BudgfiJiing^^assigning-geaourceg to the-V^^ctous chosen activities 

* ^ _ .. _ 

Illi Budgeting Concepts , * 

A* Objects of expenditure (or **line items*') 

1# Usually required by law \ , / 

^ 2*, Oriented toW- 'd r.ontral (in a narrow serise — to discourage 
theft or overspending \ j 

3* Focus on inputs I / 

4* Organisation bound ^ , . / 

5# Disproportionate ^tn-det.oiir"' \ / 

i 

B* Performance budget 

1* Relates expenditures to scale of activity^ 
2* Foeus on efficiency / 

Requires quantitative medsuremenjb of Work^units 
4* Organisation bound 

C, Program Buds^t ,1 \ 

1* Focus on end ODjectivei; 
2^ Considers ef fey tivcness: 
; ^* ^ Allows consideration of alterna^tive. means ot accomplishing 
objec tiv^is 
' 4* Cuts across organlzatJ.onal lines 
5* Control at policy-maki^^g level 
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IV. Characteristics of an effective budgetary system 

A. Explicit recognition of objectives # 

B. , Program budgeting 

Extended tiine hbrizoa 

^Evaluation of alternatives through systeinatlc analysis 
•/E. Reporting of accomplishments 




\ 
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Boon^ of Bmltli — Continued 



WOtg tfHlTS 



r f fSOHNt I 



04 Health tducttion icniccA 



01 

ttz 



Htm pitit&U tiiiU _ Vblt 

DitVsM pftti^eol vSAiU,^,M, — Vbtt 







Atl. IV7I 


^ l?7l 






U7a^ 












191 


190 


183*310 


leuio 












14 


a2 




' 21^0 






470.000 


440.000 


432.4:3 


3S 


38 


43.750 


40.670 


*09 




4COiOao 


:C2a,7ao' 


3;;8^C5 


135 


136 


105,180 


111.520 




AS 








4 


4 


7;!80 


7;Z£0 












U 


35 


91*530 


r 

50,3?" 












Id 


Id 


3i.C5Z 








474.3:1a 


253,1SC 


233*210 


14 


1^ 


24.440 




*0S 


AO 




C5,9Z1 


41.803 


9 


9 * 


15*938 


4.^8 




t?3 


$9,199 




3^.C01 


* 1 


7 


Mgo 


-B.58C 


*14 


<13 


24.300 


23.000 


18.CZT 


6 




1C.920 


10.920 


AS 


.47 
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02 

03 
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OS 

3117 
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m 
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C«Dtfnl of CoaiaiAki^U 
DiMMs; , ^ 



Btalth (QcfT^i tUIU Vblt 




Patient <Uf 



FiaJitiei : _ 

SuPerrixiT- tai dtric&l 

X-r>r» Ulrn if*urpreUd**X-r»r^ 
LAur^diT rro^c^^c^ **.*.* ,4.*^^^ round \ 









80 




123.050 


m;r92 






J£3j 








3:; 


33 


^ CO.OGO 


C0.337 








10.0f?0 


17.300 


14.'4S 


2 


2 


U20 


1320 


*1S 


* <11 


3I 


4^00 


C9.50O 




12 


13 . 


20^20 


22.117 


^0 


*32 


l&l 


12^,000 


in.otio 


ioa;z25 


£4 


26 


26.500 


27.187 


.21 


.23 


32I 


GO^OO 


co.ouo 


45,0OJ 


9 


9 


14,GC0 


16.3:^1 


i9 


*27 


IH 









147 


155 


2T0.123 


254*905 






. 1,291 








K 


17 


29.120 


30,040 






lil 


io,oro 


* 10*000 




5C 




iot,9ea 


110iO:>3 


10.S0 


11.01 ^ 


49I 


ff*SpO 


CfOno 


5<726 




4 


4*095 


C.160 


*G3 


1.03 


3I 


170*000 


1C5.0OO 


153.207 


33 


34 


C0.OC0 


6i.ejo 


*33 


*33. 




27^*000 


220.000 


251*973 


13 


13 


23.CC0 


2XCC0 




*n ' 


9J 




i.OOO 


717 


4. 


$ 


7.720 




t.5S 


9*57 


4I 




130^09 




22 


13 


40.7W ■ 


42.600 


Jl 


J3 


Itl 




\ Board of Btoldit-HCofaumcJ 



■ ITS 



r 1 liSOHMg t 



440,0CO 



m 



\97t 
190 



J2iL 



tt7t 



1973 



\97Z 



\97Z 



14 

^3a 
ns 



12 
38 
J3( 



2t,r^o 

40*670 
111,520 



.09 
.26 



.09 
.49 



2:>0^0S 

«as$o 

1J90C,942 



S20^i? 



^77 



7.59 



— 


*^ — ^ 


4 


4 


7^60 








66,966 


49,757 














55 


91.530 


90,358 






t;ni».K«5 


^«4,473 










td 


li 


31,652 


31,654 






203.833 


188,107 * 


,<*..Mr 






333;£t0 






24,440 


24,336 


.05 


40 


209,034 




.44 






41,803 


» 


9 * 


15,93a 


I4,$9ft 
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JOURNAl^ITY COUNCir^CinCAGO December 13. 

lO^-^riHtrAto Fund. 

Approprialions for expendifures for fhe fiscal year 
beginning Janucry 7, 7975 end ending 
December 31, 7975. 

No. 1. ■ COnPOR^VTE PURPOSES FUi^D— 100 
JuyoB's omcE. 

" 5 

tU0.C70 Fbr personal scrvicts 55t35S.OO 

1110.100 For contractual services 23.85^00 

JUOiOO For travel 3.750^0 

lUO^OO For commodttica 14,500.00 

ToUl for ilayor's OfDco— ElxecutiT'e 5&3,455-00 



Uefor'e Commlttco for l^oomlo tu:d 
Cufturul Development* 

U15.000 For personal services 228.467.00 

lllSJOO For eontraetual sendees I 1^*300.00 

mS^d For travel , 3^000.00 

1115^0 For conunodi^es ^ 2,000.00 

1115J00 For eontingeneies y 250.00 

^ Total for J.fayor'a Committee for 

Econoiai^and Cultural Development 245.017.00 



Uayor'a Oi^ce of In^iury nnd Iiifonu:ttloti« 

USiWWa For Personal eerWeee • • • • • ^ 131 JT3.00 

1120^00 For contraetUFvl servtees t 3,000.00 

3120.300 For eommodities t../ v. 3,500.00 

U20.700 FCr contiogenciea I>000.00 

ITotal for Mayor's Ofliee i>f Incjairy *iad ^ - 

Information :39.^ 5.0u^ 

J / 

Vayor's OUdeo for Semor Citizens. 

1130.000 For personal serviees 740*224 00 

1130.100 T/or eontraetual servtees 12D.050.00 

1130.200 For travel ^ • . . 17;00O.00 

1130.300 For commodtties I 12X00.00 

1130.400 For c^ltitpciC'^t 3^CO.OO 

3130.700 *For ecntingcneies .* 500.00 

1130.501 For Community LcaJership Developments......... T.500.00 

1130.502 F^r Retfr^meut Edueation Program 1..., , 7,500.00 

1130.503 For Advisoi-y Couiietl on -ACin^ l^OOO.OO 

To provide for meardi, planning and serviee pro* 

1130«S04 gr.ims for tlie hajndteapped 25.000 00 

Total for Mayor's jOffiee for Senior Citiiena 941.07475o 



MaJor'a OiUcfr-'Badgotaty DhlbloQ* 

1140.000 ^For peraonnl acrirSces 54.\/m.0w 

1140.100 For eontraetual Bervlees . . w 1 7;Pl530.C0 

1140.200 For travel \ 12,725.00 

1140.300 iForeoinmodttiea 3.700.00 

1140.700 /For eonUnycneics ^0.00 

Total for Budgetary Mvkion 020.^09.00 

Source: City of Chicago Appropriation Ordinance for 1975. 
poccitibcr 13, 1974; P- 9440. V^'^ 



BUDGEtltIG AND PLAHHING 



Apcotn^liahing goals requires the development of programs or groupings of 
functions directed toward goal achievement. With limited 'resources^ ye 
must analyze programs in terms of cosf and effectiveness and select 
alternatives <;hat Will best permit us to accomplish our goals with our 
resources . ^ 

The fo^llowing are some questicns that might be conaidered analyzing programs 
from a budgetUn;^ perspective. 



My issue group is; 



Our goals are; 



1 

\ 



1> What alternative progra-ns could you propose to accomplish th& stated goals? 
* Describe thm. 

Program A. \ 



.Program B. 



284 



287 



2. What resources are required to perform the activities involved in each 
' program? 



Personnel 



B 



288 



Equipment 



Materials & Supplies 



Other 



26rJ 



3. How can we estimate the costs of these resources? 
A 

Personnel 



Ecuipment 



Materials & Supplies 



Other 



286 



289 



ERIC 



I 

A. How would you measure the effectiveness of each program? 



5m Are there an; other agcipclos >ou can think o^.^ that might benefit from cither 
program A or 15 in accomplishing their own objectives? 
If you don't know^ how can you find out? 











i 




B 





6. Are there any other a^enctcswou can think of that might be able to provide 
resources (functions^ acLivitiies) needed for program A or B? | 
If you don't know> how wouM Wou find out? f 













1 





er|c 
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\ 
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7* How would cooperation with another ;ftgency jpermit ui to accomplish our goals 
at a higher level oi effectiveness or at lower cost? 



/ 



/ 



ERIC 
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